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“Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GoD, WHICH TRIETH OUR Hearts.” 
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SONG. 


BY MARY CLEMMER AMES, 








UxpERNEATA the ample heaven, 
While its sunshine flowed like wine, 

While the pulse of life was thrilling, 
In the summer’s spell divine, 

When we stood alone with Nature, 
Then thou wert wholly mine. 


When the world of men shall claim us, 
Where the lights of fashion shine ; 
When our souls no longer tremble 
Unto tones so clear and fine, 
When the idler’s words will woo thee, 
Shall I alone be thine ? 
————— —— 


A HEARTY RESPONSE. 


BY RAY PALMER, D.D, 








Artw weeks since we said a few words 
in the columns of Tue INDEPENDENT under 
the head of ‘‘ Sowing and Reaping.” The 
design was to show that the frequency of 
crime, the want of common honesty in 
business circles and of fidelity in the ad- 
ministration of important trusts; of integ- 
rityin the legislatures, state and national, 
and on the judicial bench ; of watchfulness 
against the various and insidious arts em- 
ployed to corrupt the morals of the people, 
especially the young; and generally the low 
tone of popular sentiment and feeling on 
moral subjects which were but the legitimate 
result of influences which we have ourselves 
tolerated and even directly encouraged in 
past years. We received, soon after, from 
the superintendent_of public schools in a 
Western city, a letter responding so warm- 
ly to our views, and withal expressing his 
own with such felicity and force, that we 
take leave to quote a portion of his letter 
and to add a few words further. The 
whole subject needs and deserves, by its 
very great importance, a thorough handling 
by the press, 

We give the words of our friend,‘as fol- 
lows: ‘‘I have read your article in Tux IN- 
DEPENDENT, entitled ‘Sowing and Reap- 
ing,’ with great pleasure, as its sentiments 
accord so entirely with what I have felt 
for years.. You say: ‘ We want words from 
thé pulpit and the press.’ Yes, we do; but 
Wwe want them from the family and the 
school first, All the agencies for good 
must be made more available—the home, 
the school, the Sabbath-school, the pulpit, 
and the press; and they must move in har- 
mony, if we would accomplish the design 
indicated in your paper. I have often 
wondered why the sentiments of that paper 
Were not more generally felt by teachers, 
preachers,and editors. We wrangle over the 
reading of the Bible in the public schools, 
and yet rarely give a thought to the neces- 
sity of training our youth to the practical 
observance of the duties of morality. Possi- 
bly the reason that morality is not regularly, 
systematically, progressively, and practical- 
ly taught in one school in a hundred is that 
even in our highest institutions, upon re- 
ligious foundations, no such instruction is 
Siven, unless we except the two or three 
months of the closing year of the curricu- 
lum, when students are hurried. through 
Aan »!a moral philosophy. Coming 

jen aes where no direct moral instruc- 
» Students enter college and 
Pass nearly threugh the course before they 
Teach a subject that to my mind is vastly 


more important than any in the catalogue. 
After they have formed habits of thinking 
and acting, after years of perhaps question- 
able living, they enter upon the study of 
morals! No wonder that from West Point, 
our national school, all the way down 
through university, college, high school, 
to the rural district school by the roadside, 
there is manifested such a spirit of lawless- 
ness and vandalism; because teachers them- 
selves come to think that school vices are, 
in the language of a good Presbyterian 
preacher, who was apologizing for vul- 
garity, ‘the inseparable incidents of 
schools, which can only be counteracted 
by the good influence of Christian homes, 
Sabbath-schools, and churches.’ We can- 
not be a moral people until our schools, 
from the highest to the lowest, shall become 
the nurseries of virtue. This most of them 
are not, in any sense. You ask how I 
judge. I judge a good farmer by the ap- 
pearance of his farm; a good housekeeper 
by the neatness, cleanliness, and order of 
the home; and I judge of a virtuous school 
by its perfect freedom from vice, which 
will be indicated by the purity of its doors, 
halls, walls, and fences.” 

There can be no better proof of the great 
want of moral influence and culture in the 
majority of our schools than is furnished by 
the fact that, with two or three partial ex- 
ceptions, there have been until recently no 
text-books suited to their use having direct 
reference to the cultivation of the elements 
and graces which enter into the idea of ex- 
cellence—of well developed, virtuous char- 
acter. The fact seems to a great extent to 
have been lost sight of that to ignore moral 
training, by means of such elementary in- 
struction as the nature of the case admits in 
schools, public or private, is to make it cer- 
tain that the pupils will to a great extent 
corrupt each other, both in morals and in 
manners, by their close and sympathetic 
intercourse. 

It isan omen for good and a decided in- 
dication of progress that influential men, 
directly concerned with the management of 
schools and the business of teaching, are not 
only recognizing more and more the need of 
ethical instraction, but calling attention to 
it and themselves providing the necessary 
manuals. We rejoice to see that even in 
Harvard College the example is set of break- 
ing over the old conventional programme, 
by which, in most institutions, the study of 
morals was left to near the end of the col- 
| lege course or altogether omitted, and that 
this study there begins where it should— 
with the freshman class, For the use of 
these, moreover, an elementary text-book of 
moral philosophy has been prepared by Dr. 
A. P. Peabody and published in convenient 
form. It is a book far better adapted to the 
use of beginners, whether in college, acad- 
emy, or school, than avy that before existed 
within our knowledge; and we cannot but 
hope that it will find its way beyond the 
walls of the venerable University and will 
help to awaken at many points new interest 
in the study of the simpler elements and 
principles of the science of right living. 
Dr. Peabody’s clear intellect and elegant 
pen have made his volume so attractive that 
the study or even the reading of it can 
hardly fail to prove a pleasure. 

It will be of great service to those in the 
process of cducation to have their attention 
directed. to the first principles of morals at 
an early period of study. It will help to 
quicken conscience, to clear the moral per- 
ceptions. and so to lay the foundations of 








truly virtuous character. How much need 

there is of this wakening and vitalizing pro- 

cess the times abundantly declare. It is in 

vain to shut our eyes against the fact that 

we are reaping thornsand briers. Could we 

reasonably look for anything better, having 

neglected to prepare the ground in the 

springtime and cast in the precious grain? 

There needs to be wrought in the minds of 

fathers. and mothers; of educators of all 

grades; of those who legislate for education 

and those who superintend the administra- 

tion of the laws that regulate it; in short, of 
all people of influence and intelligence, a 
deep conviction of the truth that it is only 

by sowing wheat that golden harvests can 

be looked for, only by beginning in season 

to teach the young the pure lessons of Di- 

vine wisdom, and training them, with the 

very unfolding of their powers, to virtuous 

thought, feeling, and action, that society 
can be purified and the well-being of this 
great people permanently secured. When 
one -looks at the exhibitions of moral cor- 
ruption which the last few years have made 
—at the many forms of crime, at the brutal- 
ities, the robberies, the murders, the gigan- 
tic frauds and betrayals of trust that have 
excited such frequent astonishment—and 
then considers that vastly more of evil lies 
covered and concealed than has come to 
light, it surely seems high time that a public 
sentiment should be aroused which should 
resolutely demand that far more care and 
pains should be bestowed in the family, in 
the school, and in the college or university 
on the moral and religious instruction of 
our children. 

EE 


IMPARTED GLORY. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM M. BAKER. 








I wEnT to hear an excellent minister last 
Sabbath afternoon. The congregation, how- 
ever, was very small, and this made the min- 
ister himself very much smaller than he 
otherwise would have been; for, like the 
genius of the copper casket in the “‘ Ara- 
bian Nights,’’ a man does expand and con- 


.tract according to his enclosings. So much 


so that the closing sentence of his sermon 
was an evident relief to him, as well as to 
the rest of us. But what utterly ruined his 
discourse, tome, was a declaration of the 
Saviour in the chapter read before the ser- 
mon—a declaration which I had read and 
heard very often, indeed, yet which I had 
not really lieard or known before in all my 
life: ‘The glory which Thou gavest me” 
—forit is from that amazing prayer which 
Jesus left as a specimen of his unceasing 
supplication for us as our high priest— 
‘The glory which Thou gavest me I have 
given them.” I knew He gives us wisdom, 
power, grace, and the like; but that Jesus 
gives you and me “glory”—I had never 
thought of it before. “ Glory,” not hereafter, 
in Heaven, but now. It struck me as I sat 
in that thin congregation like a flash of the 
glory itself, and this is something of what I 
could not have helped thinking then and 
there, had it been, instead, the largest con- 
gregation around the most archangelic of 
preachers. I am very far from excusing 
such wandering of thought in the house of 
God; but on this one occasion the Great 
Teacher himself so preached to me in the 
declaration quoted that I could not help it. 


If you endeavor to gaze upon the noonday 
sun, your eyes are only darkened. Persist in 
doing so, and you are hopelessly blinded. 
Scientists say it is because of the limitation 





of our nature that the Creator must ever be 
to us “the unknown” and “‘ the unknowa- 
ble.” We confirm their statement infinitely 
by saying that we are both weakened and 
alienated in our perceptive powers of brain 
and heart by sin. On every account God 
‘dwells in the light which no man can ap- 
proach unto, which no man hath seen nor 
can see.” For he has used light, fire—the 
most mysterious of the elements—as the 
most perfect symbol of himself. Fire flash- 
ing the first revelation of himself upon 
Moses in consuming the unconsumed bush. 
Fire towering aloft in the pillar of flame 
before the Israelites. Fire rolling in vol- 
umes terrible to see for Sinai. Fire 
blasting the offenders in lightning. Fire 
driving the priests from the Temple and 
pouring, from its source over the ark, in 
torrents of effulgence over all the nation 
gathered to the dedication. Scripture con- 
tinually represents this as the nearest 
emblem of the ‘‘ Glory of God” in the days 
before Christ—the manifestation of One 
otherwise wholly unknown, the radiation of 
God. When the people wept the absence 
of this ‘‘shekinah” at the rebuilding of 
the Temple, and the promise was made that 
the ‘‘ glory” of the latter temple should be 
greater still, we see that, in the fulfillment 
of thisin Christ, there is a meaniag we never 
dreamed of in the declaration of Jesus, ‘‘I 
am the light of the world.” The actual 
effulgence of Christ on the Mount as the 
new shekinah—why was this, but to aid us 
in ourtransitionto the ministration which 
so exceeds the former dispensation in glory, 
aiding us by fastening our very eyes upon 
Jesus as embodiment and source of that 
glory? ‘‘The Word was made flesh, and 
we beheld his glory, the glory as of the 
Only Begotten of the Father.” “The 
brightness of the Father’s glory.” 

But this radiation, too, of the splendor of 
the Father, quenched in the sepulcher, dis- 
appeared,so far as the actual eyes of the 
world are concerned, as utterly as has died 
into darkness the glory which once irradi- 
ated the Temple of Solomon. Yet, “as 
truly as I live, saith the Lord, all the earth 
shall be filled with the glory of the Lord.” 
But who and what is to be the embodiment 
of that glory? Surely, it is of the Church 
merely as the aggregation of its. several 
and separate individuals it is said: ‘‘Arise, 
shine, for thy light is come, and the glory 
of the Lord is risen upon thee. For, be- 
bold! the darkness shall cover the earth, and 
gross darkness the people; but the Lord 
shall arise upon thee, and his glory shall be 
seen upon thee, and the Gentiles shall come 
to thy light, and things to the brightness of 
thy rising.” It is as when Moses descended 
the mount, bis face ablaze with the glory of 
God; the glory there still when, with Elias, 
he stands beside its eternal source on the 
Mount of Transfiguration. Surely, there is 
a very definite meaning when Jesus says to 
you and to me, to-day, as his followers: 
“Ye are the lights of the world.” The 
glory of the Father imparted to the Son, 
and the same glory transmitted by the Son 
to the believer. ‘‘All mine are thine, and 
thine are mine, and I am glorified in them.” 
“The glory which thou gavest me I have 
given them.” And observe how Jesus says: 
“TI have given them.” Scripture never 
ceases to tell us about the glory which shall 
be revealed in us—‘‘a far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of-glory.” But it was this 
that struck me so that day at church. Jesus 
speaks of giving to you and me here and to- 
day the glory which the Father gave him, 
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“* Light is sown for the righteous”; our glory 
already possessed the germ of that in 
Heaven; but it is with the seed in present’ 
possession, rather than with the effulgent 
harvest, Lam concerned. / 

And what, exactly, is thatglory? By 
spectrum analysis we know that the splen- 
dors of the dazzling sun and the. most dis- 
tant star are of the same identical materials 
as is light on this planet. The ingredients 
of glory, in-a physical sense, are: identical 
throughout the universe; as are the ingredi- 
ents, if we may so speak, of that higher and 
eternal glory of which the physical is the 
highest tempors-y symbol, one and the 
same glory in Creator and creature, every- 
where and forever. Now, what are the ele- 
ments, constituents of the glory which Jesus 
has from his Father and imparts to us? 

There is the glory of gladness. Did you 
ever observe a perfectly healthy child when 
in sudden access of pleasure—say at Christ- 
mas, in first possession ofits gifts? Hands, 
feet, whole body tremulous with a gladness 
which glows on the cheek and actually 
sparkles in the eyes! Now, it is a poor idea 
merely to say of our Father: ‘In thy 
presence is fullness of joy and at thy right 
hand are pleasures forevermore.” He is as 
infinite in gladness himself as he is in wis. 
dom, power, love, duration. Jehovah in his 
joy too. And he imparts this glory to his 
Son. “God, thy God, hath anointed thee 
with the oil of gladness above thy fellows.” 
“For the joy that was set before him he 
endured the cross”—the special gladness of 
seeing the travail of his soul and being satis- 
fied. Now, for one, I don’t believe Jesus 
puts utterly off till the Day of Judgment 
the saying to his disciples ‘“ Enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord.” Not merely in the 
face of the dying, not even during severest 
affliction, not even in time of revival only, 
it is the glory of Father and Son given to us 
every day, if we will have it. Surely, He 
who will cause these poor bodies to be radi- 
ant with happiness in the resurrection can 
give gladness to the most morbid and dys- 
peptic of us now, if we but live in union 
with him now who is the sole source of all 
the glory of our gladness forever in Heaven. 


There 1s the glory of purity, too. The 
happiness even of Father and Son must be 
but the stream from that; because when the 
serapbims veiled their eyes from God’s in- 
superable glory it was ‘‘ Holy, holy, holy 
art thou!” they cried. Thereis almost the 
smirch as of chimney-sweep or coal-miner 
upon tbe face of a man in the act of stealing, 
lying, giving away to hate or lewdness; and 
Jesus may well claim to himself the impart- 
ing of the glory of his own purity to those 
from whom he removes the stain and pollu- 
tion of sin by his blood and his Holy 
Spirit. Remove the rust from the blade of 
steel, purify the golden goblet of the mark 
of the drunken hand which had held it, 
they must sparkle in the sun. The blood of 
Jesus cleanseth from all sin and cleanses 
now. 

There is also the glory of power. No glory 
is greater than thisin the eyes ofmen. The 
power of millionaire, philosopher, states. 
man, poet, orator—conqueror of whatever 
kind. And power means influence over 
men; glory herein being as the acclamation 
and glitter of the ocean to the sun, which 
compellsit into tides. Now, thereisno need 
to say that God is all powerful, nor to re- 
mind you how Jesus well said “ All power 
is given unto me in Heaven and on earth,” 
since he is named ‘*The Power of God.” 
And 80, as by descending cataracts of influ- 
ence over men from Father to Son and to 
disciples, ‘‘ ye shall be endued with power 
from on high.” “God hath not given unto 
us the spirit of fear, but of power.” Even 
the world agrees with the church in tbis: 
the glory of Christ is because of the degree 
to which he sways the masses to-day. To 
men in general Christ is a sort of Achilles, 
Alexander the Great, Napoleon Bonaparte; 
vnly more powerful than them all. And he 
certainly does give of this glory to us, since 
this omnipotent Son of God influences no 
human being whatever except by means of 
some one or more of his disciples. Science 
measures force by the degree of resistance 
which it overcomes, and, with the entire 
energy of the sinful heart dead against the 
Saviour, it is easy to understand the force ex- 
erted by him through them upon the world 
and the glory of such influence and power. ° 
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your happiness, holiness, influence, by the 
very glory given you by Christ, the atten- 
| tion of the world is arrested to you. ‘The 
“glory which thou gavest me I have given 
them, that the world may know that thou 
hast'gent me, and bast loved them as thou 
hast loved me.” But it all depends upon 
your union with Christ. Sever the pipe 
which conveys the illuminating substance 
| from its reservoir to your house—sever it by 
a hair’s breadth—and how mueh light will 
that leaden pipe give of itself? It is the 
union of Jesus with his Father which as- 
sures to him his glory from the Father— 
all your glory and mine from Father and 
Son, as we dwell in closest communion with 
the same. Both cause and effect of the 
glory of disciples in that. ‘‘That they 
may be one, even as we are one, I in them 
and thou in me, that they may be made 
perfect in one.” Dear friend, there is noth- 
ing but utter and eternal darkness apart 
from Christ. Suppose you and I try to live 
so close to him as that all will know it by 
the very glory of Christ in us. 





AN INCIDENT OF THE BLACK 
HAWK WAR. 








BY OHARLES L. THOMPSON. 
“STrinc’emup! hunt’emdown! The big eagle 
wants room ; 
To flap his great wings; and the poor Injin’s 
doom— 
Well, the world ain’t agoin’ to be stopped by 
a few 


Red Skins in the way of the things it can do.” 

Them wasn’t the words, but them’s just the 
ideas 

Of the preacher last Sunday, whose words 
don’t agree as 

Exact as they might with the good Man he fol- 
lers. 

And, stranger, sit downin this shade where I 

~ ollers 

Take noonen. I'll tell you the story of one day 
when 

We fought the Red Skins and found out they 
was men. 


We was drivin’ old Black Hawk across the 


Wisconse, 

And we thought that the war was a endin’ at 
once, 

When one mornin’ our camp was waked up 
with a yell, 


And it didn’t much need a big general to tell 
That the Red Skins was shootin’ our picket. 


You bet 

We got up into line mighty quick. And we 
het 

Their pesky old hides with such fire that they 
made 

Like a runaway train, slidin’ down a steep 
grade. 

That night, as we camped in the bush near the 
shore 

Of Mendota, the woods was so still that the 
roar 

Of the wings of wild duck, as they whirred past 
the camp, 

Was all that was heard through the night, 
dark and damp. 


Then a picket came in on a tip-toe and swore 
That the awfullest groanim’ came out from the 
shore. 


faint, 

And fainter, and stopped. Well, I reckon I 
ain’t 

Very much of a soldier—a volunteer like ; 

But when that picket touched me, and whis- 
pered, ‘‘ Hark, Mike!’’ 

As you’re livin’, there came through that still 
murky air 

A noise like as somebody diggin’ somewhere— 

Jest a kind of a chuckin’ of dirt, and one thud 

That made me feel queerish and curdled the 
blood. 


We was used to the Injins; but you can’t tight 
a sound 

That comes on the marsh without steps on the 
ground, 

And we didn’t much care to go spookin’ around, 

Where a step on the brush would a kinder be- 


tray, 

And give a mark for a bullet as plain as the 
day. 

So we waited till daylight. A-streakin’ it 
came— 

Palish finger-marks first and then flashes of 
flame. 

While the fog, like a ghost ‘packin’ up for a 
tramp, 

Was wrappin’ his sheets in a heap, we broke 
camp, 

And struck down the creek and across on 3 
trail, 


When all of a suddent a face that; was pale 
Enough fora white man looked out from the 





“Glory! It is asby the very splendor of 


fog, 











Two, three times he heard it; but then it got- 
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And the captain called out: “Shoot that dare- 
devil dog.” 3 

As the rifles came up to the shoulders, the Red, 

From the mound that he sat on, slow liftin’ his 
head, k 

As straight as that saplin’ sat up, and pulled 
back ‘ 

The blanket and showed the brown bosom, and 
—ecrdech ! ; 

Then he doubled him down, with his mouth to 


ground, 
That looked like a grave, and I thought of the 


sound 

That we heard in the night. Well, you guess it 
all now: 

*Twas the place where that night he had stayed 
by his squaw, 

And sooner than leave her, because she was 
sick, 

Lose his chances for life, and watch there and 
stick, 

And wait for a shot— Eh? You say it was 
brave? 

More than that—it was kind to die there on 
that grave. 

And that day, when I buried him there whe 
he fell, : 


And put her hand right into hisn—and—well, 

There ain’t any use goin’ back on one’s kind; 

But mebbe some day he will leave us behind, 

For that sound of the night, like a diggin’ of 
sod, 

In my head keeps a beatin’, like steps toward 
God. 

So they’ve hung Captain Jack. Well, we’ve all 
got to die. 

But there are the hosses; so, stranger, good- 
bye. 

(a ene 


WORDS AS THINGS: 


OR, OBJECT-LESSONS FOUND IN TEACH- 
ING. 


BY WILLIAM C. WILKINSON. 





I HAVE sometimes thought that I would 
rather have a teacher with a genius for 
teaching teach spelling to my children than 
to have them taught the whole curriculum 
of a young ladies’ seminary by an ordinary 
teacher. Spelling, to be sure, is not the most 
exhilarating subject in the world for in- 
struction. But neither isit so unredeemedly 
tedious as it is commonly reputed. There 
are a great many good reasons why the 
present well-settled and elaborately difficult 
orthography of our language ought not to 
be disturbed. Let the phonetic reformers 
of the glorious mother-tongue, which 
Shakespeare and Milton used se freely to 
misspell, but which no contributor to Tar 
INDEPENDENT can misspell to-day without 
risk of sharp reminder from the magisterial 
pen of the “Editorial Notes”—let those 
gentlemen and scholars tranquilize them- 
selves. Inthe first place, there is no dan- 
ger of their succeeding against a conservative 
vis inertie compared with which the stand- 
still power of the English constitution is 
progress itself. And, inthe second place, 
there are weighty, very weighty consid- 
erations that make it doubtful whether they 
ought tosucceed. Some of these have been 
sufficiently noticed. But one of them I do 
not remember to have, seen so much as 
mentioned. 

The process of learning to spell is by no 
means pure waste of time. Words area 
world by themselves. There is no ‘such 
way conceivable of becoming acquainted 
with the world of words as by learning to 
spell them. Iam not sure but a phonetic 
orthography would be even a disadvantage 
to this purpose. The necessity of dwelling 
on words as things gives them a most desir- 
able distinctness and individuality in the 
mind—a kind of substantive existence, 
which they could hardly otherwise acquire. 
You learn language by discourse, but not 
words. Words have to be learned by disin- 
tegrating discourse into its component parts, 
and then studying those parts by their ulti- 
mate elements. This is spelling, or in part 
itis spelling. Spelling is, therefore, an in- 
valuable means of becoming familiar with 
words. It is an incurable loss toa child 
not to have been thoroughly drilled in spell- 
ing. Sooner or later, in one way or in an- 
other, the mind that is eventually to use 
language in writing or in speech as an in- 
strument must learn to know the vocabu- 
lary of the language tobe used. Spelling 
directly contributes to this. But spelling 
admits of being taught in such a way as to 
become a fruitful and stimulating exercise 
to the observing and comparing mental 
powers. 

Words are objects, and they may, there- 





: ———e 
fore, furnish object-lessons to the pupil, if 
the teacher but knows his art. .I have seen 
an average child ofsix years of : 
quite as much excited over the object-lesgo 
found in spelling as it is wisest and best that 
such @ child should become in the custom. 
ary course of education. 

e Let us take an example. It is the word 
scrape.” The pupil shall first have been 
carefully taught a very easy, very neces. 
sary, but among us in this country very 
much neglected art—the art of analyzing 
words into their elementary sounds. The 
German schools make this a regular exer. 
cise, co-ordinate with spelling. Our schools 
ought to do the same. Spelling is naming 
the Jetters, in their order, that compose q 
word. Analyzing, as I have described it, ig 
naming the sounds, in their order, that com. 
pose a word. The attention of the pupil ig 
thus directed to letters as related to the par. 
ticular vocal organs by which they are 
formed. Now begins your object-lesson. 

What is the first sound in the word 
‘* scrape”? Answered by producing the 
sound which s represents. How is this 
sound produced? The pupil produces it 
again, and perhaps again, and perhaps re 
peatedly, attentively observing, meantime, 
what goes on among the organs of speech, 
He describes as well as he can the operation, 
the teacher helping him to words and 
phrases, if need be. What letter represents 
this sound? Answered: s. What other let. 
ter sometimes represents the same sound? 
Answered: c. What other letter is there 
that represents a sound very much like this? 
Answered: z What difference do you ob- 
serve? Here the pupil easily observes the 
difference, but needs the teacher’s help to 
words for describing it. Now what animal 
makes a sound like this? The pupil re 
peats the sound vigorously, with much zest, 
exercising his memory and wit to recall, if 
he can, the goose or the snake, one or Doth. 
Very well, says the teacher, that is a hissing 
sound. He prolongs the pronunciation of 
the word, to bring out the onomatopeeia in 
it. So sis a hissing letter. He then 
gives the Latin adjective, and the pupil, if 
he has a natural knack for words, remem- 
bers with pleasure ever after that these let- 
ters are sibilants. 

Asimilar course of question and answer 
is gone through with for the other letters 
of the word. The pupil is pleased to learn 
about gutturals or palatals, liquids, vowels, 
labials, by an observing and reflecting pro- 
cess of his own, exercised in activities which 
engage agreeably alike his physical and his 
mental powers. You ask, further: What is 
the last sound in scrape? Answered: p 
sound. What is the last letter? Answered: 
e. That letter, then, is not sounded? 
Answered. Why should there be a silent 
letter at the end of the word? No answer. 
What would scrap spell? Answered: 
scrap. What is the vowel sound? An 
swered by producing it. What is the vowel 
sound in scrape? Answered by producing 
it. Which vowel sound is longer? An- 
swered. Other words with a for their 
vowel sound and with e forfinal silent letter 
are adduced, to allow the pupil to derive for 
himself, as very likely he will be able to do, 
the orthographic law that silent finale often 
serves in English to lengthen the vowel of 
the word. 

On another occasion the word dodge, for 
example, is similarly employed. What let- 
ters in this word are silent? Answered: @ 
ande. (This after.the word has been ana 
lyzed by the pupil into its three elementary 
sounds.) Why is there a silent ¢ in this 
word? The pupil will wish, perbaps, to 
answer: Because the vewel o is to be made 
long. But he will see that o is not long and 
will be nonplussed. What two sounds does 
g represent? If the pupil has not previously 
learned this, be will now readily do it for 
himself, which is important, by having 
words already familiar pronounced to him 
which contain g with its two different 
sounds. How would dodge be pronounced 
if there were no silent letters in it? An- 
swered: dog. What is here tae sound of g? 
Answered by producing it. Now add final 
silent ¢ and provounce the word. Pro. 
nounced: doge. What is here the sound of 
g? Answered. What then do you think 
may be the use of the ¢ after g? Answered 
(perhaps with a hint from you): To show 
that g has its soft sound. 

Pronounce doge again (to the pupil). The 
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pupil pronounces it. Pronounce dodge 
again. Pronounced. What is the differ- 
ence? Answered: in doge the ois long; in 
dodge the ois short. The silent final ¢, then, 
would seem to show that the yowel sound is 
long. But how is it shown that really the 
vowel sound is meant to be short in dodge? 
Answered: by putting a silent d after it. 

By such a course of procedure as this in 
teaching orthography many desirable ends 
are served. — 

In the first place, the tedium of the 
drudgery is immensely relieved to the child. 

In the second place, the attentive powers 
of the child are trained, in a manner entirely 
analagous to that which scientists justly 
claim to be observable when the sciences of 
Nature furnish to the pupil object-lessons 
for study. 

In the third place, the germs of the classi- 
fying and generalizing instinct in the juve- 
pile mind are safely and wholesomely fos. 
tered to development. 

In the fourth place, the mysteries of En- 
glish orthography are much more easily and 
tapidly mastered. 

In the fifth place, the foundations are early 
laid for that knowledge of comparative phi- 
ology which every liberally educated man 
thust acquire; but which, as matters now 
go, many a college student is matriculated 
without having the smallest rudimental 
preparation for acquiring. 

In the sixth place, the most invaluable 
habits of mental ¢ntuition in study are en- 
couraged at the very beginning of the educa- 
tion of the child. 

Give us maladroits, if we must have them, 
for teachers in our college faculties; but let 
us have teachers with common sense to the 
point of genius to teach our children. 
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THANKS FOR PAIN. 


BY HOWARD GLYNDON, 








Ox! lovely lerend of the song 

Death taught unto the silent swan, 
Of silver mystery breaking forth 

From virgin throat at blush of dawn, 


Yet rarer far than this the tones 
From that strange lyre best strung by pain 
-Men call the soul, whea one dread hand 
Strikes chords that long have waiting lain. 


‘Some souls, bigh-strung and all untried, 
It smiteth strongly for their good ; 
‘Not till the Artist’s theme is played, 
Is all its context understood ! 


On its last notes shall soar the soul ; 
So perfectness shall come at last. 

How sweet that close is I shall know 
When these sharp strains are overpast, 








POSSIBLE VINDICATIONS OF THE 
WAYS OF GOD TO MAN. 


BY GAIL HAMILTON. 


Wuen the Divine Being deigned to givea 
human record of his ways he in a manner 
challenged human criticism. In the matter 
of Jacob he managed very differently from 
what we should suppose a just God would 
do, and we naturally cast about for reasons. 
Was it an occasion where magnunimity was 
thore effective than penalty? Did the 
jivine condescension work remorse in 
Jacob's heart? Not at all. He was sur- 
prised; but not into repentance, still less 
Into restoration. The prudent, discreet man 
Was convinced that his vision was from God, 
and he vowed a vow, but still with his eye 
steadfastly fixed on the main chance. 

“Tf—God will be with me” God had 
promised to be with him. 


“And—will keep me in the way that I 


go”— God had promised to keep him in 
all places whither he should go. 

“And—will give me bread to eat”— 
None of your glittering and sounding gen- 
erglties for @& cob! He meant to have the 
terms of the bargain clearly defined, 
“ Keeping thee” is neither here nor there. 
He was too wily himself to believe that the 
Lord God could be trusted with verbal dis- 
cretien or a liberal rendering of the terms of 
the contract. “Shall I have plenty to eat 
and drink and wear?” 

“‘ And—raiment to put on?” 

“So that I come again to my father’s 
house in peace”— Not harried and bated 
and hunted by that great, strong, angry 
Esau. 

“THEN shall the Lord be my God.” 


Truly such worshi 
iP must be pleasing to 
the Maker of men. ? 


¥ 





There is a sort of sublime audacity in the 
way in which the Bible deals with facts. It 
not only never palliates, but it never explains. 
It makes the most astounding statements 
without a particle of emotion. Its respect- 
able and virtuous men are credited with 
high-handed villainy as coolly as the census 
is taken. Nations fall at the edge of the 
sword, and nobody winces. Principles are 
enunciated, precepts laid down, biography 
and history written. You are left to work 
on them at your leisure. You may recon- 
cile contradictions, if you can. You may 
find motives, if you choose. You may like 
or dislike, accept or reject; but you will get 
no help from the sacred writer. He is abso- 
lutely indifferent to your conclusions and 
opinions, to your creeds, and your theories. 
He marches straight on through his narra- 
tive, perfectly calm and composed; and you 
can take yourself and your hypotheses out 
of the way, or be serenely trodden under 
foot. He gives no sign. . 

Without professing to be able to vindicate 
the ways of God to man, I may be allowed 
to suggest that the Creator manages his 
world on a business basis. We are apt to 
think of him as intent only on rewarding 
the good and punishing the bad. Doubt- 
less, in the end, goodness will be upheld 
and iniquity destroyed; but at present, and 
to our experience and consciousness, it is 
not holiness, but avuilability, that seems to 
be in requisition. Ged chooses men and 
nations for bis service not in proportion to 
their innocence, but their fitness. Justasin 
time of war commands may be awarded not 
to the officer of blameless moral character, 
but of the greatest military genius. Just as 
in time of peace men may be elevated to 
hich station in spite of known personal 
blemishes, because they have the knowledge, 
the capacity, the experience which the 
country needs, Their moral delinquency 
may be a grief of heart to Isaac and 
Rebekah, o thorn in the side of Rachel; but 
it may not incapacitate them from handling 
the public revenues or caring for the public 
interests better than any other man. We say 
sometimes that the people should vote only 
for good men, but a good man in the wrong 
place will do as much mischief as a bad 
man. God does not seem to have been very 
particular about employing good men. 

The divine purpose or object was to 

choose a nation to receive the Christ for the 
whole world’s sake. For this purpose it is 
easy to see that Esau, fearless, adventurous, 
great-hearted, raiding around the country, 
sword in hand, sacrificing his most valued 
treasures in amoment of impetuous fatigue, 
easily placated, but easily inflamed, was far 
less fitted than the plain and quiet Jacob, 
dwelling in tents, clinging to his mother, 
working seven years for his wife, and, when 
cheated out of her, patiently taking another 
seven years’ pull at it—not like Esau, carv- 
ing out bis fortune with his sword in the 
wide, wild desert, but whittling it out with 
his jack-knife, among his sheep and 
goats. It was not Esau’s unsuspect- 
ing readiness nor generous forgiveness 
that unfitted him for the Lord’s service; 
but his impulsive temper and nomadic 
tastes. It was not Jacob’s duplicity that 
recommended him to God ; but his tenacity 
of purpose. God met him at Bethel not to 
encourage him in his wickedness, but to en- 
courage him in spite of bis wickedness. 
Jacob was thoroughly frightened, and it was 
necessary that he should be reassured. But 
in order that he should be the bearer of 
the Messiah to the world it was not indis- 
pensable that he should be brave. It was only 
indispensable that he should live and pros- 
per. Jacob was no better a man for secur- 
ing bis just wages from tricky Laban by a 
trick, and stealing away from him unknown 
when he had the power and the right to 
march off with flying colors; but that in- 
tense love of life and peace and quietness, 
and that ever-present timidity which made 
him always and instinctively choose the sub- 
niissive, peaceable, servile course, rather than 
the outspoken, resolnte, and possibly violent 
one, constituted him the fit recipient of the 
ark and the covenant. He failed in grit, 
but he was mighty in grip. 

Probably Jacob was of so mean a nature 
that he could not understand the nature of 
the transaction in which he had just been 
implicated, norin the least appreciate the 
enormity of thé crime which be had com- 
mitted. But a high moral sense was not 





necessary. There needed only certain men- 
tal and individual qualities, which Jacob 
possessed ; and God did not even make the 
attempt to indoctrinate him into a high 
spiritual life, or to inspire him with high 
moral sentiments, but accepted his coarse, 
mercenary loyalty, and left it to time and 
circumstances to make a better man of him. 
Jacob as an individual was no dearer to 
God than was Esau. But Jacob as the 
founder of the nation chosen for the most 
important mission of the world was inval- 
uable. Therefore, God met him and sus- 
tained him. 

This also may have had a place in the 
Divine economy. Christ came to save that 
which was lost, to call not the righteous but 
sinners to repentance. As he took upon 
himself the form of man in order to save 
men, so it may be that he took upon himself 
the form of the lowest. and least of men to 
save the lowest and least. Humanity was 
to be saved not from its noble, its generous, 
its manly traits; but from its vile, mean, un- 
d rhanded tendencies. So God chose out 
the mean and sly, and made himself of no 
reputation, but incorporated himself with 
them, that no one henceforth should think 
himself or be thought by others too mean, 
too low forsalvation. Christ, in rising up out 
of this crafty, cruel, wretched family, drew 
all the crafty, cruel, wretched human family 
withhim:. Godcould have stayed in Heaven 
and ruled the world thence ; but, choosing to 
descend, he showed that it was necessary he 
should lescend, in order, as it were, to get a 
better purchase. We may, thence, infer that 
the deeper the descent the more sweeping 
the salvation. 


There remains, of course, always the alter- 
native of denying the reality of the revela- 
tion, We may believe that it was only a 
dream—that God did not appear, but that 
Jacob magnified his own consequence and 
salyed his conscience with a trumped-up 
story. This would be no worse than many 
things which he is reported to have done. 
And, when he subsequently told the story of 
his speckled and riog-streaked cattle to 
Leah and Rachel, we cannot help suspecting 
that he drew along bow. But, besides that 
he seems to have been too unimaginative a 
man to have invented such a story, and that 
the narrative is not given as from his lips, 
but from the pen of the historian. His tale 
of the second vision rather confirms the real- 
ity of the first. He could not invent a cir- 
cumstance so remarkable; but when it had 
once happened to him he was so childish 
and so given to fibbing that it was quite easy 
and natural to him to get up a dream and a 
vision on the slightest provocation. It was 
so very respectable a way to disarm criticism 
upon any questionable proceeding to say: 
‘“*The Angel of God spake unto me in a 
dream.” 

Dr. Robinson, in a late number of The 
Congregationalist, makes a remarkably, in- 
deed, I might almost say a startlingly interest- 
ing statement on this subject. In his travels 
he had reached a slope that looked straight, 
down upon the spot where Jacob must have* 
lain, near the old city of Luz, and there the 
party halted to rest. : 


‘*T remember now how instinctively I 
found astone fora pillow. I lay back, with 
my hands over my eyes, but irresistibly 
peering through them. A long beautiful 
valley lay right down before us, so regular 
and smooth that it migut have been fur- 
rowed with a giant’s plow. Wonderfully 

reen it was with the first verdure of spring. 

t stretched away for full three or four 
mniles, rising rapidly in the glade all the 
time, until it faded into dimness and one: 
pearance on the summit of a high hill. It 
appeared to be a most fertile land-tract, 
caught thus thriftly by some industrious 
husbandman, who, in order further to guard 
it on either side from the wash of the bills, 
had terraced it all along its length, with con- 
spicuous walls of stone. So there below 
us it was spread, a green oblong of soil, out- 
lined and plain, between two lengths of 
rude yellow masonry the entire distance. 
Across the slender tongue of land, at right 
angles to the rest, the painstaking man bad 
constructed other éerraces in the same way— 
one in perbaps every forty rods or there- 
abouts, This was to catch moisture and 

revent the wash inthe other direction. 

ut, if I make myself clear at all in the de- 
scription, itis evident that the appearance 
was precisely that of a gigantic ladder, one 
end close to us, distinct at our feet, the 
other almost touching the sky. While I 
was recalling the: history in listless remin- 
iscence, it suddenly occurred to me that 
this was Jacob's vision. 

I started up with an exckemation of 
surprise that fairly aroused my companions, 
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. ., Allour eyes were instantly turned 
toward the sput. There could be no mis- 
taking it. Here was the faultless natural 
image, half disclosed as it must have been in 
the starlight to him, out of which Jacob's 
ladder grew. I donot say this was what he 
saw. l only say it was what we saw. We 
laid our heads back upon the ‘ pillows’ and 
the illusion was perfect. Away from us, 
from earth to Heaven, that exquisite struc: 
ture rose on its background of beautiful 
green.” 


But does not this seem to give the story a 
purely earthly, though a beautifully poetic 
origin? 

a 


BISHOP HILDEBOLD. 


BY RACHEL POMEROY. 





WHEN mighty Charlemagne made the lands 
obey, 

Cologne’s good bishop one unlucky day 

Died unaware, leaving forsooth his church, 

Cleric and laywan, sadly in the lurch ; 

As hard bestead, alack! as you'll have seen 

A hive of honey-bees without its queen. 

Prelate Ambrose had been a man of grace; 

Pray, who of them was fit to take his place? 

Hot the discussion hissed from tongue to 
tongue, 

An angry hornet’s nest, that buzzed and stung, 

It seemed the sacred office must go bare 

For lack of one worthy to enter there; 

Though some averred they could perceive, al+ 
most, 

{n his old seat the dead’s reproachful ghost, 

Foregoing yet awhile the bliss of heaven 

To wear the vestments Holy Church had given, 

Till her elect be sent the chair to claim, 

And so the dear Lord nowise suffer shame. 


Their wrangle reached the Empegor—at first 

A hum remote, that soon in bubbub burst 

About his ears. ‘‘ Now, by the blessed tree, 

Yon scandal is the Devil’s own,” cried he. 

‘* Myself will thither, take in band the brawl, 

And choke it stoutly ere a worse befall. 

Faith, they shall have such bishop as I choosé} 

Whom Charlemagne names no subject dare re» 
fuse.”’ “s 

Forth set the monarch straightly for Cologne. 

No retinue took he, but rode alone— 

After his custom, clad in hunting gear. 

Now, while he musing journeyed and dtew 
near 

To K6nigedorf, it presently befel], 

Was heard hard by the forest chapel bell, 

Ringing to miss. Forthright dismounting, he 

Slipped quiet in, and knelt religiously 

To worship with the folk. When servicé 

ceased, 

Ewperor courteously approached the 

priest, 

Proffering an alms, But said the other: ‘* Nay, 

For I need naught, nor yet my flock. I pray 

You keep your gold. Ws are forbid, besides. 

Yet,” quoth be, ‘ have you haply any hides 

Of stag orroe? Why, give me, if you will, 

Evough to bind my mass-book. ’Tis in ill 

Plizht, look, and sadly needeth cover few. 

So may you at small pains real service do.’’ 

Thereat, well pleased, the Emperor leughed 
reply : 

* A costlier gift than hides or gold bring I! 

Surcly, thou art the very man I seek 

To fill Cologne’s long-waiting bishopric. 

Follow thy monarch thither. Lo! we two 

Will quick enough those quarrel-knots undo.” 


The 


Then, albeit sore amazed, the priest obeyed. 

And all fell out even as Charlemagne said, 

For through Cologne none could the Emperor 
find 

So incorruptible and pure iu mind 

At Kinigsdorf’s good priest. Therefore was he 

In brief time, with due pomp and ceremony, 

Installed. Men loved him well; and when at 
last, 

Honored and full of years, the prelate passed, 

An orphaned city wept around his bed 

And for long space would not be comforted, 

Yea, many a year thereafter people told 

The tale of saintly Bishop Hildebold. 

Moreover, this was he did consecrate 

Saint Peter’s dome, founding the same in state 

Above the spot whereon, like carven flowers, 

Cluster to-day Cologne’s eathedral towers. 


} 





Ir would be well if every scholar and 
teacher in the Sunday-school memorized the 
entire lesson of each week. Where, however, 
this is not insisted on the “Golden Text,” if 
nothing more, can be learned by all. These 
texts give the leading thought or teaching of the 
lessons. Fastened in the mind, they form a 
precious chain, of which each link is priceless. 
In reviews they can be called up advantageous- 
ly, At all times their recollection is of incalca- 
lable benefit. The recitation of the Golden Text 
for the day, by the entire school, should be un- 
varyingly a part of the reguli v sehool.exercises, , 
Very often, tuo, the Golden Vexts of former 
weeks should be called for in the slass or from 





the desk, to keep them fresh in mind. 
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THE EVANGELICAL . ALLIANCE, 


MONDAY, OCT. 6rx. 


Address of Prof. Stanlev Leathes, 
of King’s College; London. 


‘WHAT may be the best practical method 
of counteracting the unbelief of the present 
day isa question at once so large and so 
important that we may well think before 
attempting to answer it. For is not that be- 
lief hydra-headed? No sooner is one head 
destroyed than many others appear in its 
place. There is unbelief on metaphysical 
grounds and unbelief on natural grounds. 
There is the unbelief Of criticism, which 
may be called a posierioré unbelief; and there 
is the unbelief of abstract and preliminary 
objections, which may be called unbelief on 
& pious ground. 

itis probable, however, that, despite the 
various forms unbelief may assume, there is 
more or less unity in the ultimate cause pro- 
ducing. it. When, moreover, we speak of 
modern infidelity, it must not be assumed 
that the relative growth of infidelity is 
greater now than it was of old, or that the 
forms it exhibits in the present days are 
altogether original and have never been pre- 
sented before. To say at once that the 
growth of modern unbelief is greater now 
than it has hitherto been would be to allow 
that the battle of faith is inclining to the 
side of our adversary, and that our own 
cause is failing, which would, at least, be im- 
politic, if not untrue. An essential prelim- 
inary step to deciding upon the best methods 
of counteracting modern unbelief is to arrive 
at some definite notion of what is meant by 
unbelief and what are its essential charac- 
teristics. Now, it appears that the essential 
view of the usual forms of unbelief that are 
prevalent nowadays is the refusal to ac- 
knowledge that an actual Divine revelation 
has been in any sense vouchsafed to man. 
This apart altogether from any questions 
which may legitimately arise on the wide 
and delicate subject of inspiration. We may 
well have a revelation that is authoritative 
and final, and yet be totally unable to define 
what inspiration is or how it works. It is 
needless to show that the question ‘Have 
we a revelation” is one that does not admit 
of any answer that can be proved to demon- 
stration either way. Even the most strenu- 
ous opponents of Christianity are not pre- 
pared with any demonstration of a negative 
answer. This is too often forgotten by the 
disputants on either side. It has been ad- 
mitted, over and over again, that the proof 
of revelation is not, generally speaking, 
demonstrative; but it is too often overlooked 
that the disproof of revelation or the proof 
against revelation is not demonstrative 
either. The question must, after all, resolve 
itself into a balance of probabilities. But 
then again, from the nature of the case, the 
answer to the question ‘* Have we a reve- 
lation” must really depend upon facts, rather 
than theories. This also isa point that is 
habitually disregarded by the opponents of 
Christianity, and it is now that we would 
endeavor to find one of the first answers to 
our thesis: What is the best method of coun- 
teracting modern unbelief? 

First, we would say, by always maintain- 
ing that that question of unbelief is not 
really a matter of opinion, but a matter of 
fact. If isa question of interpretation of 
facts. There are certain broad and patent 
facts which are.virtually independent of the 
various doubts that have been advanced on 
critical grounds, and it is on these the proof 
of revelation actually rests. For example, 
to take one notorious fact, which is patent to 
all: there is no question as to what has been 
the condition of the Jewish nation for the 
last 1,800 years. There is no question as to 
what their state isnow. They area distinct 
and separate people, end yet they have 
cation existence. They are a people dis- 
persed throughout all the nations of the 
earth. This has been more or less their 
condition for upward of 2,000 years. It 
first began from that dark period of their 
history which is known as the Captivity, 
which took place under Shalmaneser and 
Nebuchadnezzar, and it is perfectly certain 
that this condition was very significantly 
portrayed in their national literature many 
centuries before it was realized in fact. 
There are many passages in Leviticus and 
Deuteronomy which declare distinctly what 
is to-be the condition of the people, which on 
no critical theory can be brought down low 
2nough to be drawn from the life,and yet 
are not less graphic than if they were. 
These passages are cast.dm the form of 
prophecy and obviously profess to be pro- 
phetic. But it cannot for a moment be pre- 
tended that they are prophecies after the 
event. If, however, they are not prophecies 
after the event, they must be prophecies 
before it. But, if they are prophecies before 
the event, nothing is more certain and man- 
ifest than that the event has fulfilled them 
tothe letter. If, however, it is affirmed that 
the whole theory or prophecy is one that re- 
quires to be remodeled, and that it must not 
be performed in a form too bald or naked, 
yet this fact remains in its broad and evident 
features: that alike in the Old Testament 
and in the New there is to be perceived con- 
tinually the latent consciousness of a comin; 
future for Isfael, which shall be in painfu 
contrast to the ‘past. This is stated in a 
manner 80 marked and special and in forms 
so: various that it cannot be disregarded. It 
is impossible that the expression can be 
gratuitous. And, seeing that we have before 








our very eyes now the evidence of the cor- 
respondence of the events with the commu- 
nication of them, ages and ages before their 
occurrence, there is but one conclusion pos- 
sible: that these denunciations which claimed 
to be prophetic have in the long result of 
history established their claim to be so re- 
garded. 


Now, I have heard it asserted that the 
ethnological characteristics of the Jewish 
nation are not so exceptional as commonly 
supposed. But it must be bornein mind that 
we have not only the singularity of the fact 
torest on, which may or may not be unique; 
but we have also the previous declaration of 
the fact, which is absolutely and entirely 
unique. To take an illustration. Prof. Max 


Miller, in his work on the ‘‘ Science of Re-. 


ligion,” has shown in a very interesting 
manner the very remarkable parallel that 
exists between the descent of Buddism from 
Brabmanism and of Christianity from Juda- 
ism ; and he has shown, also, that just as 
Buddhism became the prevailing religion of 
those races among whom Brahmanism was 
not indigenous, so also Christianity struck 
root, not among the Jewish nation or Semitic 
races, from which it sprung, but found its 
home among the Gentile nations, who were 
of alien origin. Now, this is an historic 
parallel, which, no doubt, more or less accu- 
rately holds good and is very remarkable. 
But the parallelism is incomplete, because 
in Judaism and Christianity we have not 
only the natural pedigree which may be 
traced in Brahmanism and Buddhism; but 
much more than this, we have in Mosaism 
the distinct germ of Christianity, which 
cannot be said of the other two. And yet 
further, we have also in the Scriptures of 
the Jews the definite assurance that, while 
that people themselves are rejected, the 
Gentile nations shail inherit their spiritual 
wealth and become heirs of the promises 
which they have not believed. And it is 
this explieit announcement which differen- 
tiates altogether and conclusively the rela- 
tion between Mosaism and Christianity from 
any historical parallel which may be drawn 
to illustrate it. And it is the same with the 
historic condition of the Jewish people and 
the charming portraiture of it which their 
Scriptures contain. If the one finds any 
true historic parallel elsewhere, the other, 
most assuredly, does not; and it is the co-ex- 
istence of the two, which being as it is equal- 
ly broad and definite, that constitutes that 
moral evidence of divine foreknowledge and 
design which it becomes impossible to set 
aside. 

The same may be said likewise of the 
broad and general characteristics of the 
Jewish literature. There is no literature 
which has been subjected to so severe and 
searching a criticism as that of the Jewish 
nation, which has been tried in a fiery or- 
deal. Its several parts have been torn piece 
from piece, and the authorships of them 
assigned to all conceivable writers; and 
yet, in spite of all this, the broad features 
of them are undeniable and indestructible. 
For example, there is no nation possessed of 
so remarkable an historic record as the Jew- 
ish nation. I speak now not of the facts 
comprised in the history, but of the historic 
record itself. And yet this record, as a 
whole, is undoubtedly trustworthy. We 
dare not on critical grounds assume it to 
be otherwise, because if we do we cut the 
very foundations away on_which our criti- 
cism itself must rest. But this historic 
record is confirmed both by the national 
songs which we possess in the Book of 
Psalms and also by the independent writ- 
ings of the prophets. It cannot be affirmed 
that in any important respect this threefold 
testimony is divergent, and that, taking it as 
we find the salient features of it, so marked 
and so exceptional, that itis impossible to 
say that we are dealing with facts or cir- 
cumstances of no more than ordinary signifi- 
cance. For example, the narrative of the 
Exodus, treat it as we will, and force down 
the supernatural as we may, becomes often 
all indicative of agencies at work which are 
not those of everyday life or Godless, mis- 
directed chance. Itis impossible to divest 
the narrative of the Exodus of the evidence 
of purpose, and it is equally impossible to 
accept even the framework of the narrative 
as true. Further, that the only explanation 
of the facts is the assumption of a purpose. 
The only way in which it is possible to ac- 
count for the phenomena we meet with in 
the Jewish history on a rational basis is by 
saying that the special characteristics of the 
history were the creation of the-faith of the 
people. It was their mental habit to dis- 
cover the supernatural everywhere and to 
recognize Divine interference on their be- 
half, and, starting with this assumption, 
even the main ordinary events become trans- 
ferred into a marvelous way, but it is im- 
possible to affirm that the reduction of an 
entire nation from the oppression of a hos- 
tile and a warlike people isin no sense an 
ordinary event, and it is just this event 
which remains the embarrassing element 
after everything of a miraculous character 
has been + ying The redemption of 
Israel outof Egypt was, as a matter of in- 
disputable fact, accomplished by Moses. It 
vas accomplished, on his part, reluctantly. 
It was accomplished, as he believed, in 
obedience to a Divine command. It was 
accomplished without bloodshed or the 
drawing of a sword. It was accomplished 
at once and without failure or delay. It 
was accomplished in connection with cer- 
tain circumstances, such as the institution 








of the Passover, which gave it peculiar sig- 
nificance. For 1,500 years the Passover 
was kept, and it was utterly devoid of mean- 
ing if it did not point back to the deliver- 
ance out of Egypt; but, unless the record of 
its institution is altogether untrustworthy, 


-it rested precisely upon the same authority 


as the deliverance itself. And that their 
deliverance is the most remarkable event in 
all history, the Exodus cannot be reduced 
to the dimensions of ordinary history if in 
all its features it transcends them ; and yet, 
if it transcends them, no less in the features 
of its details than in the principles on which 
it was accomplished, it is hard to say that 
it affords no illustration or confirmation of 
its principles, and is to be regarded just as 
ordinary history, which does not claim to 
illustrate or confirm a given principle. 

But that which is true of the Exodus is 
true also of many an episode in Old Testa- 
ment history ; and, in fact, from beginning 
to end it is developed in obedience to enun- 
ciated principles that the principle and the 
history must stand or fall together. It is 
not easy to reject the history, and conse- 
quently the acceptance of the principles is 
unavoidably involved in any fair treatment 
of the history. Every great stage in the 
historic development of Israel is distinctly 
announced beforehand. The thralldom in 
Egypt was announced to Abraham; the de- 
liverance from Egypt was announced to 
Moses. The establishment of the throne of 
Judea was announced to David. The cap- 
tivity was announced to Hezekiah. The 
return was announced to Jeremiah. The 
ingathering of the Gentiles was announced 
to Hosea. The fulfillment of the last eluci- 
dates the fulfillment of the others. Hosea’s 
prophecy was eight centuries before the 
fact. We dare not in the face of that assert 
that the record of all the others was written 
after the event to which it referred, to sa 
nothing of such a theory involving so muc 
acquiescence of the nation in the open false- 
hood of the writers as is absolutely incon- 
ceivable. _ In short, it becomes a balance of 
probabilities between the requisite amount 
of intricate collusion and the admission 
upon conclusive evidence of the communi- 
cation to chosen recipients of the Divine 
foreknowledge. It is not easier to maintain 
upon mere a priori grounds the abstract im- 
possibility of prophecy than it is to believe, 
upon an accumulation of moral evidence 
which points to it, the fact that such 
prophecy has been vouchsafed upon highly 
exceptional occasions when the importance 
of the matter communicated was in har- 
mony with the exceptional character of the 
means employed. — 

In dealing, then, with the flippant and 
superficial infidelity which seeks to com- 
mend itself to popular favor in the present 
day, it is highly essential to dwell upon 
broad facts whieh are above the fluctuating 
results of an uncertain criticism. Itis never 
safe to trust ourselves to the narrow issue 
when one that is very broad and general is 
near at hand. If God has not written the 
evidence of his truth upon undeniable facts 
and the wide current of history, he has 
written it upon nothing. The Bible, as a 
whole, is precluded from the possibility of 
bearing witness to itself, because the Bible 
cannot define its own limits, but is depend- 
ent upon other authorities for the definition 
of its limits. But the Bible, as a whole, is 
sufficiently distinguished for the definition 
of its limits from all other productions; and 
to the substantial truth of the Bible message, 
as a whole, there is a testimony borne by 
history such as is borne by it to nothing else. 
We must decide in the face of this class and 
unimpeachable testimony if we should de- 
cide that the substantial truth of the Bible 
record and message, as a whole, is undeserv- 
ing of credit. There is a mass of corrobora- 
tive evidence in support of the framework 
of Old Testament history, such as does not 
exist in support of the narrative of Tacitus 
or Thucydides, and the mass of this evidence 
is continually becoming greater and contin- 
ually receiving fresh elucidation. 

The strength of unbelieving criticism 
consists in the pertinacity with which cer- 
tain points of detail are dwelt upon; but 
the strength of that which is opposed to it 
consists in the breadth of the issue which is 
based upon the broad and general principles 
and facts which are untouched by criticism. 
The mass of evidence for the fact of a 
special and unique revelation being con- 
tained in the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments is so great that it is impossible 
for a rightly-instructed and unbiased mind 
to reject the former. For example, the 
relation between the Old Testament and the 
New is of such a kind as to be entirely with- 
out parallel. There is no other instance in 
literature of one book of highly composite 
nature, which was yet regarded as one, be- 
ing the origin and the literary parent of 
another book, also composite in its nature, 
and that after an interval of 400 years, as in 
the case of the Old Testament and the New. 
The one isin some sense the natural descend- 
ant of the other, and yet no one could have 
anticipated such a development as likely or 
possible. All this is an instance of the kind 
of facts upon which the theory of an actual 
God-giving and authoritative revelation rests. 
They are at once broad, deep, and solid in 
their character. They are invulnerable to 
the attacks of criticism and they are inex- 

icable on any merely natural principles. 

ey point clearly, naturally, and conclu- 
sively to one explanation, and to one only; 
and, ‘though they do not mathematically 
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demonstrate it, they offer a moral proof 
which is much more nearly complete than 
any disproof that can be set against it, 
Not only is revelation in its subject matter 
& witness to its own origin, but so also is the 
record in which the revelation is set forth in 
its generic and unalterable features a wit- 
ness to the fact that a similar combination 
of phonomena, equally significant and 
various, could not have been produced by 
chance. And from the nature of the cage 
there is no alternative between a denial that 
these phenomena have any meaning at all 
and an admission that the meaning they 
have is the one alleged. by 
In attempting, then, to stem the tide of 
unbelief which rises in all directions around 
us, it is essential to plant our feet firm upon 
the rock whose foundation is hid far beneath 
its deepest channels, as the summit thereof 
rises far above its roaring waves and foam- 
ing billows. Unless we stand upon the 
rock that is higher than we are, it is impos- 
sible not to be borne away by them. It is 
not in ourselves or in our arguments, our 
logic and eloquence that our hope lies, but 
in the revelation of the arm of the Lord. 


“If he does not manifest himself in his reve- 


lation, it will speak in vain; but revelation 
is a thing of the spirit, and the heart, and 
art of reasoning. hen God has revealed 
himself to the conscience and the heart, the 
reason brings her offering to attest and 
confirm the message; but when the con- 
science is deaf to the voice of God the rea- 
son also is blind t®@ the message of his‘ 
truth. The distinctiveness of a skeptical 
criticism must be met by a constructive as- 
sociation of facts that are independent of 
it. This and that denial may, as occasion 
serves, be met and answered in detail. But 
special controversy of this kind is within 
the reach only of a few, and that which is 
to operate on the public at large is the ex- 
hibition of the broad front of truth in its 
many and manifold bearings; and whenever 
this is given in faith and sincere depend- 
ence on God it brings forth its fruit in 
good season. The word of truth spoken 
rom a believing heart in the spirit 
of earnest love will not die, for it is the 
word of the Living God, and he hath 
said: ‘‘It shall not return to me void; but 
it shall accomplish that which I please, and 
: shall prosper in the thing whereto I sent 


Address of Dr. James McCosh. 

I invite you into a temple in which are 
symbols and inscriptions fitted to instruct 
us as to the true character and history of 
our world. That temple is not made by 
human hands, but by Him who created the 
heavens andtheearth. It is larger, grander, 
and yet simpler than the rock-cut temples 
of India, than the columnar vistas of Egypt, 
than the cathedrals raised by the piety of 
the Middle Ages. Some of the great passes 
in the Alps, Andes, and Himalayas bear some 
likeness to it in length and hight; but they 
are bare and sterile, whereas this is covered 
on both sides with figures full of meaning. 
At the grand entrance are two forms which 
arrest the attention. The one on the right 
consists of two tables of stone, representing 
law, moral and natural. The one on the 
left is an altar, with flowers and fruit on it 
and a bleeding lamb. Here the vista bursts 
on our view, and extends on till the sides are 
lost in the dim distance; but at the furthest 
end is an object which no distance can 
lessen—the Rock of Ages, with a throne set 
on it which cannot be moved, and the An- 
cient of Days seated on it; and in the midst 
‘*a lamb as it had been slain”; and midway 
between the entrance and the end is a cross 
lifted and a meek sufferer stretched upon it, 
but with a halo round his head; and above 
him, spanning the arch, a rainbow formed 
by the refraction of the pure white light 
which streams from Him who dwelleth in 
what is inaccessible to mortal eyes and full 
of glory. On each side of this extended 
gallery are symbollic figures, and these grow 
out of each other and carry on a continued 
history from the past into the future onward 
into eternity. he great limners of the 
world are busily employed in drawing the 
pictures on this palace of the great Kine, 
Iam to engage you for a little while in 
looking at them and reading the inscrip- 
tions. 


[After describing the inscriptions onf “ the 
religious side ”—the biblical account of the 
origin and fall of man, the salvation pro- 
vided by Christ, and the progress and fina) 
triumph of his kingdom, Dr. McCosh turned 
‘to the other side.] 

But let us especially look at the grand 
truths inscribed by the expounders of science 
as you see them there, with their instruments 
for weighing and measuring and their labori- 
ous calculations. On the religious side 
everything was ascribed to God, proceeding 
orderly—‘‘ Thou hast established the earth 
and it abideth. They continue this day ac- 
cording to thine ordinances, for all are thy 
servants.” A somewhat different but not 
inconsistent view is given of the same ob- 
jocte on the scientific side, where everything 

gs ascribed to what is called law, which, 
however, when properly understood, implies 
alawgiver. So these men, consciously or 
unconsciously, are unfolding to our view 
the plan of the Great Creator. On this side 
of the hall of science you see inscribed, first, 
mathematical figures—such as squares, tri- 
angles, arches, spirals, and sections of the 
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cone; and it turns out that these regulate 
the forms and movements of objects in the 
heavens and in the earth, and are made to 
do so by.a God who, as Plato says, geome- 
trizes. Then you see science investigating 
inanimate nature, and showing that all the 
physical forces are modifications of one and 
the same force. Now it is seeking to dis- 
cover the order and progression of animated 
beings, of plants and animals. It has 
shown that there are geological epochs— 
first an azoic period ; then plants, marine 
and terrestrial; then the lower crea- 
tures, with animal life; then fishes, fowls, 
reptiles, quadrupeds ; and finally man. 

In looking at these phenomena men dis- 
cover everywhere development or evolu- 
tion. It appears in inanimate nature—in 
suns, planets, and moons—being evolved 
out of an original matter in a way which 
implies that the earth is older than the sun, 
and must have existed in ages and had 
light shining upon it beforé the sun took 
his solid form. It is a characteristic of or- 
nized beings to produce others after their 

d. Those who view development in the 
roper light see in it only a form or mani- 
estation of law. Gravitation is a law of 
contemporaneous nature extending over all 
bodies simultaneously—over sun, moon, 
and stars the most remote. Development 
is a law of successive nature, and secures a 
connection between the past and the pres- 
ent, and I may add the future, securing a 
unity, and it may be a progression from 
age to age. It is merely an exhibition of 
order running through successive ages, as 
the other is of order running through co- 
existing objects. 

But at this point difficulties and disputes 
arise. Is development so restricted that 
the plant and animal produces an offspring 
only after its kind—the lichen producing 
only the lichen, and the lily only the lily, 
and the oak only the oak, and the worm 
pint the worm, and the bee only the bee, 
and the horse only the horse? Or may our 
development be so extended as to imply in 
new circumstances and under new con- 
ditions a modification of kinds—that is, 
new species—and an advance from age to 
age from lower to higher forms? Some 
maintain that there isno power in nature to 
change species, and that when a new 
species sppeers it must be by an immediate 
fiat of God, acting independently of all 
natural agents. Others hold that there may 
be powers in nature—religious men say con- 
ferred by God—which gradually raise 
species into higher forms by aggregation 
and selection. I am not sure that religion 
has any interest in holding absolutely by 
the one side or other of this question which 
it is for scientific men to settle. I am not 
sure that religion is entitled to insist that 
every species of insect has been created by 
a special fiat of God, with no secondary 
agent employed. But in prosecuting these 
investigations science comes to walls of 
adamant, which will not fall down at its 
command ; and which, if it tries to break 
through, will only prostrate it and cause it 
to exhibit weakness before the world. It 
cannot develop without a matter to develop 
from, and it cannot tell where this original 
matter came from. This matter must have 
properties. What are these properties and 
whence? But the impression left by the 
statement of some isthat, if only we 
had this original matter, everything else 
could be accounted for by evolution. But 
(2) we cannot, apart from a designing mind, 
account for that combination, that organ- 
ization of agencies, mechanical, electrical, 
chemical, vital, which produces develop- 
ment. (8) It cannot say how animal sensa- 
tion or feeling came in. (4.) It cannot tell 
when or how instinct came in, how or when 
intelligence appeared, and affection, and 
pity, and love, and the discernment of good 
and evil. (5.) In particular it cannot render 
any account of the production of man’s 
higher endowment, his powers of abstract- 
ing, generalizing, and reasoning from the 
individual objects presented to him, of dis- 
covering necessary truth and the obligation 
of virtue. Science has not found these in 
the star-dust, nor were they in the ascidian, 
the fish, the monkey. How then did man 
get them; or, rather, whence came man as 
possessed of them? Science at all these 
places comes to chasms ‘which it cannot fill 
up. It has no facts whatever to support its 
theories, and is obliged to acknowledge that 
it has none. And.as to the hypotheses 
which it calls in, they do not even seem to 
explain the essential facts, the appearance 
of new powers or agencies not known to be 
at work before. But, meanwhile, as he is 
obliged to look at asetof phenomena un- 
knowa to or overlooked by the older physi- 
cists and naturalists, he has, as it looks to ani- 
mated beings, come in view of a conflict of 
which he can give no account and of a 
manifest evil. it speaks of worlds coming 
out of star-dust, of worlds shattered into 
fragments and their materials scattered into 
Space, and in regard to our earth of up- 
heavals, of sinkings of land,and the sub- 
mergence of all living beings on it, floods of 
denudations, of volcanoes, of icebergs, and 
Jong periods of shivering cold. All these 
might not be evils; but then it speaks of 
what is and must be an evil—of the exist- 
ence of rain. When living beings appear, 
it cannot tell how, it is obliged to speak of 
& struggle for existence, the stronger de- 
vouring the weaker, and innumerable dis- 
eases preying on the animal frame, of in- 
Sividuals dying and races perishing 
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from want of sustenance or amid over- 
whelmingconvulsions. When man appears, 
it cannot tell how; but on a scene ev dently 
prepared for him he carries the seeds of -dis- 
ease in his very person and he has to suffer 
pain of body and torture of mind. Around 
him are storms to destroy and disappoint- 
ments crossing his path, and within are self- 
ishness, and craving lusts, and repinings, and 
passions which war against each other and 
war against the soul. ‘True, there are in all 
these objects law and order and beneficence, 
obvious and pressing itself on the notice. 
Forces, blind in themselves, are made by 
these combinations to produce the most per- 
fect mathematical figures. Beauty appears 
everywhere in the sky and earth, in planet 
and plant. Every organ of, the animal 
frame is good in itself and liable to accom- 
plish its evident purpose. There is order in 
star and sun; but order coming out of dis- 
order. It is beauty in flower, in young man 
and maiden, coming out of dust and returning 
to dust. We seeit in that foliage, so beautiful 
even when it is fading. Does not the father 
feel it when he commits the body of his son 
to the grave, dust to dust, ashes to ashes? 
Man has high aspirations; but it is only to 
feel how far he falls beneath them. ‘All 
these are facts, quite as much so as the move- 
ments of the planets in elliptic orbits, as the 
laws of development in the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms. The proudest thinkers, 
as they are brought face to face with these 
facts, are obliged to acknowledge that they 
cannot discover a final cause in many of the 
most common agents of Nature—as, for in- 
stance, a derangement to which every organ 
of the frame is liable, and in the parasites 
which dwell in and feed on the body of all 
our noblest animals. The microscope shows 
us how exquisitely they are formed ; but all 
to inflict the more excrutiating pain. We 
may apologize for some of these things; but 
we cannot explain, for instance, the’ exist- 
ence of incurable sorrow and madness. 
Physiologists know that the organs: of the 
body—the eye, the stomach, the liver, the 
brain—might have been so constructed as not 
to be liable to disease and pain, to which 

they are exposed, not by accident, but by 
their very nature and structure. Combined 
science, as it looks into the future, is obliged 
to tell us that the world and all that is 
therein shall first have its heat exhausted, 
and then in the disintegration shall be burnt 
with fire; and what the new order of things 
to issue out of this elemental fire he cannot 
see. Now, this is in fact the sum of what 
science has been able tosay about our world. 

Our cosmos rises out of dust, is formed into 
beautiful shapes of warring powers, becomes 
order and progressive order, and ends in dis- 
solving heat. Our earth comes out a cloud 
and ends in a conflagration. The highest 
being, as he enters it, makes known his 
presence by a cry and ends his march 
through it in the grave. Surely, in all this, 

while there is much in the evident order 
and beneficence to elevate, there is not a 
little to awe and to humble us. The pro- 
foundest thinkers feel that they have come 
here to an unknown power, behind and be- 
neatif all, and are impelled, under a choking 
feeling, to cry out, like the dying Goethe, for 
light, and the windows to be opened to let 
it in. 

Meanwhile that other and higher law, the 
moral law, the law written on the heart, has 
something very important to utter, and it 

ronounces it in the name of God the 
wgiver. It affirms of itself that it 
is unbending as stone, and yet finds that 
man has broken it. It points emphatically 
to a judgment to come; it cannot say 
where or when, but certain to come—as 
certain that there is a law, an eternal 
law, and a God to guard it. The scene 
closes with each one placed before that bar, 
to give an account of the deeds done in the 
body, whether they have been good or 
whether they have been evil, and where it 
leaves him, in the midst of the conflagration 
of worlds, with undying matter taking new 
shapes and a soul—certainly as undying as 
that matter, and ready to be consigned to its 
new place of light or of darkness. 

Ill. Having taken a cursory glance at 
each of this rock-cut gallery, let us now look 
back upon the two. We see, in a general 
way, that there is a correspondence between 
them. In both we have moral law set forth. 
In one by the conscience, in the other by the 
commands or prohibitions in Eden, by the 
tables of stone on Mount Sinai, and by the 
sermon on the mount in the New Testament. 
But there is this important difference. The 
one tells us that the law has been broken, 
and, in proof, points to the wickedness in 
the world and the guilty remorse which agi- 
tates men’s bosoms, but reveals no way by 
which the sin can be forgiven; whereas the 
other, while it declares that sin has been 
committed, clearly makes known a way by 
which the sinner may be reconciled to God. 
Both reveal order in the world—one as ap- 
pointed by God, the other as discovered by 
man. In both we have progression in the 
Divine workmanship and the order—as Dr. 
Guyot has shown—very much the same. The 
Bible says that after man was made God 
tested from creation; and Dr. Dana assures 
us that ever since man appeared geology 
does not disclose a single new. species of 
plant or animal. It is surely a curious cir- 
cumstance that the picture of the formation 
of our earth was drawn upward of 3,000 
years before geology started and has con- 
tinued unchanged amid all the shiftings of 
science, The inspired record tells us, what 











anthropology confirms, that man has a two- 
fold nature—a body formed out of the dust 
of the ground, and a spirit, after the image 
of God, breathed into him. Nor is there any 
contradiction as to chronolo; For, ‘first, 
eology has no clock to tell us the time. 
hat it reveals is not absolute, but relative. 
It tells us that a certain epoch must have 
been before another epoch; but its deduc- 
tions are very uncertain as to how far back 
any one epoch, say the glacial epoch, carries 
us. These uncertainties have been increased 
a the discoveries lately made by Dr. Wy- 
lle Thomson and Dr. Carpenter, of crea- 
tures now living in the deep seas, which 
geologists, if they had found them as fossils, 
would at once have ascribed to a much 
earlier epoch. And as to Scripture, it con- 
tains no inspired chronology of early his- 
tory. What passes as such is drawn out of 
bibiogenealogies by fallible methods and 
drawn out of imperfect data. At this stage 
the scriptural record opens. A new and 
strange phenomenon is to appear in the uni- 
verse of God. It furnishes a glimpse of an 
early rebellion ; for one comes on the scene 
to tempt the first human pair. At the cor- 
responding point science gives intimations 
of a struggle, in which we see warring ele- 
ments, and_a gradual evolution of planets 
and satellites, the ‘sun consolidated into a 
center and capable of being seen from the 
earth; and when living © beings appear 
(science cannot tell how) we find animals 
devouring one another—the strong, with 
their terrible fangs and jaws, prevailing; the 
weak disappearing through disease, and 
death accompanied with brute passion and 
pain. History and biography came in to 
tell us how much of human activity has 
been spent in feuds among individuals, fam- 
ilies, and nations. Poetry, and at a later 
date romance, take-up the theme; and they 
delineate the hopes and fears and passions 
of our nature, and our bosoms beat respons- 
ively to their descriptions. _We feel that 
the Scriptures speak profoundly and truly 
when they say: ‘‘ For the earnest expecta- 
tion of the creature [or creation] waiteth for 
the manifestation of the sons God. For 
the creature was: made subject to variety, 
not willingly, but by reason of him who 
hath subjected the same in hope. Because 
the creature itself also shall be delivered 
from the bondage of,corruption. into the 
glorious liberty of the children of God, for 
we know that the whole creation [creature] 
groaneth in pain together until now.”— 
(Rom. viii.) The same apostle describes the 
internal struggle (Rom. vii, 14, 24): “Ye 
will is present with me, but how. to perform 
that which is good I find not.” Our world 
is not what some describe it. It is not what 
the rationalist would have it—a peaceful 
landscape, with nothing but order and 
beauty. It forces. upon our observation 
scenes which the expounders of natural 
theology and your Unitarians, who, discard- 
ing-inspiration, would fall back on natural 
religion, are unwilling to leok at; and the 
opponents of religion, natural and revealed, 
are right when they say that it is difficult 
or impossible to. discover final cause in 
everything—in the liability of every member 
of the body to disease, in pain often amount- 
ing to anguish, in sorrow which refuses to 
be comforted, in despair issuing in suicide. 
We may apologize for these things, but we 
cannot explain them. The last of the great 
series of German speculators, which began 
with Leibnitz and was continued by Kant 
and Hegel and terminated in Hartmann, 
have dwelt on the natural evils of terrible 
power and prevalence found everywhere in 
the world, and: the speculative philosophy 
which began with optimism and ended with 
pessimism audaciously avowed this, gaining 
not a few followers. The eral living specu- 
lative thinker of England, .belonging to a 
very different school from that of observa- 
tion, maintains that this world gives evidence 
of nothing beyond itself, except a great un- 
known, out of which all things have come. 
Nor is our world all sunshine and hope, all 
gratification and, gayety. We live in a 
world where ‘‘day and night alternate,” 
where the evening and the morning con- 
stitute the first day, and the second day, and 
go on; where every man goes accompanied 
with his shadow, which he cannot leave be- 
hind or overleap; and every one sooner or 
later will have to taste of bereavements, in- 
gratitude, ill usage, carrying within him a 
fire of fear, lust, and envy, ready to burst 
into a conflagration and burn up the soul, 
as fire is to burn up our world. ‘‘ Look 
now at this picture, and now at that,” and 
say whether they do not answer as face 
answereth to face in a glass, differing from 
each other only as one twin brother dif- 
fereth from another. 

Mathematical science has demonstrated 
that all that theism has argued in respect to 
the order of the final cause and benevolent 
purpose in the world is true and cannot be 
set aside. Every natural law—mechanical, 
chemical, vital—is good. Every organ of 
the body, when free from disorder, is good. 
There is certainly the most exquisite adapt- 
ation in the eye, however we may account 
for its formation and for the numerous dis- 
eases which seize upon it, Agassiz has 
shown by an induction of facts reaching 
over the whole history of the animal king- 
dom that there is a plan in the succession of 
organic life. It has the correspondence of 
connected plan. Itig jyst that kind of re- 
semblance in the parts,so much and no 
more, as always characterizes intellectual 


work proceeding from the same source, It. 


out the design in every bone, in every joint 

















































































has that freedom of manifestation, that In- 
dependence which characterizes the work of 
mind, as compared -with* the work of law. 
Sometimes, in looking at the ages of organic 
life, in its totality carried on with such care 
and variety and even playfulness of ex- 
pression; one is reminded of the great con- 
ception of the poet or musician, when the 
undertone of the fundamental harmony is 
heard beneath all the diverting of rhythm 
orsong. All this is true; but all this is not 
all the truth. ‘What tbe older scientific men 
did not see; what Newton did not see, as he 
looked upon the perfect order of the heavens; 
what Cuvier did not see when he.dwelt so 
fondly on every part of the animal structure; 
what Paley did not see when he pointed 


and muscle; what Chalmers did not see 
when in his . astronomical discoveries he 
sought to reconcile the perfection of the 
heavens with the need of God’s.providing a 
Saviour for men, has been forced on our 
notice as naturalists ‘have been: searching 
into animal life; with its struggles and its 
sufferings. There is order in our world; but 
it is order subordinating conflicting powers. 
There is goodness; but goodness overcoming 
evil. There is progression; but progression 
like that of the ship on the ocean; amid 
winds and' waves. There is a certainty of 
are but after a battle and a victory. 

ere may be seen everywhere an over- 
ruling power in bringing good out. of evil, 
so that Schopenhauer, in noticing the evil, 
has noticed-only a part, and. this.only a sub- 
ordinate part of the whole, and this to be. 
ultimately swallowed up. 

While they have seen the phenomenon, 
these men have not known what to: make of 
it. It is useless to tell the younger natural- 
ists that there is no truth in the doctrine of 
development; for they know that there is 
truth, which is-not to be set aside by denun- 
ciation. Religious philosophers might be 
more profitably employed in showing them 
the religious aspects of the doctrine of 
development; and some‘would be grateful to 
any who would help to keep their old faith 
in God and the ‘Bible with their, faith in 
science. But wemust at the same time 
point out the necessary limits of the doc- 
trine and rebuke the unwise; because con- 
ceited men—because they who have made a 
few observations in one department of 
physical nature, being commonly. profound- 
ly ignorant of every other, particularly of 
developmentin a very complicated process— — 
imagine that they can’ explain everything © 
by one law of evolution. But there is a © 
large and important body of facts which — 
this hypothesis cannot cover. Development 
implies an original matter with high endow- — 
ments. Whence the original matter? Itis © 
acknowledged by its most eminent .ex- © 
pounder that evolution cannot account for 
the appearance of life:. Greatly to the dis- 
appointment of some of his followers, Dar- 
win is obliged to postulate three or four 
germs created by God. To explain.the con- 
tinuance of life, he is obliged to call in a pan- 
genesis, or universal life, which is just a 
vague phrase for that inexplicable thing, life, 
and life is just a mode of God’s action. | 
Plants, the first life that appeared, have no © 
sensation. How did sensation come in? 4 
Whencé animal: instinct?. Whence affec- 
tion—the affection of a mother for. her off- | 
spring; of a patriot for his country, of a ~ 
Christian for his Saviour? - Whence intelli- 4 
gence? ‘Whence discernment of duty as im- | 
perative?» It is felt by all students of mental 7 
science that Darwin is weak when he seeks | 
to account: for these high ideas and senti- ~ 
ments. Careful as he is in noticing 
the eminent peculiarities. of ; plants .and | 
animals, and acquainted as he bas made | 
himself with the appetites and habits of ani- 
mals, he seems utterly incapable of under- 7 
standing man’s higher capacities and nobler © 
aspirations; of seeing how much is involved | 
in consciousness, in personal identity, in ~ 
necessary truth, in unbending attitude. He 
explains thém only byoverlooking theiri, 
essential peculiarities. . It is allowed thatg 
geology does not show an unbroken descent} 
of the lower animals from the higher. On 
the contrary, it is ever coming to breaks, | 
and in the.case.of a number of tribes of the | 
lower animals the more highly organized * 
forms appear first and are followed by a de-§ 
generacy. It is acknowledged that in the | 
historical.ages we do not see such endow-} 
ments coming in by natural law—the plant | 
bearing animal or the monkey becoming} 
man. That matter should of itself develop} 
into thought is a portion which neither ob-} 
servation nor reason sanctions. Science} 
gives no countenance to. it. Common) 
sense turns away from it. Philosophy} 
declares that this would be an effort with-| 
out a cause adequate to produce it. But these) 
inquiries have brought us face to face with) 
a remarkable body of facts. The known} 
efforts in the world, the order, beauty, andj 
beneficence, point to the nature and charac-) 
ter of their cause ; and this not an unknown) 
God, as Herbert Spencer maintains, but a) 
known God. ‘The invisible things of God) 
from the creation of the world are clearly seen, 
being understood from the things that are’ 
made, even his eternal power and Godhead.”) 
But in the very midst of the good there ic! 
evil. The good is shown in removing the 
evil, in solacing sorrow, and conquering sin. 
Eyil, properly speaking, cannot appear till 
there are animated beings;’and ‘as soon af 
sentient life there is pain, which is an evil 
It does look as if in the midst of arrange 
ments contrived with infinite skill there 
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some derangement. It may turn out that 
the Bible doctrines—so much ridiculed in 
the present—of there being a Satan, an ad- 
versary opposed to God and good, has a 
deep foundstion in the nature of things, 
even as it has a confirmation in our experi- 
ence, without and within us, where we find 
that when we would do good evil is present 
with us. The old Persians had a glimpse of 
the truth, —- derived from a perverted 
tradition and confirmed by felt experience, 
when they placed in the universe a power 
opposed to God ; but they misunderstood the 
truth when they made that power coeven 
and coequal with God, and the old Book, 
which some regard as antiquated, may be 
telling the exact truth when it tells us that 
sin is a rebellion to be subdued and in the 
end everlastingly cast out. How curious 
should it turn out that these scientific in- 
quirers, so laboriously digging in the earth, 
have, all unknown to themselves, come 
upon the missing link which is partially to 
reconcile natural and revealed religion. Our 
English Titan is right when he says that at 
the basis of all phenomena we come to some- 
thing unknown and unknowable. He would 
erect an altar to the unknown God, and 
Prof. Huxiey would have the worship paid 
there to be chiefly of the silent sort. Buta 
Jew born at Tarsus, no mean city, trained 
in Greek philosophy and brought up at the 
feet of Gamaliel, but subdued on the road 
to Damascus by a greater teacber than any 
in Greece or Jewry, told the men of Athens, 
who had erected an altar to the unknown 
God: ‘*Whom ye ignorantly worship, him I 
declare unto you.” It does look as if later 
science had come in view of the darkness 
brooding over the face of the deep, without 
knowing of the wind of the Spirit which is 
to dispel it, and divide the evil from the 
good, and issue it a spiritual creature, of 
which the first or natural creation was a 
type. We do not as yet see all things recon- 
ciled between these two sides—the side of 
the Scripture and: the side of science; but 
we see enough to satisfy us that the two cor- 
respond. it is the same world, seen ander 
different aspects. Wesee in both the most 
skillful arrangement; we are told in both of 
some derangement. Both reveal a known 
God; both bring us to a difference. The re- 
lation is not one of identity, but of corre- 
spondence—like that of the earth to the con- 
cave sky by whichit is canopied, like that of 
the movement of the dial on the earth tothat 
of the sun ip the heavens. On this side isa 
wail from the deepest heart of the sufferer; 
on that side there is consolation from the 
deepest heart of the comforter. On the one 
:ide is a cry like that of the young bird when 
it feels that it has wandered from its mother; 
on the other a call like that of the mother 
bird as you may hear her in the evening, to 
bring her wandering ones under her wings. 
You may notice on that side a bier with a 
corpse laid out upon it of a youth, the only 
son of his mother, and she a widow; on the 
other si‘e the same picture, but with one 
touching the bier when the dead arises and 
is in the embrace of his mother, On this 
side you see a sepulcher, and all men in the 
end consigned to it, and more coming out of 
it; on the other side you see the great stone 
rolled away and hear a@ voice: ‘*‘ He is not 
bere, He is rigen.” 

We have been able to take only a very 
cursory glance at the inscriptions on the 
walls of this temple. It is the aim of all 
learning, sacred and secular, to enable us to 
read and comprehend them. The super- 
scription over the central figure was such 
that the people of all tongues may read it 
and that we may proclaim it in every lan- 
guage. In the great contest going on with- 
out and within every one must be on one 
side or the other, Let us see that we are 
on the right side. Itis the aim of tae Evan- 
gelical Alliance to confirm the power for 
good and overthrow the powers of evil. 


Address of Principal Dawson. 


Mr, CnHarrmMan:—The question asked 
me is, whether there is any necessary an- 
tagonism between the Darwinian system 
and the Christian religion, That is a ques- 
tion that would require a treatise to an- 
swer, I take it, and | scarcely know where 
to begin in attempting a reply. Dar- 
winism is not the whole of what is un- 
derstood by the doctrine of evolution. 
The doctrine of evolution holds apparently 
that all things have evolved themselves— 

roduced themselves, so to speak. In hold- 
ing such a doctrine, Mr. Herbert Spencer 
assumes matter and force. He assumes 
all that we eall the forces of Nature. In 
science we don’t hold that we can do any- 
thing until we have matter and force. We 
know nothing of force independant of mat- 
ter, and nothing of matter independent of 
force. We only know the two things 
united, and know nothing of their origin; 
and, therefore, as scientists, we must have 
these things before we can arrive at any 
conclusion. Then, having matter and 
force, our Spencerian philosophers main- 
tain that from them they can produce life. 
When you talk of Darwinism you talk of 
theories that make vaster demands on our 
faith than on our science. Darwinism 
takes in only one branch of it. Darwin 
says that if you ae Ne me two or three 

ccies of plants I show you how all 

e species of plants are evolved out of 
them. He does it by reasoning as to. possi- 
Dilities, not by facts. 

. When he attempts to come to facts his 
philosophy shows itself to be weak. There 


~ 





is no scientific proof in his doctrines, An 
English conchologist went to France to com- 
pare shells, and when he returned he said 
that the French and English species bore 
about the same relation to each other that a 
Frencb franc bears to an English sovereign; 
and that is the case with this question. The 
Scripture tells us things were created by God 
after their kind. Darwin would perhaps 
admit that a few things were created after 
their kind. 

In conclusion, there is one thing I would 
pom out. Sometimes we are apt to tie the 

ripture down to things that we don’t un- 
derstand and which Scripture does not dis- 
tinctly teach us. The manner in which 
Moses uses the word ‘‘ create "—for the pro- 
duction first of animals, and for the produc- 
tion of man, as signifying a rational being— 
is illustrated when he savs: “And lo! the 
land brought forth plants.” Now, if I say 
that Moses maintained that the different 
kind of plants were created separately I 
might say, and more than Moses author- 
izes me to: Science does not at present tell 
us how the species came into existence. We 
ovly know that they came into being at dif- 
ferent periods of geological time. Science 
demonstrates by facts, but we have not the 
facts on this point. Don’t be afraid, breth- 
ren, to talk on these subjects. Study them. 
Enter into them. It is my experience that 
after you have studied them all your life 
you will still find as much more to learn. 
[Applause. ] 


TUESDAY, OCT. 7ru. 


Address of the Rev. Wm. Arnot. 


The theme of Conference yesterday was 
Christian doctrine, and the theme to-day is 
the Christian life. It may not be amiss, at 
the commencement of this day’s proceed- 
ings, to feel for the link that unites these 
two. If I cannot make a contribution either 
to the ft: eee of yesterday or the ener- 
getics of to-day, I may, at least, become the 


pivot on which the Conference shall swing 


round from the onesphere to the other. The- 


link which unites doctrine and duty in the 
Christian system is, like the Word of God, 
“both quick [living] and powerful.” It is 
like the great artery that joins the heart to the 
members in a living body—both the channel 
of life and the bond of union. If that link 
is severed in the animal, the life departs; 
there remains neither heart nor members. 
So in the Christian system, if doctrine and 
duty are not united both are dead; there re- 
mains neither the sound creed nor the holy 
life. A common street cry of the day is: Give 
us plenty of charity, but none of your dogmas, 
In other words: Give us _— of sweet 
fruit, but don’t bother us with your hidden 
mysteries about roots and engrafting. For 
our part, we join heartily in the cry for 
more fruit; but we are not content to tie 
oranges with tape on dead branches, lighted 
with small tapers, and dance round thm on 
a winter evening. This may serve to amuse 
children; but we are grown men and life is 
earnest. We, too, desiré plenty of good fruit; 
and, therefore, we busy ourselves in making 
the tree good, and then cherish its roots 
with all our means and all our might. In 
the transition from the eleventh to the 
twelfth chapter of the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans the knot is tied that binds together 
doctrine and duty in a buman life. Speak- 
ing generally, with the eleventh chapter the 
Apostle concludes his exposition of doc- 
trines; and with the twelfth he begins his 
inculcation of duties. At the beginning of 
his great treatise he plunged into the deen 
things of God, and at xi, 33, he emayes rom 
his exploration with a passionate cry of ador- 
ing wonder at what he has seen and beard: 
**O the depth of the riches both of the wis- 
dom and knowledge of God!” After re- 
lieving his overcharged spirit with that 
grand anthem which constitutes the close of 
the doctrinal section, he addresses himself 
(xii, 1) to the business of directing and 
stimulating an obedient and holy life in be- 
lievers, and this theme he prosecutes to the 
close. Atthe point of contact between the 
doctrinal and practical divisions of his 
treatise he defies and exhibits the relations 
established in the laws of the Eternal be- 
tween the gifts which flow from God to 
men and the service rendered’ by men to 
God. Hitherto he has been opening the 
treasures of the kingdom and permitting the 
divine goodness to flow freely into the lap 
of the needy; but here is the turning point. 
Henceforth he will urge that tribute should 
steam upward, like a column of incense, 
from man to God. Who hath first given to 
God and it shall be given to him again? 
None. No man first gives to God and then 
gets back equivalent, But, though no man 
first gives to God, all renewed men give to 
him second—that is, the disciples of Christ, 
having gotten all from God first and free, 
then and thereby are eonstrained to render 
back to him themselves and all they possess. 
This apostle knows human nature too weil 
to expect that men will render fit service to 
God first and spontaneously. He puts the 
matter on another footing. He expects that 
the mercy of God, first freely poured out, 
will press until it press out and press up 
whatever the little vessel of a redeemed 
man contains in thavkofferings to the giv- 
ing God. . There are two errors, 


equal and opposite, Those who teach high 
doctrine and wink at slippery practice in 
themselves and others fall into a pit on the 
right hand ; those who preach up all the 
charities and ignare or denounce the truth 
and the faith that grasps it fall into a pit 





on the left. Let not one man say, I have 
roots; and another, I have fruits. If you 
have roots, let us see what fruit they bear; 
if you have fruits, cherish the roots where- 
on they grow. 


Consider carefully how the power is em- 
ployed in constant view of the effect which 
it is expected to produce, ‘‘I beseech you, 
brethren, by the mercies of God.” Up to 
this point the epistle is occupied with the 
enunciation, elucidation, and defense of doc- 
trine. Tbe writer staried with the set pur- 
pose of directing and stimulating human 
life in the way of holiness and love; yet he 
expends the greater part of his time and 
strength in the exposition of abstract dog- 
ma. Paul has made no mistake here. Al- 
though his aim wus to get human hearts 
and lives filled with love to God and man, 
he devotes his attention first to truth re- 
vealed. This is a scientific operator. He 
knows what he is about. He is especially 
skillful in adapting means to ends. To 
provide the water power may be a much 
more lengthened and laborious process than 
to set the mill going; but without the reser- 
voir and its impounded supply the mill will 
never go round atall. Paul goes forward 
with a firm step and a straight course to- 
ward Lis aim in a sanctified and useful 
human life; but he takes every step on the 
assumption that a devoted and charitable 
life cannot be obtained unless the person 
and work of Christ be made clear to the 
understanding and accepted with the heart. 
Hence, the time he has occupied and the 
pains he has bestowed in exhibiting and 
commending at the outset a complete 
theology. A class of men is springing and 
pressing to the front in our day who laud 
charity at the expense of truth. The truth 
exterior to the human mind, which God 
has presented in his Word, they ignore as 
unnecessary, rather than denounce as false. 
Doctrine, as truth fixed and. independent, 
they seem to think a hinderance rather 
than a help toward their expected millen- 
nium of charity. In their view, a man may 
indeed become a model of goodness al- 
though he believe sincerely all the doc- 
trines of the Gospel; but be may reach that 
blessed state as quickly and as well al- 
though he believe none of them. Their 
creed is that aman may attain the one grand 
object of life (practical goodness) equally 
well with or without belief in the Chris 
tian system. That there may be no 
mistake in the transmission of their 


- opinion, they take care to illustrate it by 


notable examples. John Bunyan, who re- 
ceived all the doctrines of the Gospel, and 
Spinoza, who rejected them all, attain 
equally to the odor of sanctity in this mod- 
ern church of charity. This representation 
is publicly made by men who hold influen- 
tial ecclesiastical positions in England. Our 
latest reformers, I suppose, came easily by 
their discoveries. I am not aware that they 
passed through any preparatory agonies, 
like those which Luther endured at Erfurt. 
Your philosophic regenerator of the world 
dispenses with a longsearch and a hard bat- 
tle. When he brings forward for my accept- 
ance his savory dish, like poor old blind 
Isaac, when his slippery son presented the 
forged venison, I am disposed to ask, ‘‘ How 
hast thou found it so quickly, my son?” 
Ah! itis easy for those who have never 
been deeply exercised about sin to denounce 
dogma, and cry up charity in its stead; but 
whence shall I obtain charity if I abjure 
truth? “ Beloved, if God so loved us, we 
ought also to love one another.” The Apos- 
tle John got his charity from the bosom of 
the Master, whereon he Jay. Where do the 
modern apostles obtain theirs? How can 
you move the world if you have nothing 
but the world to lean your Jeveron? The 
Scriptures present the cace of a man who 
was as freeof dogma as the most advanced 
secularist could desire, and who was, not- 
withstanding, woefully lacking in charity. 
“ What is truth ?” said Pilate; and he did not 
wait for an answer, for he had made up his 
mind that no answer could be given. Pilate 
was not burdened with aton, with even an 
ounce of dogma; yet he crucified Christ— 
crucified Christ, believing aud coalessing 
him innocent—that he might save bis own 
skin, endangered by the accusations of the 
Jewish priests at the Courtof Rome. Those 
who in this age lead the crusade against 
dogma are forward to profess utinost rever- 
ence for the life and teaching of Jesus Christ, 
But he did not despise dogma. ‘‘ Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of the Living God.” Noth- 
ing more completely and abstractedly dog- 
matical! can be found in all the creeds of the 
Church than ¢be short and fervid exclama- 
tion of Peter in answer to the Master’s ar- 
ticulate demand for a confession of bis faith 
upon the point. And how did the Master 
receive it? He not only acquiesced in the 
doctrine and the expression of it by his 
servant; but, departing in some measure 
from bis usual habit of calm, unimpassioned 
speech, he broke into an elevated and exult- 
ant commendation: ‘‘ Blessed art thou, 
Simon Bar-jona; for flesh and blood hath 
not revealed it unto thee, but my Father 
which is in Heaven,” Let men keep con- 
genial company, and let things be called b: 

their right names. Either doctrine—tru 

revealed by God and accepted by man— 
either doctrine is decisive and fundamental 
for the salvation of sinners, and the regener- 
ation of the world or Jesus Christ was a 
weakling. You must make your choice. 
The divinity of Christ, as confessed by 
Peter, is a dogma. For that dogma Jesus 
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witnessed, for that dogma Jesus died. For 
it was because he made himself the Son of 


‘God that the Jewish priesthood hunted him - 


down. Did he give his life fora dogma 
that is divine and necessary for the salva. 
tion of sinners, or did he fling his life awa 

wy a mistake? Men must make their choice, 
gene who are not for Christ are against 

. : 

The constituents of a true devotion are a 
“living sacrifice” and ‘‘a reasonable sery- 
ice.” hatever is rendered in sacrifice to 
+od ig rendered whole. The phraseology ig 
in a high degree typical, but by reference 
to the Old Testament institutiors it is easily 
understood, The distinguishing features of 
the New Testament sacrifice are that it ig 
the offerer’s own body, not the body of a 
substitute; and that it is presented not dead, 
but living. It is not a carcass to be laid on 
the altar to be burned; it is a life devoted 
to God. Love is the fire that consumes the 
sacrifice; and in this case, too, the fire came 
down from Heaven. The body is specially 
demanded as an offering; the body is for 
the Lord. It bears the mark of his hand, 
We are fearfully and wonderfully made, 
Stand in awe and sia not; give not that 
which is holy unto the dogs, our body is 
another Bible; read it with reverence. Its 
precepts, like those of the Decalogue, are 
written by the finger of God. Show me not 
a penny, but a man; fer this is the only coin 
which the Great King will accept as tribute, 
Whose image and superscription hath he? 
God’s. Render, therefore, unto God the 
thing that is God’s. As the sacrifice ts liy- 
ing, the service is reasonable, rational. It 
is not the arbitrary though loving command 
addressed by a father to his infant son— 
burn the fat upon the altar—that he may be 
trained to habits of unquestioning obedi- 
ence. It is, rather, the work prescribed b 
the father to an adult son—a work’ whic 
the son understands and a purpose in which 
he intelligently acquiesces. ‘The burning 
of incense, practiced in the Romish com- 
munity for ages and now resumed by those 
who should bave known better, is not a 
reasonable service. It is a going back from 
the attainments of the Gospel to the beg- 
gary elements of a past dispensation, 

The second constituent of Christian duty 
is reciprocal justice and kindness between 
man and man, like the harmony and help- 
fulness which the Creator has established 
between the several members of a living 
body. Mark how the hand comes to the 
defense of the eye in its weakness; and how 
the eye, with its sight and from its elevated 
position, keeps watch for the welfare of the 
lowly, blind, but laborious and useful foot. 
-The mutual helpfulness of these members is 
absolutely perfect. Such should be the char- 
ity between brother and brother of God’s 
family on earth; such it shall be when all the 
sons and dauyhters are assembled in the 
many mansions of the heavenly home. In 
the remaining portion of tne epistle Paul 
labors with all his might to stimulate prac- 
tical charity; in one place reducing the 


whole law to one precept, to one word— . 


love. After devoting so much attention to 
the roots, he will not neglect to gather the 
fruit. After so much care in obtaining the 
power, he looks sharply to the product, lest 
it should turn out that he had labored in 
vain. 

Ultimately we must look to the sovereign 
Lord God for a baptism of the Spirit greater 
tban that of the Pentecost, to produce a re- 
vival that will usher in the glory of the lat- 
ter day; but, mediately and instrumentally, 
that revival will come through the mercies 
of God, manifested tothe worid in the incar- 
nation and sacrifice of the Eternal Son, ac- 
cepted, realized, and felt in new and great- 
ly increased intensity by the members of the 
Christian Church. 


Address of the Rev. Joseph 
arker, D.D. 


In discussing, even cursorily, the ques- 
tion of modern preaching, my contention 
throughout will be that in proportion as 
we follow the apostolic method of stating 
and applying truth will our preaching be 
adapted to this day and all other days of 
human sin and want. In order to wield the 
original power, it is not needful to recur to 
the original method of preaching. Take, 
for exumple, the preaching of the Apostle 
Paul, and inquire somewhat into its sub- 
stance and manner. What did Paul, the 
apostle of Jesus Christ, preach? Paul him- 
self answers the question: “1 preaca Christ 
crucified.” . . “[ preach the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ.” . . “Christ sent 
me to preach the Gospel.” Here is detinite- 
ness of conviction. The man knows his 
business, and his mind is set upon it, without 
doubtfulvess or distraction. He does not 
preach about the Gospel. He does not show 
bow skillfully be can abstain from touching 
it, even when it seems impossible for him to 
escape from touching it altogether. Con- 
trariwise, he preaches the Gospel itself with 
fullness of statement and with a supreme 
desire to make it understood and felt. To 
Paul Jesus Christ himself was the Gospel. 
The man was the doctrine, the doctrine was 
the man; hence, the preaching was quickened 
by those elements which set the personality 
of the Saviour at oa ee of oo lh 

ake that nality the compleme 
being. ihe inwch: she; for the substance 
of Paul’s preaching—viz., a living, dying, 
triumphing Almighty and unchangeable 
Saviour. it not such a Lord that is need- 
ed in this day, when men are mad in wicked: 
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ness and have become makers of their own 


git have inquired as to the substance of 
Paul's preaching. What was the manner of 
the preacher ? On this point also the 
apostle speaks with peculiarly instructive em- 

pasis. We ask bim: How do you preach? 

e answers: ‘‘ Not with wisdom of words, 
jest the Cross of Christ should be made of 
none effect.” “ ly preaching was not with 
enticing words of man’s wisdom. . . . 
Icome not with excellency of speech or of 
wisdom.” 

This law of speech would destroy nine- 
tenths of what is falsely called ‘‘ eloquent 
preaching.” What care is bestowed upon 
the manufacture of sentences; hew periods 
are smoothed and rounded; how anxious 
are many speakers, lest by a slip in quantity 
they should impair the rhythm of their ut- 
terances. Is not this the ‘‘ wisdom of 
words” which the Apostle religiously es- 
chewed, lest the Cross of Christ should be 
made of none effect? Are not these the 
“enticing words of man’s wisdom” which 
Paul avoided in his ministrv? I put the 
case thus interrogatively, rather than dog- 
matically, lest I should ‘even seem to bring 
unjust reproach or inflict needless pain on 
gome honest man. Am I, then, discounte- 
nancing the highest uses of speech, or would 
[exclude eloquence from the sanctuary of 
the Lord? Far from it. Seeing that we 
cannot preach without words, I would have 
all words fit and seasonable. On the right 
hand of Truth I would seat Beauty, and on 
her left hand I wouldset Music ; but, as they 
stood together in the smiling light, I would 
say: Now abideth Truth, Beauty, and 
Music; but the greatest of these is Truth. 
Truth is the infinite quantity ; beauty and 
music are measurable and determinate ele- 
ments. There isa danger among us, and it 
should be clearly poiated out—a danger of 
setting up an idolatry of mere words, and 
so drawing attention to the casket, to the 
disadvantage of the jewel. Whatdo we of- 
ten hear respecting a preacher and his 
preaching? That he is a polished speaker, 
that his language is exquisite in chasteness 
and balance, that his sermons are literary 
models, and that his composition is a study 
inart. This is thought to be compliment- 
ary—complimentary to an angel of the 
Lord, clothed with fire and put in trust of 
mighty thunderings; a preacher of the 
Cross and revealer of judgment to come! 
Godspeed to the eloquence of the heart; 
but as for the mere sentence-maker, his pul- 
pit is a store of curved wood, not Lebanon 
or Bashan, not the mountains of myrrh or 
the hill of frankincense. 

The probability is that the Apostle Paul 
would be impatient with a good deal of 
what passes among us as eloquent preach- 
ing. Would he not be ill at ease until the 
preacher came to the Cross and showed its 
bearing upon human sin and human need ? 
Would he be so pleased with an epithet as to 
forget a doctrine? Isthe preacher a cun- 
ning trickster in the use of words, or a 
teacher sent from God? Let us havea clear 
understanding upon these points, scope, and 
wgency of our work, and do it mightily 
with both hands. 

There is a third question which the Apos- 
tle Paul will answer in a remarkable man- 
ner: In what spirit did you conduct your 
ministry? Hear his reply: ‘‘I was with 
in weakness and fear and much trem- 

ling.” “With all humility of mind 
and many tears.” . . . ‘‘I warned every 
one night and day with tears.” Mark this 
asone secret of the Apostle’s power: he 
always felt his own weakness and he always 
saw the pathetic aspects of his work. He 
trembled; he feared ; he wept; he travailed 
in birth. - Yet how few suspected the exist- 
ence of such experiences. So bold that he 
could stand alone; so resolute that neither 
bonds nor afflictions could move him; yet 
was he heartbroken as a minister of the 
Cross of Christ. Paul did not attempt his 
work in an offhand manner, as if he were 
superior to it and could do it without strain 
or effort. It was evermore above him; it 
exhausted and mocked the mean suflicien- 
cies of human resource ; it scorched and con- 
sumed him like an altar-fire. ‘‘ Who,” s id 
he, “is sufficient for these things?” This’: 
of Paul weeping! When he wept it was 
With “many tears.” Who could argue like 
Paul, whose every word struck like a batter- 
ing-ram, yet who could cry with tears so 
many and so bitter? A good deal of useful 
work may be done with logic; but without 
pathos we can never get that special and in- 
describable influence which touches all 
hearts, speaks all languages, and sheds the 
light of hope upon all lives, Pathos is not, 
ndeed, one-sided. There is a pathos of 
laughter, as well as a pathos of tears; there 
18 a godly laughter, easily enough distin- 
guishable from the merriment of fools. - Ar- 
gument applied with pathos means mastery 
the world over. Argument without pathos 
ny, burn up ill weeds, but can never pro- 
liche gardens of loveliness or Edens of de- 
fics t. We must have the dew, as well as the 


Looking, then, at the substance, the man- 
bon and the spirit of Paul’s preaching, I 
Seniees in answer to the-question which is 
— ved in my subject, that in proportion as 
hab ni to apostolic doctrine and method 

our preaching be adapted to all the 
aay Decessities of our own and every suc- 
spit ng age. I trust Iam not violating the 
Pirit of an honest charity in expressing the 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


Science. 





THE attention of geological and ethnological 
students is now strongly directed to the dis- 
covery of evidences of the antiquity of man, 
and it was announced not long since by Sir 
John Lubbock that the Miocene Tertiary strata 
of the Dardanelles, near Constantinople, had 
offered evidences of man at a depth of 800 feet 
from the surface, consisting of flint imple- 
ments, bones split lengthwise, as if for the pur- 
pose of extracting their marrow, and, more 
noticeable still, abone having engraved on it 
the picture of an animal. The locality has 
lately been examined by Messrs, Washburn 
and Forbes, of Hobart College, Constantinople ; 
but the results are by no means such as to war- 
rant the conclusion that we have here eviden- 
ces of the hand of man. The supposed flint 
implements are regarded by them as merely 
water-worn fragments, selected from a great 
variety of imitative forms, which abound in the 
pebble-beds there, The splitting lengthwise of 
the marrow-bones may have been the work of 
beasts of prey, since the bones of sheep found 
in the retreats of jackals in that region are 
split in a similar manner. It was, however, 
pointed out that the splitting may be due to 
natural causes, inasmuch as a whole bone 
found in the same deposit was found to split 
lengthwise by a slight shock, whenit presented 
the appearance of the split ones which accom- 
panied it, As regards the supposed engraving 
on what is perhaps the bone of a mastodon, 
it-consists of rude markings, which show very 
little evidence of design, and are probably due 
to some natural eroding action. The surface 
of a limestone ‘bed near by was found to be 
covered with somewhat similar markings, 
which by the help of a little imagination could 
be shaped into figures of animals, Greek letters, 
etc., but were probably no more artificial than 
the traces on the bone, In conclusion, the 
authors remark that the Miocene deposits of 
the Dardanelles offer no evidence of the 
antiquity of man. 


....Several important generalizations have 
been attained by the careful studies prosecuted 
by the naturalists of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion on the immense collection of American 
birds preserved in its museum. Prof. Baird has 
pointed out that it is a law that those individu- 
als of a species of wide range which inhabit 
permanently southern regions are the smaller, 
while those breeding in northern regions attain 
a larger size. Baird has also shown that where 
a North American bird has a wide range in lon- 
gitude the western representatives have longer 
tails. 

In connection with Robert Ridgeway, an ex- 
cellent ornithologist, he has shown that without 
exception the tropical or subtropical representa- 
tives of the same species or the corresponding 
species differ from their northern representa- 
tives in the deeper and more brilliant shade 
of yellow, if that color be present. They have 
also proven that West Indian birds tend to 
melanism, or blackness. Thus, of species rang- 
ing over those islands and Mexico, or the South- 
ern States, the individuals inhabiting the first are 
distinguished by the greater extent of the black 
areas and dark shading of other colors. Sundry 
West Indian “species” are distinguished by 
ornithologists on that basis alone. For ex- 
ample, our red-winged black bird (Agelaéus 
pheniceus) is represented in Cuba by a species 
which is in all respects identical, except in the 
absence of the red area on the wings. The 
female and young male are undistinguishable 
from those of the northern form. The bearing 
of these facts on the origin of species is very 
evident. 


....M. Milne Edwards has recently investi- 
gated the embryology of the Lemurs, and finds 
the placentation of these animals to be quite 
distinct from that of the Quadrumana, to which 
order they have been heretofore referred. The 
resemblances are to the Carnivora ; hence, Prof. 
Edwards is inclined to regard them as a distinct 
order, between the two mentioned. This con- 
clusion as to their affinities is a highly interest- 
ing confirmation of the view recently expressed 
by Prof. Cope (in ‘* Hayden’s Geological Survey 
of the Territories for,1872’’), that the Quad- 
rumanous genus Tomitherium, discovered by 
him in the Wyoming Tertiary, combines equal- 
ly the characters of the Coati and the Kinka- 
jou (South American Carnivora) with those of 
monkeys. Thus the study of the skeleton of 
vertebrates foreshadows the results derived 
from the soft parts. 


....-Among peculiarities of the Basque lan- 
guage noticed by a writerin The Academy may 
be mentioned the fact that its numerical system 
was originally quinval, and not decimal ; that the 
week seems to have consisted of three days— 
the first, middle, and last—instead of seven; 
and that the names of all cutting instruments 
are derived, according to Inchauspé, from 
radicals. signifying stone, Such peculiarities 
may at some future time aid in forming a con. 


clusion as to the origin and atitiquity “of this 
mysterious race, 











Missions. | 


PRESBYTERIAN missionaries in Brazil report 
rapid advance, beyond their highest expecta. 
tions. The separation of church and state is 
the absorbing question now under discussion 
throughout the country—a question brought 
promiuently forward just at present because 
of the quarrel between the Roman Catholic 
Church authorities and the Free Ma- 
sons, but involving many other interests 
and principles. In substance, Rev. A. 
L. Blackford represents the difference to 
to have arisen as follows: The Bishop of Per- 
nambuco ordered several of the brotherhoods 
in bis diocese to expel those of their members 
who were Masons. This the brotherhoods, 
as corporate bodies, with statutes ap- 
proved by government, even had they 
wished to obey their prelate, could not 
legally do. In consequence of their refusal, 
they were interdicted by the Bishop, who 
was supported in his action by other bishops, 
though they did not themselves proceed. to 
such extremes in the exercise of authority. 
One of the brotherhoods appealed to the crown- 
The appeal was referred to the council of state, 
an advisory council, which gave the opinion 
‘* that the bulls excommunicating the Masons, 
having never received the imperial placit in 
Brazil, have no legal foree, and that, hence, the 
action and position of the Bishop were illegal 
and unconstitutional.’? The cabinet and. em- 
peror adopted this opinion, and ordered the 
prelate to raise the interdict, and for- 
bade any similar action on his part in 
future. In reply to this, the Bishop pub- 
lished ‘ta brief from the Pope, received 
the same day, sustaining his action and re- 
affirming all former: bulls against the Masons, 
which brief was to go to all the bishops for exe- 
cution. The 3ishop of Pernambuco publicly 
declared he would not obey the government.” 
The government declares that it will execute 
the law and the Bishop is under prosecution. 
The Bishop of Para also affirms that he wil] 
obey the Pope, in defiance of the law; and the 
result is that not only the press, but some of the 
more influential statesmen are arguing strenu- 
ously for a separation of church and state. 


....Secretary Treat, of the American Board, 
states that the income of the Board last year 
(1871-2) was $445,825. Of this sum there 
were deducted for home expenses only about 8 
percent. That is, 8.125 cents were deducted 
from each dollar received, leaving 91.875 cents 
for the support of the missions. As the Amer- 
ican Board is virtually half a dozen societies in 
one—a foreign missionary, a home missionary, 
a publication, a church-erection, a school, a 
college, and an education society, all in one—it 
would seem impossible to conduct its business 
with much more economy. These figures may 
be of use to the Free Religionists. in their me:t- 
ing this week at Cooper Institute, when they 
discuss ‘‘the cost to Christendom of the for- 
eign mission system.’’ The Board closed its 
financial year with a debt of $26,000. 

....The China Inland Mission is one that at- 
tracts less attention than some others, but 
which is doing faithful work. It is conducted 
by the Plymouth Brethren, and sends ita agents, 
dressed in native costume, into the Interior 
cities. The Rev. H. Taylor writes from Wun- 
chau, in the Che Kiang province, that he has 
been satisfactorily received in the vicinity, and 
receives invitations to preach the Gospel; and, 


though no baptisms are yet reported, there are 
several inquirers in different regions. He does 
not find it difficult to show that the God in 
Heaven is to be considered. far less a foreign 
deity than Buddba, whose worship was intro- 
duced from India. 





...The Baptist Foreign Missionary Board of 
the Lower Provinces, which in 1871 supported 
two lady missionaries and thirty-two native 
assistants in Burmah, through the American 
Baptist Missionary Union, at an expense of 
about $4,500, since its establishment'as an inde 
pendent society bas made remarkable progress. 
The treasurer, at the last annual meeting, in 
August, reported a balance on hand of abovt 
$12,000, including the collections of the Wo- 


man’s Missionary Aid Society. Seven men and 
women have been accepted for foreign service 
to labor among the Karens of Siam, which 
field they have been urged to occupy by the 
Rev. C. H. Carpenter, of the American Baptist 
Karen Mission. 


.... The Baptist mission at Assam has recently 
suffered a great loss in the death of Rev. Dr. 
Ward. His last published letter from Libsagor 
réports the baptism of nine converts from a 
remote tea plantation. Of these tea-growers 
he says there aré thousands now in Assam, 
who seem to be less caste-bound than the 
Assamese; being mostly without Brahmins or 
priests and more ready to embrace Christianity. 


....Baptist missionaries in Germany report 
success in various quarters. In Dirschau 
twenty-four new members have been added to 
the church, In Dantzig the place of worship 
overflows, In Marienburg there bave been 
many baptisms ; and in Goyd 
been added to the thurch. durin 
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~The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 26'PH. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION.—MATT. XVII, 
1-8. 








One glimpse of the transfigured Jesus was 
enough to fill his disciples’ hearts, with such 
gladness that they could exclaim, with Peter: 
‘Lord, it is good for us to be here.”? Buta 
little while before they had seemed to shrink 
from following him as he told the perils of his 
path. Now they asked nothing better than to 
be with bim always. Any soul that sees Jesus 
in his divine beauty finds rest.in the joy of his 
presence. While his glorious form is clouded 
from the eyes of sense, his truest followers are 
not without fear, even as he comes to help 
them in the night of storm, and they 
are likely to draw back from the crcss 
to whieh he points as just before them; 
but when once they are with him on the high 
mountain of his loving favor, and he stands 
transfigured before them, they realize how 
good itis to be near him, and they then wish 
to never turn back from him. ‘TI shall be sat- 
isfied,’? says David, ‘* when lawake, with ‘thy 
likeness.” The likeness of God in his Son 
Jesus Christ will satisfy every soul that is 
awake to see him, by faith, as.he is. Our 
Saviour is the transfigured Jesus on the. moun- 
tain whose “face did shine as the sun,”’ not the 
Jesus whom the dull eyes of his brethren and 
of the unbelieving multitude looked on in the 
streets of Capernaum, in the days of his humil- 
jation. Itis good for us to be near him always. 
A believer may shrink back from the thought 
of dying, and wish to remain longer with his 
earthly loved ones and in the discharge of his 
earthly duties; but when, as he comes to the 
cold stream of death, he catches the first glim pse 
of his transfigured Saviour, waiting to receive 
him, he has no wish to go back, but he can say 
heartily, ‘‘ Lord, it is good for me to be here,’’ 
So, also, in the activities of every-day life, he 
who sees the transfigured Jesus as his personal 
Saviour feels that it is good to be near him at 
alltimes. Down onthe plein and with heavy 
eyes the disciples may be willing to follow Je- 
sus in one thing, but not in another. They may 
want to get away from him in their business or 
companionships or amusements, while enjoy- 
ing his presence in their religious exercises—to 
follow their own inclinations six days in the 
week and to walk with him on the seventh 
day. But up on the mountain, with faith- 
brightened vision, Christians will tolerate tae 
thought of no busivess, no companionships, no 
amusements which will take them away from 
closest intimacy with Jesus at one time or an- 
other. At his feet they will sit contentedly or 
in his steps they will tread faithfully, saying 





ever and always: ‘Lord, it is good for us to Be 
here.” 7 
See eee 

....AtaSunday-school meeting, not long ago, 
the Bishop of Exeter (Dr. Temple, a successor 
of Dr. Arnold as head-master at Rugby) told of 
his practice as a teacher in words that should 
be a rebuke to every Sunday-school ‘teacher 
who thinks himself competent to teach a lesson 
which he has not carefully studied just before: 

“During the many years I was a teacher I do 
not think that it happened once in ahalf year 
that I went into the school without having pre- 
viously studied the lesson which I had to teach. 
It was not only necessary in such instruction as 
Ihad to give, but itis necessary in all really 
good instruction ; and, if you get the Sunday- 
school teachers to view the matter in that light, 
and first themselves study what they have to 
teach, then I think the Sunday-school teaching 
will become much more valuable and instruct- 
ive than it is at present.’’ 


He who is no longer #@learner cannot be a suc- 
cessful teacher. A lesson which has no fresh 
interest to a teacher is not likely to have any to 
his class. 


....Rev. Henry M. Parsons, of Boston, is 
giving an exposition of the International Les- 
sons in the columns of The Congregationalist, in 
place of good Dr. Todd. Mr. Parsons is well 
known as an earnest advocate of the church 
Bible service, and his practical experiments in 
training his people to intelligent Bible study, 
both in his Boston and his Springfield churches, 
have given him large prominence among the 
friends of the movement to bring the Sunday- 
school to its place as a regular service of the 
sanctuary. His lesson notes will be widely 
valued. 

...-The “Commentary Wholly. Biblical’’ is 
the title of Bagster’s Bible, with the reference 
passages printed at full length between the 
verses. ASunday-school teacher, inquiring for 
this recently at a bookstore, asked for the 
‘Bible Wholly Commentary.” Her misiake 
was, perhaps, not an umnatural one, as so many 
teachers nowadays study their lessons from a 
‘Bible wholly commentary,” only they prefer 
Barnes or his successors to Bagster, 


+eee dhe Lutheran Church of this country is 
to have ite first National Mudday-school Con- 
vention at Bucyrus, Ohio, November 4th, Sth, 
and 6th. ; 
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Education. 


ATLANTA University (Ga.), for the educa- 
tion of colored youth, is steadily winning the 
reputation of being one of the best institutions 
in the South. We called attention a year or 
two ago to the cordial and emphatic commenda- 
tions expressed by ex-Gov. Brown and others, 
on a commencement occasion, as to the thor- 
oughness and value of the training there given ; 
and these good words have been fully justified 
by its subsequent history. A recent account 
Bays: 1 

“Its pupils go before the various boards ap- 

inted to examine teachers, and frequently 

in the schools in a contest with white com- 
petitors. Teachers are sent for from all 
of Georgia. So great is the demand that at the 
close of the school nearly a hundred of the stu- 
dents were already engaged as teachers. This 
demand for teachers is steadily increasing and 
is likely to increase for yearstocome. To meet 
this demand it is proposed to make the normal 
department more of a specialty than ever be- 
fore.”’ 
But, as schools multiply, the better class of 
students are demanding a higher education, to 
fit them for the professions. To meet this de- 
mand, the trustees organized a permanent col- 
lege faculty at their annual meeting, and adopt- 
ed'a regular course of study, both collegiate and 
preparatory. 

....The demand for school-mistresses has 
greatly increased in England since the passing 
of the Elementary Education Act of 1870. The 
London Zimes having recently remarked that 
the profession of governess was almost the only 
one available for a lady in England, ‘‘ A Lady 
School-manager” writes to that journal to 
show that the position of a school-mistress is 
more desirable. The following is her specifica- 
tion of advantages, which we copy as giving a 
good view of the work of an English element- 
ary school: 

** Salary.—Our school has an average attend- 
ance of 8: the salary of the mistress is from 
741. to 80/.a year, depending on the govern- 
ment grant. 

“ Holidays.—Six weeks in the year—one week 
at Christmas and Easter and four weeks in Au- 
gust. Insome parishes the holidays are longer, 
a week at Whitsuntide and five weeks at harvest 
time being Srygneoy given. 

** Hours of Work.—There is one obvious ad- 
vantage over all other professions—the Satur- 
day half-holiday. Elementary school teaching 
is the only employment where six days’ pay is 

yen for 5 days’ work. School-hours are from 

to 12 and from 2 to 4:30, exceptin mid-winter, 
when school closes at 4. The afternoon work 
is easy, for it is chiefly needle-work, and the 
teacher sits down quietly, fixing and arranging 
it. From 12 till1 she teaches the two pupil- 
teachers; but this is merely like a_quict private 
lesson,”’ 

















....-A writer in the London Times expresses 
the hope that the time will come when the 
larger share of elementary school-teaching will 
bein the hands of women—at any rate, all mixed 
schools of boys and girls in the villages. In 
America the chief part of the teaching is done 
by school-mistresses. Travelers tell us that 
there women-taught, women-trained boys grow 
up into men sharp and cute enough, and yet 
with a certain chivalrous deference for women 
quite unknown to their cousins, the clodhop- 

ers of Great Britain. Who knows how much 
be manners of the lower classes of our coun- 
trymen might be softened if in their boyhood 
they came under the daily influence of ladies ? 


...-Miss Rogers, who has already been men- 
tioned as standing first in local examination at 
Oxford, England, this year, surpassing 472 stu- 
dents, has declined the offer of the ‘‘ exhibition” 
(scholarship) which she thus won in the 
University. The offer is noteworthy, as a ccn- 
cession to women of the right to enjoy the full 
benefit of such university honors as they ma: 
win ; and in this case, since the ‘‘ exhibition” 
is offered by one of the eolleges of the Univers- 
ity, it would seem to involve the right of resi- 
dence, examinations, and degrees....The sub- 
jects of examination were English, Latin, 
Greek, French, German, and music. 


...-The report of the Unattached Student 
Delegacy at Oxford, says The Pall Mall Gazette, 
states that there has been a gradual increase in 
the number of unattached. students, and that 
the results of the movement are highly gratify- 
ing to those who supported the late Mr. Ewart 
in his successful attempt to throw the universi- 
ties open. The following figures show the suc- 
cess of the scheme: names on the books at the 
end of each year—1868-69, 53; 1869-70, 72; 
1870-71, 104; 1871-72, 125; 1872-78, 171. 

+ ....Rev. H. S. Bennet, of Fisk University, 
writes to the American Missionary for Octo- 
ber that “an astonishing change of public 
sentiment is going on in Tennessee in relation 


to the education of the colored people.” In 
his efforts to secure pupils for the University, 
‘with a view to prepare them as teachers for the 
colored schools of the state, be bas been heart- 
ily encouraged by the governor, the state 
superintendent of schools, and many of the 
county superintendents. 


..».The new building at Lafayette College, 
erected for the scientific department is now 
occupied by the classes, and will be dedicated 


by appropriate public exercises on Tuesday, 
October 2ist. is magnificent structure cost 
over two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 


and is the princely gift of Mr. Ario Pardee, the 
founder of the scieptific department of the 
College, 
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Ministerial Register. 


SETTLEMENTS. 
AIKEN, Joun F., Cong., ord., Pawlet, Vt., 
Oct. 2d. ; 


BRACHMAN, J. W., Presb. (80.), Chatanooga, 
enn. 


BORCHERS, E. F., Cong., of North Bridgton, 
stated supply, at New Gloucester, Me, 
CREBS, W. E., Luth., of KeNersburg, at Wel- 
lersburg, Pa, 

CROMER, A. J., Luth., of Dumontyille, at 
Baltimore, O. 

DERBY, H. L., Epis., of Southampton, at Lan- 
caster, Va. 

FITZGERALD, J. D., Presb., inst., Sept. 29th, 
Knoxville, Il. 

FRINK, B. F., Cong., of Saco, inst., -Oct. Ist, 
Beverly, Me. 

GALLAHER, Tuomas, Presb., of Pisgah, Ill., at 
La Grange, Mo. 

GARLAND, Josern, Cong., of Rupert, stated 
supply, Marlsboro, Vt. 

GRIGAND, Father, R. C., of Monroe, at Shreve- 
port, La. 

HENRY, 8. 8., Luth., of Berwick, at Henkel- 
town, Pa. 

HOWBERT, A. R., Luth., of Toledo, Ta, at 
Bellefontaine, O. 

JESSUP, L. Y., Epis., of New Iberia, La., at 
Pass , Miss. 

JUNOR, K. F., Presb., of Union Theo. Sem., 
N. Y., at Hamilton, Bermuda. 

LOBT, J., Bapt., of Grand Blanc, Mich., at 
Fingal, Ont. 

MARTIN, E. J., R. C., St. Philip’s, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

McFEALTERS, M., Presb., of Sulphur Springs, 
Tex., at Quenimi, Kan. 

O’CONNOR, JoszrH V., R. C., of Reading, at 
Lowryville, Pa. 

PARKER, Homer J., Cong., of Chicago Theo. 
Sem., ord., Sept. 26th, Vermontyville, Mich: 

PRATT, Grorce B., Epis., Bridesburg, Pa. 

aes H., Luth., of Jacksonville, at Paxton, 


BEM EY, James, Bapt., of Oxford, at Iowa 

y, la. 

RUSSELL, A. A., Bapt., of Morrison, at Water- 
loo, Ia. 

SCHELL, Levi, Luth., of West Sand Lake, at 
West Camp, N. Y 

SELL, D., Luth., of Dillsburg, at New Kings- 
ton, Pa. 

THORN, D. M., U. P., inst., Sept. 9th, Flem- 
ing, Pa. 

VAN HORNE, Manton, Cong. 
26th, Union ch., Newport, R. I. 

WEY, Freperics, Epis., ord., Sept. 28th, 
Newark, N. J. 

WICKENS, Epwry, Epis., Matagorda, Tex. 

CALLS. 

ANDERSON, J. E., Presb., Caribou and Bowl- 
der City, Col. 

BREWER, D. B., Epis., of Brooklyn, L.I., to 
Westerly, R.I. Accepts. 

CONVERSE, Grorce §8., Epis., St. John’s, 
Boston Highlands, Mass. Accepts. 

DUDLEY, Horace F., Conz., of Morrisville, 
to Warsaw, N.Y. Accepts. 

FOLJAMBE, 8. W., Bapt., of Malden, to 2d 
ch., Fall River, Mass. 

GIERLOW, J., Epis., of Mishawaka, to New 
Albany, Ind. Accepts. 

HEDGES, Cares, Presb., of Grace Memorial 
ch., Pittsburg, Pa., to Madison-st. ch., Bal- 
timore, Md. Accepts. 

McALPINE, R. B., Presb. (So.), of Columbia 
a Sem., to Poplar Tent ch., Concord, 


inst., Sept. 


ROOT, E. W., Cong., Hudson, O. 


SHATTUCK, C.8., Cong., of Baxter Springs, 
Kan., to Pierce City, Me. 


SALTER, C. C., Cong., of Dulath, to Glyndon, 
Min. 


STODDARD, Joun L., Cong., of Yale Theo. 
Sem., to Chamber-st. ch., Boston, Mass. 


TAYLOR, Epwarp G., D.D., Bapt., of Colis- 
eum-place ch., New Orleans, La.,to War- 
burton-ave. ch., Yonkers, N. Y. 


REMOVALS. 


BECKWITH, Gero. A., Cong., Neodesha, Kan. 

BROOKS, W. R., D. D., Bapt., Hamilton, N.Y. 

CALHOUN, 8. F., Presb., Lowell, Mass. 

DEITZ, Henry L., Ger. Bapt., New Haven, 
Conn. 

GOULD, H. A., Cong., Hammond, Wis. 

JAMES, Horace, Cong., 2d ch., Greenwich, 
Conn. Ill health. 


McCABE, J. D., D. D., Epis., Frederick Co., 
Md. Ill health. 

PERINCHIEF, Octavius, Epis., Christ ch., 
Bridgeport, Pa. 
: DEATHS, 


BASTIBLE, F. X., R. C., Harrisburg, Penn. 
BOWMAN, F. 8, Presb., Memphis, Tenn., 
Oct. 6th. 


KINNEY, Ezra Dentson,Cong., Darien, Conn., 
Oct. 2d, aged 74, 


O’REILLY, J. V., R. C., Susquehanna, Penn., 
Oct. 4th. 
TOLMAN, 8S. H., Cong., Lenox, Mass, 
MISCELLANEOUS. __ 
ANDERSON, 8. T., D.D., Cong., of Napoli, N. 


Y., sails for Trinidad, under commission of 
the Presb. Board. 


ary f 
the return of Rey, G. D. Pike. 

i eee eo H, ES lp Poca Lo ac- 
eepted the professorship of sac Og; 
at Wittenberg College, ? ad 








Literary Department. 


MIND AND BODY.* 


ProFEssoR Bar’s little book properly 
consists of two parts— the first, including 
the first six chapters, states the present 
condition of our knowledge and of our 
ignorance respecting the nature of the two 
great domains of being; the second, com- 
posed of the last chapter, gives a brief 
but in general accurate account of each of 
the principal theories on mind and matter, 
from the time of Heracleitus and the other 
pre-Socratic philosophers down to the 
wellknown books of Moleschott, Vogt, and 
Bichner. The method pursued by. the 
author is systematic. He first endeavors to 
state all the essential forms of the question, 
as follows: 


‘*Many persons, mocking, ask: What has 
mind to de with brain substance, white and 
gray? Can any facts or laws regarding the 
spirit of man be gained through a scrutiny 
of nerve fibers and nerve cells? 

‘The question, whatever may be insinu- 
ated in putting it, is highly relevant and 
raises great. issues. 

‘The conceivable answers are various: 

“* First. Granting mind and body to be in 
our present life inseparable, yet the two 
might be supposed to have their modes of 
existence altogether distinct, the one being 
wholly unaffected by the other. Conse- 
quently, each would have to be studied in 
its own way and for its own sake alone. On 
this supposition the study of brain matter 
might be interesting as physiology and for 
applications to medicine and surgery; but 
would be quite beyond the province of the 
mental philosopher. . . . 

** Secondly. There might be certain mental 
functions of a lower kind, partially dependent 
upon the material organization, while the 
highest functions might be of a purely spir- 
itual nature, inno way governed by spiritual 
impressions. . . . 

_ Thirdly. There may be an intimate rela- 
tion and dependence of mind and body all 
through, every mental act having a concur- 
rent bodily change; yet the two modes of 
operation may be so different as to throw no 
light on each other. No great laws may be 
traceable on either side, or the laws may be 
couched in such heterogeneous terms that 
we can make no comparison of the two. A 
pleasure and a nervous current are found to 
arise simultaneously ; but the concurrence 
(we may suppose) signifies nothing, sug- 
gests nothing. There is something to be 
gained by connecting pleasure with a repast, 
@ concert, ora holiday; but the mention of 
nerve currents gives no information of a 
practical kind and does not add to our 
knowledge of the laws of pleasure. 

** Fourthly. While allowing it to be possi- 
ble that a thorough understanding of the 
brain would contribute to a knowledge of 
the mind, one might deny that anything yet 
known, or in immediate prospect of being 
known, is of value in that way. Thus the 
obtrusion of physiology at the present stage 
would be superfluous and impotent. 

“ Fifthly, The position may be taken that 
a knowledge of the bodily workings has 
slrendy improved our knowledge of the 
mental workings, and, as we continue our 
researches, will do so more and more. 

‘Which of these suppositions is the 
truth could be seen only after examining the 
actual state of the case.” 


The body of the work is occupied with 
the effort to indicate which of these po- 
sitions is the tenable one and the reasons 
for its tenability. Many curious questions 
are touched upon the way. One of the 
first of these is that of the power of acqui- 
sition manifested in the brain, of its struc- 
tural capacity to receive and _ retain 
ideas. He makes the following curious 
computation,—estimating the gray sub- 
stance of the brain to be composed of one 
thousand millions of fibers and five times 
that number of cells. It should be noted 
that the mental acquisitions which he 
mentions are not. simple, but complex 
ideas, like the recollection of a friend’s 
face, the definition and synonyms of a 
word, or the recollection of a musical air. 

“With a total of 200,000 acquisitions of 
the assumed ty pes, which would certainly in- 
clude the most retentive and most richly- 
endowed minds, there would be for each 
nervous grouping 5,000 cells and 25,000 
fibers.” 

And in another place he says, in a passage 
which may console the oyer-ambitious: 

‘‘We are apt to be carried away with a 
vague notion that there is no limit to ac- 
quirement, except our defect.of application 
or some other curable weakness of our own. 
There are, however, very manifest limits. 
We are all blockheads in something. Some 
of us fail in mechanieal aptitude, some in 
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music, some in languages, some in gci 
Memory, in one of these lines of incapacity 
is a —o i eee a be in each 
case a ciency of cerebral subs 
that _ of Csapeehlone. poe 
‘Then, again, there is a tendency j 
quisitions to decay unless renewed. Henn” 
a time must come in the progress of acqui- 
sition when the whole available force of 
growth is needed is order to conserve what 
we have already got; when, in fact, we are 
a one end as much as we gain at the 
other. 


Another curious passage is that in which 
the writer argues the intimate relation of 
mind and body from the phenomena of 
pleasure and pain. These have, he tells us, 


‘*a direct bearing on punishment and pris- 
on discipline. Ihappened to be present at 
a debate on that subject in one of the gee 
tions of the British Association, at the 
Manchester meeting, in 1861. The speakers 
were bent upon suggesting modes of pun. 
ishment painfully deterring, and yet not 
injurious to the convict’s health. t could 
not help remarking, from my conviction of 
the doctrine now expressed, that the object 
aimed at is all but a contradiction. There 
is, if any, the barest margin between the 
infliction of pain and the destruction of 
vital power. . . . f 

“The two modes of punishing by phyzi- 
cal torture are severe muscular strain (hard 
labor, the crank, treadwheel) and flogging, 
The one operates upon the nerves through 
the muscular tissue, the other through the 
skin. There is no intention of injuring 
either the muscles or the skin in themselves, 
The sole object is to produce a painful con. 
dition of the nerves. Yet, as it is hardly 
possible, in severe punishments, to avoid 
permanent damage to the intermediate tissue 
—muscle or skin—some plan might be de. 
vised for affecting the nerves alone. Re. 
course might be had to electricity. By elec. 
trical shocks and currents, and especially by 
Faraday’s magneto-electric machine, which 
constantly breaks and renews the currents, 
any amount of torture might be inflicted; 
and the graduation might be made with 
scientific precision. How far the nerves 
‘would suffer permanent injury by a severe 
application of electricity is still a matter for 
inquiry; probably not more than by an 
equal amount of suffering through the mus- 
cular or skin punishments, while, at ail 
events, the damage would be confined to the 
nervous tissue. The punishment would be 
less revolting to the spectator and the gen- 
eral public than floggings, while it would 
not be less awful to the criminal himself. 
The mystery of it would haunt the imagina- 
tion and there would be no conceivable atti- 
tude of alleviating endurance. The terrific 
power exercised by an operator, through the 
lightest finger touch, would make more 
deeply felt the humiliating prostration of 
the victim.” 


The argument of Prof. Bain is mainly that 
of observation and instance, and we can 
hardly reproduce it in these limits.. The 
concluding passages give the main conclu- 
sions reached and aim to embody the best 
that is known of the present state of the 
question between mind and matter: 

“The arguments for the two substances 
have, we believe, now entirely lost their 
validity. They are no longer compatible with 
ascertained science and clear thinking. The 
one substance, with two sets of properties, 
two sides, the physical and the mental—a 
double-faced unity—would appear to comply 
with all the exigencies of the case. We are 
to deal with this, as in the language of the 
Athanasian Creed, not confounding the per- 
sons nor dividing the substance. The mind 
is destined to be a double study—to conjoin 
the mental philosopher with the physical 
philosopher, and the momentary glimpse 
of Aristotle is at last converted into a cleat 
and steady vision.” 

The book forms the fourth in the excel- 
lent ‘International Scientific Series,” or 
ganized by the efforts of Prof. Youmans, 
and is not inferior in interest to the volumes 
that have preceded it. In method and in 
scientific fairness it is quite a model. 





MINOR NOTICES. - 


Thoreau, the Poet Naturalist, is an inter: 
esting memorial by Mr. Wm. Ellery Channing, 
of an unusually interesting life. ‘Truth, 
audacity, force were among Thoreau’s mevtal 
characteristics, devoted to humblest uses. His 
thoughts burned like flame, so earnest was his 
conviction. . . . Self-reliance shall serve 
for his motto. His faith in wildness was in- 
trinsic.” Thoreau represents the most piquant 
outcome of the New England “transcendental” 
school; and, though his ‘‘ earnest convictions 
never went further than poetic statement and 
would be defined with difficulty in direct and 
sober language, yet he has been and will con- 
tinue to be a real influence in the formation 
of related characters who may read his 
books at the right time. To minds which 
demand definite intellectual positions, clear 
statements of literary or moral faith, Thoreat 
has not much (o say, His statements are all 








poetical. He attifudinizes, he seems ever OF 
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the point of saying something definite, but he 
does not say it. He takesa certain childlike 
pleasure in escaping the reader, and bis style 
js a continual game of hide-and-seck. He ap- 
proaches you,and you think to.apture his mean- 
ing, when he dodges like one of bis own wood- 
chucks into the bush. He has contriouted no 
idea to culture, in spite of the daring originality 
of his conduct. Yet he must always remain 
dear to those who revérence devotion, however 
vague, to the intellectual life. What was inter- 
esting in Thoreau, however, seems doubly 
vague, doubly unreal in the hands of another. 
We wiilnotsay that Mr. Chaoning has con- 
sciously imitated Thoreau’s manner. Both Tho" 
reau and W. E. Channing have produced, as far 
as in them lay, a careful imitation of Emerson’s 
style. But W. E. Channing has even more 
than Thoreau’s vagueness’ in his effort to 
impress the reader. Of how much importance 
is Mr. Channing’s style or his choice of words 
that he should force attention to them con- 
stantly? With Mr. Channing money is always 
“a pistareen’? and a musical instrument a 
“theorbo,’”? a word whichis well enough in 
Quarles’s ‘‘Emblems,’’ where we preseme he 
found it; but here itis an affectation. More 
than this; the hunger and thirst after oracu- 
lar expression leads him sometimes into abso- 
lute darkness, as here: “He was made more 
dry by drinking. These affections were a kind 
of resumé, or infant thanatupsis, sharp on both 
edges” ;—sometimes into plagiarism; here are 
two pirated figures in contigaity : ‘‘Some great 
men thought him bran-dieted, with an owl for his 
minister, and who milked creation, not the cow. 
It is in vain for the angels to contend against 
stupidity.” Sometimes into puerile puns: 
“On him peeling or appealing were wasted; 
he was as close to his aim as the bark on a tree’’; 
and sometimes into bad grammar: “If he had 
reason to borrow an ax or plane, his habit was 
to return it more sharply.’” Between the lines 
he seems to say: ‘‘Let me utter anything, if 
only it be odd and orphic. Perhaps some 
one will detect a profound truth in these imagi- 
native sayings.” Montaigne complains of cer- 
tain critics of his time who “deliver noth- 
ing of clear Sence; but shroud all in Riddle, to 
the end that Posterity may interpret and apply 
it according to their own Fancy’? (Cotton, 1693). 
The modern riddlers are no better. We are 
persuaded that potbing new is to be looked for 
among the ingenious phrase-makers of New 
England. These sublimated utterances are not 
the keys of great mysteries. They are the sign 
of the decay of a literary school that has out- 
lived its freshness. As the florid ornament of the 
fifteenth century Gothic architecture was a sign 
that the earlier creative genius of the school 
had passed away, so the forced style of Chan- 
ning, Weiss, and of Thoreau himself is not 
the brilliancy of healthy thought, but the 
hectic of decline. The poets, the philosophers, 
the critics who are to help us henceforth will 
be content to write mainly, we believe, for their 
thoughts’ sake and to have done with attitudin- 
izing and with obscurantism. (Roberts Bros.) 


ose. We have called attention to Emilio Caste. 
lar’s admirable papers in Harper’s Magazine, on 
‘The Republican Movement in Europe,” and 
the same publishers send us a lighter work by 
the same author, called Old Rome and New 


* Italy. ‘In Venice,’ says the author, ‘‘how I 


regretted that I was nota poet, or an orator, or 
a writer of any merit, that I could not lament 
with eloquence the death of that city.’’ Senor 
Castelar is, on the contrary, at once a poet, an 
orator, anda writer. His enthusiasm is genu- 
ine and eloquent, and not monotonous, because 
the descriptions are varied by critical or his- 
torical glimpses. ‘“‘How many lovely cities 
there are in Ituly,” he says. ‘ Each one con- 
tains a marvel and each marvel has its particu- 
lar character. When going from Rome to. 
Naples, you do not find yourself in another 
land, but in another planet. The cemetery of 
Pisa and the cemetery of Bologna are both 
magnificent; but there is as great a difference 
between them as between the Pantheon of 
Agrippa and the Cathedral of Milan. 
The magnificent leaning tower of Pisa seems to 
have been constructed at a thousand leagues’ 
distance from tbe place which contains the 
divine rotunda of Santa Maria dei Fiori at 
Florence,” This passage will give some idea 
of the enjoyable enthusiasm of the book, which 
_is throughout an entertaining one. 


-++.Dr, J. V. C. Smith’s book upon The Ways 
of Women in their Physical, Moral, and Intellect- 
ual Relations begins with the following  re- 
mark, which we consider worthy of Captain 
Cuttle: “Since the creation of Eve women 
have been objects of peculiar interest wherever 
seen.” The title of the book is misleading. It 
should have been ‘‘Commonplaces about Hy- 
giene.’”” Sleep, digestion, growth, the eyes, the 
teeth are discussed with varying degrees of 
feebleness; and there is, indeed, little in the 
book that illustrates the “ways of women,” 
anymore than the ways of men. As long as 
any other book upon physiology is to be found 
inthe market we shall be justified in skipping 
this one, (J, P, Jewett & Co.) 
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~%%.e-The Lippincotts have published the in-. 


itial volume, Ferdinand and Isabella, Vol. I, of 
@ new 122mo edition of Wm. H. Prescott’s 
works. Itis edited by Mr. John Foster Kirk, 
who has supervised tae proofs and inserted 
emendations and additions from the author’s 
manuscript. This edition is printed from new 


plates, upon fine pamer. and will sustain the 
reputation of the Lippincotts’ press for beauty. 
ad to be completed in fifteen monthly 
volumes. 
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A New Serial by Justin Mc. 
Carthy, author of “A Fair Saxon,” begins 
in this number, called 


Linley Rochford. 


Secretary Welles continues his arti- 
cles on 


Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Seward. 
The Stage as it Was 


18S CONTINUED. 
4th. 

Articles by Richard Grant White, 
De Forest, Rebecca Harding 
Davis, Junius Henri Browne, 
Henry James, Jr., which appear in the 
NOVEMBER GALAXY, combine to make it 
avery brilliant number. 

“A model periodical. A credit 
to American periodical litera. 
tuwe.°°—Philadelphia Press. 
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5. 
TOO SOON. A Study of aGirl’s.Heart. By KATHA- 
RINE 8S. MACQUOLD, Author of “ Patty,” etc. S8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. ‘ 


TRROgea A Tale of Modern, 1 By Mrs. OLI 
HANT, Author of “ Agnes,” “ gate eled of Catton. 
fora,” ! te ge 7 Love Story, ”” “ Brownlows,”’ etc. 

. 8vo, Paper, 15 cents. 
7. 
WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW MAGDAL ALER. 

Magdalen. Ata ILKIE COLLINS, Author ™ x athe 
der ‘Armadale? “ yn al 

“Man and Wife,” etc., etc. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


t@” HARPER & BROTHERS will send any of their 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


MINARY ALBUM.—For Ladies’ Schools nae 

SEMIN Arey ALBO Elementary Course, with 

variet vot Masio in Tove an and Rhree parts for F e 
oices. 1, 

arr WM, 4. POND & CO., New York. 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


PIANOS and ORGANS, NEW and SECOND 
200 Hiep. of FIRST-CLASS MAKERS, will be 











M UNTRY, durin 
this ‘Suanatel crisis, by HORACE WATERS & SO 
0. 481 BROADWAY, THAN EVER BEFORE OF- 
IN YORK. AGENTS WANTED. 

GREAT INDUCEMENTS TO THE TRADE. 


$1.50.-THE NURSERY.—A Monthly Maga- 
zine for youngest readers. Capeensy Piactreted. Send 

——— Fo = ni ea OH, L. SHOR 
36 Bromfield street, Boston. 


JAS. R. OSGOOD & Co.’s Sea of hye mmrtpet and 
Popular Books sent free to a 


OTT’S MAGAZIN fusely il- 
tested Ione of the most tak ig aud ai ttractive 
a the monthlies. 














h number contains a variety of 
seen Tey every variety of taste. 





The r the family. For sale by all 
parlodieal desler. 

END FOR SPECIMEN Copy of YOUTH’S 
on. on. PERKY, MASON & ” Boston, M Mass. 





PRIZE 8 sEErEs comprise the m $1,000 Dgpalar books for 
praries momercd can 
ia 9 LOTHROP Seo. Publishers, Boston. 














FIRST ISSUE] 


. 1874, 
The Aldine Almanac. 


A BROCHURE OF AMERICAN ART, 


with Mustrations by the best AmericanAi ole a a 
and Engraved expressly for this work, 


Witt se Reapy OcrToser 157TH. 


THE ALDINE ALMANAC has been een = ap reget. 
less of expense, with the purpose of mak be- 
yond competition, the most beautiful Dunilestion of 

kind ever attempted in this ccw . Unlike 
other almanucs, it is not filled with second-hand cuts. 
but is purely original. Every design has been made a’ 
engraved by the best artists, expressly for its WMustra- 


THE ALDINE ALMANAC is truly national in concep- 
tion, and will be at once accepted as the standard for 
taste and accuracy in every section of the Uni 


States. 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The Calendars. 


Mr. John 8, Davis, a young and rising artist, who is 
begtuning | to be recognized as the coming ughts- 

man of America, has contributed liberally to the 
embellishments of this ALMANAC. His set of twelve 
a borders are admirable and entirely unique 


eir way. 
The Schuylkill 


| B je resented by a splendid full-page cut, from & 
wing of Thomas ‘Moran, the strongest landscape 
artist in America. 


The Outcasts of Poker Fiat. 


A synopsis of Bret Harte’s inimitable Western 
sketch accompanies three illustrations by Mr. Dav: 


A Tropical Scene. 


One of the most exquisite piateres which it is possi<« 
ble to conceive is contributed by Mary Nemo, to illus- 
trate lines from Joaquin Miller. 


Rip Van Winkle. 


A disquisition on this popular American} end is 
iustrated by four destans ty Mr. Davi si 


Evening on The Detmeave 
is a most perfect picture by Thomas Moran._ It shows 
that American pastoral scenery has ample charms for 
posttest illustration, and needs only to. be properly 
reated to have this fact fully recogn’ aa 


The Melancholy Days. 


This picture is strong and full of poetic feeling and 
= . cere, fine illustration of Bryant’s well-knowa 


Olden Time Southern Life. 


rd, a Virginian artist, +, gives us a glim 
oft the patzlare pel Lphene of Amend ican slavery. ole 
chosen a Chr a © hen the * sorrante” pre- 
sent Ce a for the usual presents, and good 
wishes and kindly feeling rule in every preast. 


A ’Coon Hunt 


is a second contribution of Mr. Sheppard’s and one of 
the most striking in the work. 


The New England Schoolmaster, 


another of Mr. Davis’s desi ee represents | the olds 
time Sanheg schoolhouse, w e master-“‘so kind 
ands 


The Hiuminated Cover. 


The cover of THE ALDINE ALMANAC is the richest 
specimen of the medieval style of flumination ever 


Begduced | & America 
THE INE ALMANAC will be sent toan ey 
in po ay a mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price 
cents. 


JAMES SUTTON & CO., Publishers, 


58 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 


ST PUBLISHED. 
The Wen eet HE atga 8. 
«vr., author of * lowers fo rthe: Parlor 
and arden,” we. $l. New Edition. 
“*The Window-Gardener’ is a thoroughly prac» 
tical and popular exposition of the art of cultiva- 
flowers and plants within doors. It isa 
mecum which the ladies will — ae prize.” 


"By Ev- 
ND, Jr. ‘I'wo vols. Uniform, 
ne Wi ndow-Garde! and 


bogies lidbood of the World. By. 
WARD CLODD, F.R.A.8. A simple ‘account 
of man in early times. 75 cents. Third 


edition. 
“Most parents will receive much information 
from his volume, as well as most children.” —Bos- 


ton Glo 
READY Oct. eth, “THE DANBCRY NEWS 
P_. ANAC, 18 





tne Door and Out-Door Garde 
WARD alg 





Twe devinenient sold in ~ Folly: 
ilinsteated by ROBERT HARRIS. Price 24 cents. 
For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid on 
reget. Cy rice, by 
D & GILL, Publishers, Boston. 


50 FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS F 











Send for Illustrated Catalogue of Historical = 
ical, and Juvenile Books. LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
YEAR ALMANAC,—Price fits, 


san tor it. GEO. A. 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


THE BEST MUSIC BOOKS 


for your work this season are 


The “JOY,” by P. P. Bliss. 


For Classes, Choruses, and Conventions. Specimen 
Copy, by Mail, for % cts. ; sen per dozen. 


Standard Concert Chotuses. 


For advanced Classes and Chorus doclotion Speci- 
men, by Mail, 75 cts. ; $7.50 ee dozen. 


ROOT’S MODEL ORGAN METHOD. 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 


The latest and best Instruction Book for Cabinet Or- 
gans. Specimen Copy, by Mail, $2.50. 


SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


A per saailiient to Bad eas poy Mystery f om the 
Art of Singing. Specimen Copy, by 


EARD & CO.. Bos =; 














Good, Teachers * +5 Tememher the “GLORY,” 
Guo. F. Root; “SONG KING,” by H. hPa 
mer. For sale’ by Book at Music Dealers avery. 
where. Published by 


J. CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 0 


DAY-SCROOL MUSIC.—* Re gal Dia’ om,” 
eee aT eee Ninth Street, N.Y, 


SONGS FOR THE L SANCTU! ARY, 
mi andtis Wiis ST. NeW "YORE. 
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ae SR ANCE 3 HOUSB, No. 112 5TH 
SVG. Baltimore and 


E Grand, stmt d Upriacht Pianos, 





THE 


Cuurer Hymn Book. 


Challenging Comparison 
WITH ALL OTHERS. 


The following communication has just 
been received from the Church of Malone, 
N. Y., accompanied with an order fora 
large supply of the Caurca Hymn Boox: 


“The Committee to whom the selection of a Hymn 
and Tune Book suitable for this church and ———o 
gation was referred ve, after a careful and thor- 

dough examination, unanimously concluded to recom- 

men eS A yaaa HYMN BOOK, edited by the Rev. 

Sophe reasons on which we have based our decision 

ne: i. It contains a greater number of Hymns and 
es. 

an aero of the Tunes are familiar to this congre- 

or "The e Arrangement of the Tunes isfar better 
adapted for congregational use,in avoiding solo and 
due Pope god and in being written in a half-note 
mene o time, rendering them plain and easy to be 
read, 

“4 Every Hymn has above it, on the same 
the Tune to which it is ve be sung; or the tune on t) “4 
nee The oi may be usi 


iC 
“6. It has vesy copious and accurate Indexes. 
f° ns Hymns on a greater variety of sub- 
ects, and, so far as we could: examine it, the book 
does not contain a single penton that would seem 
to be unworthy of the great and noble objects we all 
havein view, of prais: God through the medium 
of sacred song.’ 

The Committee consisted of the pastor, 
the chorister, and one of the principal mem- 
bers of the congregation, and their report 
was heartily adopted. 

The pastor adds an additional reason: 
that in the ‘‘Caurca Hymn Boox” there is 
a fuller measure of available Chants than in 
the ‘‘ Songs for the Sanctuary,” with which 
it was carefully compared throughout. 


*,* Specimen pages of the CouncH Hymn 
Boox, with testimonials from many emi- 
nent Pastors and Singers, together with all 
necessary information as to introductory 
terms for both the CourcH and CHAPEL 
Hymn Books, will be forwarded free of 
charge on application. We still offer the 
Diost liberal terms for introduction. No 
church should make an adoption without 
first examining the Counce Hymy. Book. 


vison, Blakeman, Taylor & €o., 
PUBLISHERS, 


138 and 140 CRAND STREET 
NEW YORK. 


Newest and Best 


MUSIC BOOKS! 


DITSON & CO. publish 1,000 Music Books suited to 
every taste and every occasion. Descriptive Cata- 
iogues sent free. Among the most recent and best 
are: 





HOUR OF SINGING. - + $100 
For High Schools and Seminaries. 

CHOICE TRIOS. - - «= §100 
For High Schools and Seminaries. 

THE STANDARD. - - + §150 


bar j | ey wore CHURCH Music Book 
e Season. 


THE RIVER OF LIFE.- - 35 


Dregs ualed in Variety. Unexcelled in Quai 
Sabbath-school Song Book by 40 composers. 


CHEERFUL VOICES. - = -« 50 
L. O. Emerson’s Latest School Song Book. 

THE ORGAN AT HOME. - = §2 50 
Undenitably the best Collection for Reed Organs. 

DEVOTIONAL CHIMES - . 75 
Neat, Complete, Perfect. For Social Meetings. 

All are Choice Books. Already in great demand. 
Sent postpaid for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & C@O., 
711 Brondway, New York. 





The New Hymn and Tune Book, 


Tue Tripute oF Praise. 


FOR THE USE OF 


CONGREGATIONS CHOIRS, SOCIAL MERTIN 
AMILY, CIRCLE, AND TH sim 
DAY-SCHOOL, 


Fvepaged under =, personal supervision and direc- 


tion o 
DR. EBEN TOURJEE, 


whose enth tic and ful labors in behalf of 
true church a are wellknown. Emin - 
ties combine in pronouncing it THE BEST ae 


HYMN AND TUNE BOOK IN EXISTENCE! 


It is a handsome octa’ taini 
EE EE sanssonstioerins rates 
containing selections from th 
of David, arranged to be read rien vis inogre 
porated in one edition. Price withou » $1; $80 
| Pg oll ‘edition rH gopy bt FT mail, id, for 85 
ple copy by mail, $1.10.’ oe com 
Published by M. H. SARGENT, Treasurer. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
Boston, Mass, 








The Standard Reed Organ Method. 


KIMBALL’S 
NEW METHOD FOR REED ORGAN. 


By HORACE E. KIMBALL. 


The Largest, Latest, and Best method for this popu- 
lar instrument. Pronounced by the leading Teachers, 
gery Musicians, and Reed Organ Manufacturers 
the most Com » Thorough, 


Progressive, and Pract 
pook ¢ of the d'now before the public and far in 
advance of any other method for Reed Read 
the following from some of our most prominent 


REED ORGAN MANUFACTURERS: 
(From the Mason & Hamlin Organ Company.) 


MEssRS. 8S. BRAINARD’S SONS 
men :—We have examined with much pleasure 
me new Cabinet et Organ Method by Mr. Li . which 
u have e recently published. s far h 


a oth of the student and the amateur, 
an 





[From B. P, Needham & Son, New York.]} 
sa rei 8. Be erAEo's Sons: 


ful wieieeann of its 


matter, and for the handsome and attrac 
in which you have  cpaaaal it hetpre ore the public. 
Respectfu E. 





—— = THE ESTEY Cox GE ORGAN 
MA ‘ACTORY, BRATTLEBORO’, VT. 
We consider “ ‘Kimball's Ne ew Method for the t Reed 
Organ” the best work for the Reed a Organ now before 


the public. Yours, very tru 
” -ESTEY & CO. 
1 lead ag essrs. Geo. Woods & Co. & sy Organ Manufacturers.) 
ESSRS. S. BRAINARD’S SON 


Gentlemen :—The c opy of “ Kimball's New Method 
for the Reed Organ” is received. After a thorough 
and careful examination of the work, I candidly say 
that I am not acquainted with any work of its class 
that epercashes it; both for pupil and teacher. The 
selections are judiciously arranged and selected with 
unquestionable taste. It will fill a need that has lon; 
been felt and is the _— work I have ever seen whic 
deserves the name of an “Organ Method.” I shall 
recommend it every time. ours, truly, 

R. PHELPS, 


Agens in charge Geo. Woods & Co.’s Warerooms, 
ston, Mass. 


[rom B. Shoninger & 00.1 


EW HAVEN, CONN. 

Gents :—Our Mr. 8. B. Shoninge mr, the musician of 
the firm, has carefully examined Kimball’s Organ In- 
structor, and pronounces it the most complete work 
of fhe kind ~- nes oe and - e recommend it 
wit leasure ours, truly, 

B. SHONINGER & CO. 

Hundreds of teachers are now using Kimball’s 
Method with great success, and no teacher once giving 
it a trial will ever use any other work. It contains 
from twenty to fifty pages more than any other Reed 
Organ Method. Ask your music dealer for 


KIMBALL’S METHOD, 
and take no gther, as there are many oldiand inferior 
bool “ua wiley ket. 





PRICE $2.50. 
On noone of which a copy will be mailed, postpaid, to 
a Ar by aaest Book and Music Dealers. 
8. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, 
CLEVELAND, 0. 








Getze’s New School for the Parlor 
Organ. Unrivaled asan Instructor. Price $2.50. 

The Sabbath. The | wing and the Best Church 
Choir Book. Price $1 

The Musical Pastel; Duetts for Violin, or 
Flute and Piano. The galy work of the kind rar 
ed in America. Price B’ds,$2.50. Cloth, $3. $4. 
The same Melodies arranged as Solos ‘for Violin or 
Flute. Price each, Boards, $1.50. Cloth, $2.00. 

Hood’s Musical Manual. The most com- 

lete Primer and Text Book. Price 40 cts. 
e Guiding Star. The finest Sabbath School 
Singing Book. Price 35 cts. 
Opere Librettos of English, French, 
talian and German Operas. awe best 
and only Correct Edition, Price Pach, 15 15 

Beauties of Strauss. Splendid Collection of 
Strauss Waltzes. Plate edition. Price $5.00. 

Mendelssohn’s Songs Without Words. 
Only Correct Edition. Engraved plates. Price $4.00. 

The Silver Wreath. A splandid Collectio of 
Vocal and Instrumental Music for Piano. Price 
Board, $2,50. Cloth, $3.00. Gilt, $4.00. 

The Music ‘Teacher, f for Schools, Acade- 

te. a@ thorough Rudimental 
Course in Vocal Music. Price 50 cts, 

Boston Musical Treasure. A Collection of 
Duos, Trios, Quartettes, etc., for Schools and Classes. 
Price 60 cts, 

Manual of Music seed for rae a 
and Secondary Schoo A Text Boo 
adopted for, and in use by Doble Schools of Phila- 
delphia, Price 15 cts. 

Manual of Music Lessons for Grammar 
Schools. A Text Book adopted for, andin use 
by Public Schools of Philadelphia, Price 40 cts. 
Any of the above works to be had at every Book and 


Music House in the Country. Sent by mail on receipt | 


of price. 

e Amateur. The ‘leading Musical Journal. 
ye ap (including Chromo, Happy See) 
One Dollar per year. Sample copy, 10 cts. : 

LEE & WALKER, 922 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 


THE hha 





ve 
“Save, esus. ine and “Jesus of Nazaret 
Passeth By.” Price paper, 20 cents, mailed ; $15 
per hundred ; boards, 25 cents, mailed ; "820 per hun- 
dred. Publishers 


HORACE WATERS & SON, 481 Bway, N. Y. 


EDUCATION 


OTHIC HALT, STAMFORD, CONN. 
alata. 1 FOR YOUNG LADUE 
Mts TRS i Mase, 








FORT EDWARD COLLECIATE 
INSTITUTE. 
anches one veer. Adega - omy common 


Reed sake “aaaer, Serer at ae 
we A Fo gentlem: a = 


A st 28th. Address JO! 
Baward, N.Y. 





ADRIAN INSTITUTE for YOUNG 
LADIES, Uniontown, N. ak ewenty ove miles from 
New York, on Philad Railroad. | Mrs. iL. H. H. 
MATHEW: Mrs. en ee 
Complete 1 ‘and. thorough i R in jh. eon 
Germ Mathematics an ‘Drawing. 





M’CLELLAN’S gl eg &, FOR Boys, 
Pa. elevated si 





Fol Hill Semi for ¥ Ladi 
atone Conn. adress Miss EMmy NELSON. ti 


ENGLI ENCH, AND GERMAN 
BOARDING RIND He OHDOT Poe You ean 
Providence, R.1. Address MRS. N. W. DEMUNN, Prin. 


PENNINGTON INSTITU rer Fonnington. Ni: N. fs 
Terms reasonable. Address A. P. 


TEACHERS wanting positions next session see 
* American School Institute’s” App. Form. Deman 
for eachers now good. J.W. Schermerhorn, 14 Bond st. 


BOARDING SCHOOL & sant Rens. Co., N. 


Y. Send for circular. IN, Principal. ” 
AGENTS WANTED. 


i led 


pose Farmers, ieee weer oung Men and CL from 
0 to S75 a week), to act as Agents for 


emmer Ames? new Boot, 
TEN aryCien IN WASHINGTON. 


Ittells of the ‘* Inner Life,” wonders, marvels, mysteries, secret 
doings, &c. pooh gs “Asa Woman Sees Them.” It 
is actually overflowi: ith epiecy revelations, humor, pathos and: 
good sblenstorail. Tlotndiogeeceuhe te ever: wie “pers te 

—man, woman, or child—is popular everywhere, everybody, 
and ie selling far and wide Py Phousands.” 8 80 Ere cee Steet 

rtraitof author. Agents! don’t miss this chance. Money for 
You in this — Terms Big; particu 7,2 Sole 


in every State ( vs A ) 
Sa er! write at once for full palatet foes. ) Address, 
A. D. WORTHIN' N & CO., Hartford, Ct. 




















aay" Cl 





AGENTS WANTED F 


i M Eis 
QO BIBLE 
By DANIEL MARCE 


This a teaches how men lived in onde things 
to live in all ee “It pleases, pronte, 


former works, ‘ * and “O ” 
House,” nearly 100,000 copies each, ‘They should now 
Vass 70 e,” his 


achers 

every county = Send for circular and MCURDS put 
choice of. terr 

515 Arch ge. Puitaae ages Pa. 


ACCENTS WANTED FOR 


BEHIND ~ SCENES 


IN WASHINCTON. 


The epiclenk an and best dred eb book ae Scandal, Sone 





fall de iS mp ormee ap oo. eet 
2! On 0: @ WOTF! 

UBLISHING CO. New York, or NATIONAL 
PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, P 












Agents Wanted. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE 00., NEW YORK. 





use or ster on Price 25cts postpaid, A.M. PURDY, Palmyra,N,Ys 





Prospectuses are now ready for our 

T0 three new books, Viz.: 
HE GILDED AGE, by MARK 
‘'wWAIN and CHAS. D. NER, illus- 
BOOK trated b’ AUGUSTUS. HOPPING 
EVERY BOD Y’S FRIEND, by 


JOS: 0 
NAST; and JOQUIN MILLER’S t 
AGENTS. vont LIFE AMONG THE fio. 
DO Nothing need be bout 
these ee Papeete pew a will “outsell = 
others, and wise agen acco! 
for territory at once to AMERICAN P PUREE TSENG 
CO., Hartford, Conn. 


or 


——_—_3 


Agents Wanted., 


We are in want of competent and respectable ites 
and Gentlemen to canvass for 
THE INDEPENDENT. 
We are prepared to offer Agents 


Great Inducements 
AND THE 


Most Tiberat Commissions, 


This is a rare opportunity for clergymen, ichiihene! 
and students, or any other intelligent person, as a pair 
of beautiful chromos, 

GOOD-NIGHT FROLIC, and SO TIRED, , 
well worth $20, will be given to every new $3 sub- 
scriber to THE INDEPENDENT, thus’ making the 
canvassing not only a pleasing recreation, but a profit. 
able business, 

For a more full description of these premiums see 
another column of this paper. If you wish for good 
territory, send at once for circulars and terms. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 


No. 3 Park Place, New York.: 
Post-office Box 2787. 





GENTS WANTED for the new book, 
LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 


Kat Carson 


Covand | Bongeen ws A, ~ ‘hom Ticustea by by oa 
self, oo on =a and Aurnextic life of America’s 
greatest H ‘RAPPER, SCOUT and GUIDE 
ever published. rey pe a oe Bing descrip- 

ot tue Indian tribes of the F. br ait Carson, 
who lived among them Ae 4 ies its ve PEA reliable account 
Ry ite MODOCS, ia hmggy ache e Mi aa elt 
{ 1 









gran: gents t 
Our illustrated circulars ro per al apis Write and sv- 


cure territory at once. DUSTIN, GILMAN & CO., Hartford, Conn, 





3 where; 

male and female, to introduce the GENUINE IM: 
PONE go ouon SENSE FAMILY SEWING 

his Ma guine will stitch, hem, fell, 

5 tuck, ef cord, bind, braid,and embroider ing 
most superior manner. "Price only * $15. Ful 4 
S pee Sy warranted a five im. We wi 

ay $1,000 for any machine that w: 


¥ $75 to $250 per month, ¢very- 
3 Ma 


I ~ I... 
more beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
% makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
‘~ stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be 
$ ulled ge. withant tearing it. We pay Agents 

From $75 75 0 per month and expenses,ora com. 

S wiston aon witch twice that amount can be made; 
st Address SECOMB & CO., Boston. Mass.; Pi ttsburgh, 


2 Chicago, II1.: or St. — is, Mo. 


an , 
y, 





It Costs... 
NOTHING 


to see it. Acopy sent free of 
express Ra a ‘or or inspection. 
2.0 engra intensely 
Sanedioasicna Full to the 
brim of amusement and in- 
struction. Selling rapidly. 
Agents address, East, N 
WORLD PUB. CO., Phila., Pas 
West, J. R, +OSTER & CO. 
urgh, Pa. 


WASHINGTON aD EserD 
AND INSIDE. 


AGENTS WANTED forthe only COMPLETE 
fe tod ph Aggie my City. aoe ORIGIN, 4 


BUSES, BEAUTI 
AGrs, BS, graphically: ortrayed b GEO. nO. ALY. TOWNS- 
I. — ig, truthful inside views of Wash- 
_ Life and Congressional and Lobbying Jobbery. 
egant Tlustrations, For our + gr re terms address 
J BETTS & CO., Hartford, Conn., or Chicago, 
Ii; S.M. BETTS & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 














GREAT EXCITEMENT. 
Oliver on Magazine, for Young and LOW, { 


beautif Diustrated, and un’ ly in 
esting, with the beautiful Pastelle premium, 
The Soasing lave.” is the greatest and ff 
ost successful combination for Agents in 
“4 ts. for Sample Mag- 





the country, 
azine, circular, terms, ‘ 
itions. Durxes& mas bname/ 151 Washingwa St. B 





VALUABLE CATALOGUE FREE. 
NTERNATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., New York. 





TO ALL HAVING SPARE TI E Was 
J. D. WILLIAMS, New York, Boston, and Chic: 


PLUGKY AGENTS 


can easily make $150 and over per month selling our 
Modern and Reliable Maps and our Popular 
Pictorial Charts. Terms and Catalogues free. 

E. C. BRIDGMAN, 5 Barclay 8t., N. 


th Th di A . 
a meueess n rice. eee, Increasing. 


LIVING GSTONE 28 yrs. in APRICA, 


ver 600 pages, only $2.50. Look out for inferior works. 
or ie season Re ar an rect of the tt oy ed a oo 
" in, subs. in s je 
UBBARD BROS, b’s, 123 Bane St., Phila. 











No, we would only call attention 
to our WELL AUGER, with whicha 
man canearn $25 per day in good 
@ Territory. It boresany aoee 

and See Wells at the rate of 150 feet per doy. Rome, Toe: 
yoounty Rights for sale. fe k sent on re+ 
selptor 9 ts. postage, Address AUGER CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


AGENTS WANTED {0 ..Functions ang 
of Woman,” 
and “Man in Health and Disease” *b Dre. Cc, Warner, 
A.M., M.D, “The best books on these subjects ever 
| mene a al Extra terms given ents. Sample 
copies by mail $2. Send for Sroaterd. ATT. 
PUBLI G CO., 749 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


WORKING GLASSemorormont atticmesday o 
0 capi nstructi valuab deen 5 


of goods sent free b PR wal. yy tes with six-c 
turn stamp, M. YOUNG & CO., 173 Greenwich st., N. Y. 


A MONTH to Lady Agents everywhere. Ad- 
$126 A MoNTH MAN'S'G Co, Waltham, Mass. 





it 














WANTED. ine dowrninvron” & six- 


teen-page eusestustindaniah religious, famil jour- 
nal. Thirteen ” ene B Earle writes 


in three a : 
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belief that the time is at hand when the 
preaching of Obrist crucified without the 
wisdom of mere words and with much 
trembling and pathos will be the only-orig- 
jnal preaching: .In some quarters we have 
a Christ, but not a Christ crucified ; ‘a char- 
acter in history, but nota sacrifice for sins or 
¢ mediator between God and man. When 
Peter mcntioned the name of Christ to the 
Sanhedrim, he set an example to all preach- 
ers evermore. ‘‘ Jesus Christ of Nazareth, 
whom ye crucified”—that is the full style 
avd title of the Saviour. Ruinous mistakes 
may arise out of its abbreviation. We have 
now to be very definite in the statement of 
bis name, because many false Christs have 
pe out into the world—creatures of: the 
bagination, ee seen in troubled 
dreams, painted things made to order and 
sold for a price. Let us in so foul a market- 
Jace remember that the name of the Infinite 
Raviour, God the Son, is Jesus—Jesus Christ 
~Jesus Christ of Nazareth—Jesus Christ of 
Nazareth, whom every man has crucified by 
his own great sin. 

This call to reproduce the substance, the 
manner, and the spirit of apostolic preach- 
ing is not a call toa narrow or superficial 
ministry. An inexperienced man might, on 
hearing the range of Paul’s preaching, sug- 
gest the easy possibility of speedily exbaust- 
ing it. ‘*Preach Christ crucified!” he 
might exclaim. “Why, that may be done in 
asermon or two!” Such are the mistakes 
of ignorance and vanity. The maturest and 
ablest men in the Christian ministry will 
testifv, with tears of delight and thankful- 
ness, that the gracious mystery of redemption 
by the Cross has evermore grown before the 
vision of their reverence and love, until it has 
filled all thines with its: mournful, its holy, 
and infinite glory. They will testify, farther, 
that the Cross of Christ—the Christ of Naz- 
areth—is the only key which can open the 
secrets of human history. Apart from that. 
cross is confusion without hope—a wild, 
fierce fight, ending in the hopelessness of a 
beast’s grave. He who has no crucified and 
redeeming Christ to preach wastes his little 
strength within ‘the narrowest limits, though 
he may appear to have wide liberty of ac- 
tion. Hecan but talk at men:’ He can nev- 
er speak to them—to their agonies, their 
heart-hunger, their helplessness, their dumb 
and ' vebement’ aspirations.. -_His mouth is 
filled ‘with mocking and his words are. in- 
s'ruments of cruelty. As for his prayers, 
they are as birds with broken wings, tor- 
mented by their own impotence, testifying 
to the presence of an instinct, but ‘never 
reaching the gates of the sun. Seest thou 
not, O student of God, that the great, dear, 
and sad Cross. is everywhere; and, if thy 
course a8 a teacher ‘be determined by any 
other meridian, thou shalt be as a thief 
among men, and at last be damned as a 
slayer of souls? History will show that the 
preachers who have taken the deepest hold 
of human life have been most faithful to the 
cross of Christ. Others have bad their re- 
ward for divers gifts and exrellences; yet, 
beyond a momentary applause, they have 
bad but little lien upon the love and thank- 
fulnéss of human hearts. The preaching of 
Jesus Christ: crucified has always elicited the 
greatest answers from those who have heard 
it. These answers have confirmed the di- 
vinity of the doctrines and set the seal of 
Heaven upon the preacher’s purpose and 
method. What have those answers been? 
Answers of penitence, of loyalty, of service, 
grief on account of sin, devotion to the Re- 
fieemer’s cross, service without weariness, 
a pursuit of the lost, a healing of thedis- 
eased, a teaching of the ignorant, and un- 
despairing prayer for those who are out of 
the way. What results have attended 
preaching of an opposite kind? ‘Pedantry, 
sciolism, self-worship, a theology without 
religion, a temple without a God—these we 
have found, together with a gentility cold as 
death and a self-absorption cruel as the 
grave ; but nowhere have we discovered the 

living sacrifice” and the godly self-denial 
sea are born of the atonement of God the 











Faithfulness to the apostolic doctrine and 
method will save the preacher from all the 
hatrowness of mere denominationalism in 
the exercise of his ministry, and from all 
other narrowness of thought.and sympathy. 
Denominationalism, properly | understood 
and wisely administered, has most excellent 
bong yet we cannot have too little of it in 
= Obristian pulpit. In the pulpit we 
i: ould hear the universal language-of God’s 
pe to mankind, and not the provincial 
alect of zealotry and sectarianism. The 
Wise pastor will have his classes for private 
Per in many points of secondary 
nd relative importance ; but his pulpit will 
nein to the proclamation of the eternal 
“fe which man needs in all places and at 
= Imes. This brings me to a point which 
ould be treated with delicate discrimina 
oe The preacher's lips need not be sealed 
o a what are called questions of the day; 
tion in my Opinion, he will treat such ques- 
pa more successfully by the exposition of 
Jeng principles than by becoming a special 
«t or sinking into a mere debater. On 
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the other hand, allowance must be made 
for men of exceptional gifts and peculiar in- 
fluence. There are ministers of various de- 
nominations, in whom: we glorify God and 
for whom we can never cease to thank him, 
who are specially qualified to discuss secular 
questions in the course of a religious service. 

uch men must ever be a law unto them- 
selves. I have no reference, how remote 
soever, fo them when I urgently advise 
those who are younger than myself to re- 
frain while in the pulpit from the discussion 
of all parochial, secular, political, and other 
cemporary questions. They will find enone 
to do without discussing. such topics. In 
leading public worship, in expounding the 
Scriptures, and in building up the Cross over 
the whole field of human sin and want, the 
finest powers of the most brilliant preacher 
may be exhausted. 

s to ~ peseohing to the day,” I havea 
distinct opinion to express. . In so sarCning 
our ministry there is a danger that we spea 
very oes one eloquently to men who never 
hear us. The young preacher reads the last 
number of a scientific review, and instantly 
sits down to the composition of a sermon 
which is to destroy the logical position of 
the reviewer; yet, alas! for the vigor of the 
preacher and the dignity of the whole situ- 
ation, not a man in-the assembly ever heard 
of the article, and the reviewer himself is 
unaware of the very existence of the 
preacher. Possibly, too, the people may 
unfortunately remember the objection when 
they have forgotten the answer, and thus 
the preacher may become the ally of the 
skeptic. Thatsome people may be pleased 
with the kind of preaching which is ad- 
dressed ‘to ‘‘ the day” is far from improba- 
ble, seeing that it never stings the con- 
science; it never condescends to enter the 
region of moral discipline;.it is simply a 
sublime fight in the air, in the exciting prog- 
ress of which the’contestants fiercely strike 
at nothing, and hit it with magnificent. pre- 
cision. There is neither irony nor sarcasm 
in the statement that .in listening to some 
preachers, deservedly conspicuous and influ- 
ential, it may be, one receives the impression 
that there is an eager though invisible audit- 
ory before them, whose one object is to. give 
them the lie at the end of every sentence 
and to convict them of lunacy in the con- 
struction of every argument. This is sup- 

ed to be the ‘‘ preaching to the day.” 

he fact is that in such cases the preacher is 
rather replying to the books which he has 
been reading during the week than devoting 
himself to the treatment of the actual ex- 
perience represented:by his congregation. I 
at far enough from denying that notice 
should be paid to current criticism upon 
Christian doctrine; but quite us far from 
asserting that such notice should ‘be paid 
from the pulpit; Written attacks are best 
met by written defenses; and, even were it 
not so in a literary point of view, it is cer- 
tainly more honorable to. meet an enemy on 
his own ground than to fire upon him from 
the security of a privileged position: More 
than this: the Christian pulpit turned into a 
medium for the advertisement of unchristian 
books is a flagrant violation of .publicstew- 
ardship. Preachers have enough to do with- 
out degrading the sanctuary into an arena of 
ex partedebate. ‘‘Take heed, therefore, unto 

ourselves, and to all the flock over which the 
Holy Ghost hath made you overseers, to feed 
the Church of God, which he has purchased 
with his own blood.” That the Gospel -is a 
messenger to humanity, rather than to any 
special set of men, will be unanimously 
agreed. The Christian sanctuary is not a 
high school for the technical. education of 
a few pupils; but a free public school for the 
instruction of the whole world. The rich 
and the poor meet together; the master and 
the servant, the old man and the little child; 
the strong and the weak—all are there, and 
upon them all the rain of a common blessing 
should descend. Loss of sympathy is loss 
of power. If as preachers we become sepa- 
rated from the common mass by betaking 
ourselves to somespecialty of our vocation— 
as, for example, the refutation of skeptics 
who never listen to’ us, and the destruction 
of theories of whose existence nine-tenths of 
our hearers are totally unaware—we shall 
cut ourselves off from those currents of sym- 
pathy upon whose right use so much of 
ministerial uselulness depends. From the 
ministry of pedantic debaters mothers 
(whose lives oscillate between pain and 
care) will retire without a word that can 
make the families glad, little children will 
escape as from’a great weariness, and men 
of business will turn away with the’ pain of 
grevious disappointment ; and thus the man 
who should bave ‘come down’ upon human 
life as an angel charged with messages. from 
the secret places of the Most High will. be- 
come a mere chatterer of unprofitable words, 
talking’ an unknown tongue to men who 
long for truth and love. As to the manner 
of the preacher, 1 may express the hope that 
the day will never come when ~egger A 
will cease to distinguish the ministry. It 
written upon all the works of God. . Why 
should it not be written upon the sanctuary, 
the chiefest and. brightest of his creations? 
Who am I that I should find fault, censori- 
ously, with my brother's: way? Have I had 
some secret revelation from Heaven which 
has been denied to him?. Hath God made 
but one’ instrument? Is not the trumpet 
his, and the lute, the organ, and the instru- 
ment of ‘ten ‘strings? iinot ‘hear in his 
bouse*the’‘clash of cymbals,ithe throbsof 
drums, and thesilver of sweet bells? Every 
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man must preach in the way in which he 
can use his power to advantage—the advan- 
tage always being the spiritual progress of 
the hearer, and not the mere elevation and 
fame of the speaker. It would appear as if 
to win a world-wide renown, to make 
the ears of all nations tingle, it is nec- 
essary to pass through a period of offense 
and antagonism. Faultless respectability 
never made itself known afar. Gentility 
seldom gets beyond ifs own parish. And 
even the highest quality of power—intellect, 
in its inspired moods, and excitement so ter- 
rible that it is mistaken for calmness—is 
sometimes doomed to limitation, if not ob- 
scurity. The men who have become the 
chief figures in the Christian pulpits of all 
fonds, the men whose names are known in 
out-of-the-way places and by the most un- 
likely people, the men who belong to the 
world, have all in some degree been a by- 
word and an offense for a time; in some 
sense it has been said of each of them: “ He 
hath a devil and is mad. Why hear ye him?” 
But if the word of the Lord has been in him 
and bis soul bas been the dwelling-place of 
the Holy Ghost, he bas thrown off all the 
crudeness and vulgarity of early practice, 
and become a master and a ruler in the king- 
dom of the Church, The fear is, however, 
that. in making an admission like this, some 
young man may begin as an ape and end as 
a fool. That is to say, he will repeat ex- 
travagancies and eccentricities, without 
knowing anything of the spiritual power 
and genius of his mode]. There is no help 
for +. I cannot waste my time in any at- 
tempt to reclaim such a man. It would ap- 
pear as if there must be “a son of perdi- 
tion” in every company. In such a man 
there is a great law at work, and he by bis 
madness is giving all diligence to make his 
calling and election sure. May his day be 
short and his death easy! To those who do 
not preach let me say: You determine toa 
large extent the kind of preaching which is 
popular. I look to hearers, as well as preach- 
ers, for a genuine reform of the pulpit wher- 
ever reform is needed. You must. insist 
upon hearing the Gospel. When you dis- 
tinguish between gold and tinsel, when you 
show your disgust for the mere frothinesses 
of pulpit dolls, when you protest against all 
trifling with the realities of life and destiny, 
when you set your face like a flint against 
all that is unsubstantial in doctrine and all 
that is viciousin ritual, you will soon drive 
the hire'ling from the pulpit and banish 
the tallow-chandler from the altar of God. 
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It is always easy though always unsafe to 
underestimate the attractive force of a sys- 
tem of belief adverse to our own. 

Standing on the outside of it, we see only 
its exterior aspect. One must have a re- 
markably sympathetic and comprebensive 
mind to be able to enterinto it and regard it 
as its inhabitants do. It is especially diffi- 
cult for us, as Protestants, to understand the 
attractive form of Romanism. It seems to 
us so distinctly to antagonize the Gospel, so 
positively to contradict the fundamental ideas 
of the Divine Government, dissociating. re- 
ligion from morality and destiny from char- 
acter; its description and its sentence seem 
so horribly, indelibly written in history, that 
we cannot easily understand how any should 
accept ‘it, 

We have been. wont to regard the Roman 
Church as the church, of the ignorant, and 
the superstitious alone; to expect that even 
those born and trained in it will leave it with 
indigoant protest when they shall have 


’ gained a brighter line of education and moral 


force. ‘ And it.has seemed almost incredible 
that any one educated. among Protestant in- 
fluences should be.allured from its fold. 
When sueh a one has gone to Romanisem we 
have been apt to say that he was moved by 
@ desire for political influence; or by a desire 
for easier terms of salvation; or by regard 
for particular teachers—as Faber, Brownson, 
or Newman; or that he was attracted by 
the pomp of the outward spectacle; or that 
he was moved by a general eccentricity of 
mind, which might have made him a Shaker 
ora Mormon, but by chance made him a 
Papist; or that it has been with him a 
desperate reaction from infidelity. In one 
of these. ways we almost always account for 
his transfer to Rome, and. leave it at last as 
a strange phenomenon. But some go who 
are certainly not. thus impelled or drawn. 
They are educated, devout, conscientious 
persons, among the best and noblest of. the 
time, whom itis a serious loss to. lose, and 
there is nothing of languor or reserve in 
their acceptance of the doctrine. They take 
it altogether, and practice what seems to us 
the merest mummery and confess doctrines 
which appear to us incredible with gladness 
and pride. 

Now, what moves these men? What is 
the attraction which the system presents to 
them, in Germany, England, this country ? 
It isto this question to which Iam to give a 
brief. and rapid ansver. Of course, it must 
be imperfect, sinc: Iam not a Romanist in 
any sense or any meisure, On the other 
band, I ama Congresationalist, ex animo, 
believing, for myself, t at each local society 
of brethren assen bled for weerenlp and the 
celebration of their ordinances is & com 
plete church, havin: the right to elect and 
ordain its. own officers, to administer its 
own sacraments, and to lish its. own 
rules and ritual, while bound to maintain 
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far as the Roman organization is concerned, 
therefore, [ stand at almost the furthest 
possible remove from it, with nobody be- 
yond me, so far as I know, unless it be the 
‘Society of Friends.” So it cannot be that 
I should understand the system as they do 
who live in it. But Ican see some of the 
attractive features which it offers to its dis- 
ciples, and understand in a measure the ap- 
peal it makes to educated Protestants; and of 
these, selecting them from others, I shall 
specify eight. 

The prime merit of its attractiveness, to 
such minds is, I think, that it seems to offer 
them a present, living, authoritative Teacher, 
which has the miad of God imminent in it; 
which is the witness and interpreter of Rev- 
elation, and in itself the living medium of 
such Revelation; which has thus authority 
to decide on all questions of religious doc- 
trineand duty, and whose decisions are in- 
failibly correct and unspeakably important. 
This is its first claim, and very persuasive. 

According to it, bishops in communion 
with the See of Peter are the ecclesia docena, 
the divinely constituted, perpetual corpora- 
tion, in which Christ by the Holy Ghost. is 
always present; which is filled in its totality 
with his inspiration and which thus utters 
in its decrees his voice to the world. It - 
does not merely articulate the universal 
Christian consciousness of truth or duty. It 
speaks Christ’s mind, as the apostles did, 
and with equal authority. Debate, there- 
fore, is always in order til tbe Church has 
spoken ; but after that doubtis a deadly sin. 
It is not a dissent from the majority ; it is in- 
fidelity to Christ. And, on the other hand, 
the duty of the faithful needs no argument, 
asks no support of reason. It rests solidly 
on the utterance of the Church, which is 
the testimony of God. 

This may seem tous immensely absurd, 
looked at in the light of history; but it bas 
a. subtle and grand attraction for many 
minds. They do not feel cramped or lim- 
ited or overborne by this divine authority in 
the Church. They feel quickened, invig- 
orated, exalted by it, because holding them- 
selves assured of the truth by the very voice 
of God, speaking in tenderness, not through 
the trumpet or the earthquake, but through 
the consenting voices of consecrated men. 

It seems the grand privilege of their life 
to have such achurch, the contemporary of 
the apostles, full now as at Pentecost of the 
Holy Ghost—a majestic, abiding, indivisible 
power, the very body of Christ, through 
which the present rd,. always in the 
world, delivers with perfect clearness and 
certainty what is to be believed and what 
is to be done. 

All their expectations of progress in the 
attainment of the truth rests in this and 
their minds are profoundly animated by it. 
Especially in times like ours, when doubt is 
passionate and ubiquitous, when a whirling 
and vehement skepticism darkens the air, 
they feel special desire for such a basis of 
certainty, such a guaranty of the truth, 
such a center of enlightening and verify- 
ing authority. Amid the many. divisions 
of Christendom they feel it the more, and 
the. Bible interpreted by each for himself 
seems in no degree to meet their wanis, 
while none.of the various Protestant churches 
ofler this satisfaction. 

Especially if they have been touched 
themselves with skepticism, and have won- 
dered in restless inquiry on the great themes 
of the soul’s well-being, they fee) attracted 
to such a body, claiming such a prerogative; 
as Ddllinger says of Christina of Sweden, 
tbat she ‘‘took refuge in the ship of eccle- 
siastical authority from the ocean of philo- 
sophical doubt.” 

And every mind must admit, I think, that 
there is a certain grandeur and beauty in this 
conception of the Church; that our ques- 
tioning, timid, limited human nature, which 
is surrounded by so many puzzles and such 
tremendous problems, may well at times 
admit the wish that such a conception 
had been.permitted by. God to be realized, 
and not been left, as we assuredly hold it to 
have been, a delusive dream. 

This is one of the attractions of Romanism 
to an educated mind; and another is (the 
second) that it seems to offer to such a mind 
a body of doctrine—mysterious, no doubt, 
in parts, but, on the whole, solid, consistent, 
satisfactory, divine—containing a complete 
answer to the questions of the soul, the an- 
tithesis to infidelity in all its forms, and the 
consummation of. what is true in other sys- 
tems. 

It, all starts, of course, as every theology 
must, with the doctrine of original sin. 

Socinianism affirms that man’s nature and 
spirit are right at birth, only needing educa- 
tion and favorable circumstances to devel- 
op all forms of goodness and virtue. §o it 
holds Jesus a created teacher, the Holy 
Ghost an impersonal influence, and regener- 
ation a monkish myth. 

Romanism helds that man is fallen and 
depraved in this sense: By the image of 
God in which he was created it understands 
his rational and voluntary nature merely, 
This brings life to itself, the flesh fights 
against the spirit, concupiscence gains the 
mastery, corruption and discord follow. ..To 
prevent. this result were superadded .in 
Adam, by the grace of God,the superpatural 
gifts of knowledge, righteousness, and. holi- 
ness, by which the spirit was enabled to mle 
the flesh and hold it in subjection. It was 
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this supernatural gift which Adam lost in 
the fall; sacrificing it for his posterity as 
‘well as for himself, so that all men now are 
born without it. And through this loss 
comes the victory of concupiscence—the 
flesh again everywhere conquering the 
spirit. It is to supply this need of man that 
the incarnation takes place ; to make up to 
men if they will this tremendous transmit- 
ted inward loss. By that incarnation the 
supernatural gift of God is introduced anew 
into the world, and it is thenceforth dis- 
tributed by the Holy Ghost through the 
priesthood of the Church and in its sacra- 
ments. It is communicated in baptism, in 
which is effected a true regeneration—the 
removal of the’ guilt and corruption of sin, 
the infusion of a divine grace and life, and a 
consequent introduction into the household 
of God. All the saving benefits of Christ’s 
redemption are thus and there conveyed to 
the soul. The grace thus imparted is after- 
‘ward confirmed in confirmation. Itisnour- 
ished and matured in the eucharist. It is 
restored, if lost, in the sacrament of pen- 
ance. It is replenished and re-enforced in the 
sacrament of marriage,in which human 
love is properly transformed into holy 
affection. It is matured for those who re- 
ceive this in sacrament of orders. It is 
finally sealed and completed in the extreme 
unction, after which the soul, pervaded by 
grace from birth to death, goes forth to 
meet the grand ‘assize. Regeneration and 
sanctification are thus synonymous with 
justification in this system. ‘The sacra- 
ments are efficacious means of grace, having 
virtue to convey grace, as food has to nour- 
ish the body or fire to burn. Transubstan- 
tiation is a necessity of the system ;' the suc- 
cession of the priesthood is an inevitable 
part of it; miracles are still to be expected, 
for it is a supernatural Saviour, constantly 
present by the Holy Spirit in a supernatural 
church, which accomplishes this, and if she 
will the lame man may leap and the dumb 
mouth to speak. And the state of the soul 
after death is absolutely determined by the 
relation it has borne to the Church and its 
sacraments. 

This is, in brief, the substance of the doc- 
trines. Of course, it seems to us in sharp 
contrast with the Sermon on the Mount, with 
the letters of Paul, with the whole system of 
the Gospel and of Christian experience. 
The answer to it is immediate and to us de- 
cisive. But it is certainly logical, consist- 
ent, very commanding, and very attractive. 
Whatever there is of mystery and power in 
our doctrine of the incarnation and. the 
Trinity is there as well, and the advocates 
of it hold their’ system complete; ours par- 


tial; theirs’ finished, ours ‘fragmentary. | 


They do not in the least regard the system 
as ténding to subvert a sound morality, sin- 
cere and spiritual piety, belief in Christ as 
the author of grace and justification, but as 
simply essential to all these. And while they 
recognize Evangelical Protestantism as hay- 
ing some elements of truth in it, they look 
on these as scattered timbers, not built into 
a house and not sufficient to make one; as 
plates of iron, worthless separated and not 
capable of being’ forced together, except 
upon the Roman plan, into the mighty and 
symmetrical fabric which is to bear up the 
world, By its claims of authority and by 
its body of doctrines Romanism has thus 
immense attractiveness, 

IIT. There is'vast power, too, in the repre- 
sentations which it presents of the invisible 
and spiritual world and the intimate rela- 
tions which it declares always subsisting 
between that world and this. Men's minds 
are always reaching out after knowledge of 
this—a knowledge more exact and complete 
than God has given us. But Protestantism, 
which limits itself to what he has clearly 
expressed in the Bible, seems cloudy, vague, 
and essentially mystifying in comparison 
with the exact and full descriptions which 
Romanism gives: 

It affirms that those who die after bap- 
tism (really regenerated and not having com- 
mitted any mortal sin, yet confessedly im- 
perfect'in action ‘and in virtue) are to under- 
go in the future state those temporary pains 

ry which they are to be purified ‘and satis- 
faction to be revG=red to the Divine Justice. 
That these pains may be abridged by the 
offering of prayers, penances,“dnd alms; by 
the unbloody sacrifice on the part of those 
who tarry behind; and that the limiting or 
remitting the pains is within the preroga- 
tive of the authorities of the Church. The 
friends who still-linger with aching hearts 
on this side the grave have power still to 
bless the dead. And, in return, they may re- 
ceive a blessing from them. Those now 
sainted and beatified can intercede with 
God on our behalf, and will do so if ‘we in- 
voke them. wates living, conscious in 
the presence of , informed of what we 
desire (perhaps by God himself), close 
and fraternally sympathetic with us. e 
ear ay them homage—not the latreia due 
to only, or the hyper-douleia due to the 
Virgin Mother, but the douleia proper to 
saints—and may ask their assistance as inter- 
cessors for us with God. Angels, too, are 
the guardian spirits of men. Especially the 
Virgin Mother of Christ may be asked to 
aid us with her tender sympathies and her 
unbounded power with her Son. The 
growth of reverence for her in the Roman 
Chureh shows how dear and alluring the 
thought of her is to the minds of ‘men. 

First her Ba ey virginity was de- 
clared; then she was styled the “ Mother of 
God”; then temples were built and prayers 
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arranged to be offered to her as ‘‘ Queen of 
Heaven”; then her Immaculate Concep- 
tion, without stain of original sin, was made 
a dogma of faith. Now she is, doubtless, 
more implored than God or Christ. Wo- 
men and children are especially attracted 
by the thought of a woman so near the 
eternal throne of the universe and so full 
of sainted memories and love. 

And thus the whole mysterious realm be- 
yond the grave, from whence no traveler 
returns to us, seems brought nearer the 
earth and made palpable by Romanism; its 
inhabitants to be declared to us; their rela- 
tions to us to be shown as mutual and in- 
timate; and there is a prodigious attraction 
in the fact for many thoughtful and sensi- 
tive souls. 

IV. Then, again, Romanism seems to offer 
greater security of salvation ; and to those 
accustomed critically and paerdente to 
examine their inward processes of feeling, 
their successive vanishing states of mind, 
and who thus come to suspect the validity 
of their own virtue, this is instantly and im- 
mensely attractive. For feeling seems to 
fly as we touch it with our analysis, almost 
as life does under the destructive dissecting 
edge. Spiritual states inevitably disappear 
when we look away from what inspires 
them and search after themselves. Many a 
person of sincere piety questions, therefore, 
if he has not true doctrines himself as to the 
validity of his faith and repentance. 

He questions it all the more as his’ rever- 
ence for God becomes more supreme and his 
personal humility more complete. He ques- 
tions it all the more as he fronts face to face 
the tremendous facts of death and judgment 
and the long hereafter; and in this state of 
apprehension Romanism appeals to him 
with a tremendous force, for it offers definite 
and unmistakable conditions of salvation— 
baptism, confirmation, the eucharist, confess- 
ion, penance, obedience to the Church; ab- 
solution by a priest in whom the authority 
to pronounce is by God and whose declara- 
tion is ratified in Heaven; the final anoint- 
ing; and then, if anything shall remain of 
unfulfilled obligation, a final and full satis- 
faction to God by temporary pains beyond 
this life. This is the plan which it proposes 
and this the assurance of life which it gives. 

He may object to this that it wants any 
solid Scripture authority; that it tends to 
give men a false security and to substitute an 
exact ecclesiastical obedience for faith and 
love; but it is very alluring, especially to a 
mind. introverted, self-suspicious, conscious 
of sin, and feeling the doom of immortality 
upon it. When such an one draws near the 
infinite shadow ‘and feels upon him the heat 
and splendor of the. great white throne; 
when God’svoice;through human lips, gives 
him quittancé and final absolution, even as to 
the saints of old, it is a thing which any one 
might desire if he could persuade himself 
that God made it attainable. And, still fur- 
ther, Romanism seems to many to offer 
them a higher sanctity of spirit and life than 
Protestantism does—a sanctity, indeed, 
which is peculiar to itself and for which 
Protestantism has’ no equivalent. They 
want a life set apart from earthly care and 
labor, from desire and pleasure ; a life devoted 
to religious meditation and works of con- 
stant beneficence and piety ; a life in sympa- 
thy with that of ancient martyrs and’ con- 
fessors—-of Agnes and Perpetua, and of 

rinces who left their crowns for Christ; a 
ife hid with Obrist in'God. It is, as it 
ought to be, the supreme and inspiring de- 
sire of these souls, for which they are ready 
to sacrifice all the more they want it, as life 
around them is hurried and hot, full of am- 
bition, lust, and greed. Amid the rush and 
glare of pleasure and the incessant roar of 
trade this desire becomes in finer minds only 
the more urgent’ and‘ decisive, and Roman- 
ism seems to offer it satisfaction. The sac- 
raments are declared to communicate and 
continually confirm in the heart this inner 
sanctity. They invest the whole circle of 
life on earth and meet and'‘sanctify all its 
changes. Manuals cf devotion, wonder- 
fully rich, tendez, and varied, are offered to 
the disciple, to assist him to gain and then 
to maintain the white chastity and the 
charity of the divine life.. Calvaries are con- 
structed in Roman Catholic countries, with 
the stations representing the way to the cross 
at each of ‘which men may bow and pray 
and commune; and monasteries open to 
men and women alike their hospitable 
doors, where homes are furnished to the de- 
vout and within which the world’s clamor 
and glitter are unheard and unseen. For 
the strong and active, to whom rest would 
be unbearable, the most arduous and self- 
sacrificing missions aud pilgrimages are ar- 
per a and assigned—to pierce the jungle; 
to face the biting Arctic cold and the blaz- 
ing fierceness of tropical heat; to brave the 
pestilence, shadowing at once the city and 
the sea with its dark wings. I need not tell 
you how fascinating all this is to women of 
fine and sensitive natures, to men to whom 
self-sacrifice is attractive and'a heroic service 

to God the only royal good on earth. 

Protestantism seems to them, in co - 
son with this, gross, secular, essentially 
earthly in its spirit and aim. They may be 
disappointed in their expectations. One 
of the most impressive pictures which I 
saw in Europe was by that fertile 
Frenchman, Doré, exhibited in London, 
representing a young monk, who had just 
learned how greedy and his associ- 
ates were, and on whose fine, spiritual face, 
as his missal dropped in his languid hands, 





was breaking forth the sense of disappoint- 

ment, of inner repurnitce, and of utter de- 

mit But the offer is a grand‘one and very 
uring. 

Then, with all their force of attraction, the 
Roman Catholic Church is a vast, venerable, 
historic organization; of unequaled age, of 
immense extent; whose history bas in some 
Tespects, been @ great one; whose history 
appears, to those whom it attracts, the one 
sublimest thing on earth—inexplicable ex- 
cept on the supposition of its divine origin. 
It is to them the Church of the Apostles, the 
Church of the Catacombs, where the new 
Christian kingdom was working under- 
ground to overthrow and replace the Empire 
of Rome. It is the Church of the Fathers, 
the Church of the Great Councils, before 
which were lowered imperial shadows, to 
whose decisions factions bowed, and whose 
creed and decrees have governed and assim- 
ilated the universe of Christendom. It is 
the Church of the Middle Ages, which built 
cathedrals, organized crusades, established 
libraries, civilized barbarians, liberated 
slaves, preserved learning, laws, and arts, 
subjected barons, converted and ruled the 
haughtiest kings, and which has since sent 
forth its heroic and conquering fathers to 
the ends of the earth—ad majorem de 
gloriam. It seems to them to-day the only 
power which nothing, in fact, centrally dis- 
turbs; the only one which can check infidel- 
ity, rule the licentious wills of men, subdue 
and inspire the tough and refractory human 
intellect, and preserve and ennoble human 
society; the only one which science cannot 
shake or the fierce antagonisms of secular 
interests override and destroy. The suprem- 
acy of the spiritual order in the world seems 
to them supreme in it, and in it alone. 
Secure itself from all assaults, it judges the 
world. 

Of course, we hold that much of this is 
unhistorical, purely fanciful; that it is the 
Gospel, as a living force, working apart 
from and often directly against the hier- 
archy, which bas-done the best part of this; 
and that the histories of the Church, as an 
organization, is marked by bigotries, pride, 

rsecution, license, by inquisitions like 

‘orquemada, by prelates and pontiffs like 
the Borgias and the Medicis. But to those 
minds whose attitude toward it I am seek- 
ing to present the different aspect is the 
one ‘which it ‘offers, and often they are 
profoundly inrpressed by it.’ Then it ap- 
peals to them by its cordial ‘relations to all 
the fine arts—music, painting, sculpture, 
architecture—to whatever impresses most 
and delights the senses and the tastes. Its 
cathedrals are the wonders of the world— 
mountains of rock-work set to music. Its 
elaborate, opulent, mighty masses make the 
eommon hymn tunes of Protestantism 
sound like the twitter of sparrows amid the 
mighty rush and wail of concentrating 
winds. Its ritual is splendid; scenic, and 
impressive to the highest degree; and all is 
exquisitely pervaded and modulated by the 
doctrine which underlies it. Every service, 
every vestment, even, is full of significance. 
Nothing is too ornate or magnificent to be 
incorporated at once into its majestic and 
superb ceremonial. It moves, as it fights, 
like an army with banners.. Now, to one 
who wants his whole esthetic nature grati- 
fied and educated in his worship, who ac- 
cepts this nature as from God, and feels its 
subtle impulsations demanding a Jawful and 
large domain, this attraction is very power- 
ful; while the occasional attempts of am- 
bitious Hight Churchmen to emulate that 
which the genius of many centuries and 
lands has produced are to him simply ludi- 
crous—Warwick Castle in cake and sugar, 
or St. Peter’s in scantling andboards. [Loud 
applause. ] 

Finally, the system of Romanism offers 
to these men what they accept as the church 
of the future, through which, continuing to 
the end of time and growing mightier with 
age, a perfect society shall be realized on 
earth. It presents itself as ancient, but still 
in the fullness of its strength ; as having the 
compactness, the hardihood, the confidence 
which comes with long and vast experience, 
but as combining with this the ardor of its 
most fervent and hopeful youth. It seems 
conservative, in that its government is al- 
ways in the hands of’a carefully trained and 
practiced class. It seems communistic, in 
that all baptized persons are made members 
of it and, if continuing subject to the 
Church, are one in Christ Jesus. It claims 
to be eminently the church for the rich, 
whose utmost treasures cannot rival its rev- 
enues and whose palaces dwindle before its 
cathedrals. It claims more emphatically to 
be the church of the poor, for whom its 
buildings and many services are always 
open. To them it’ preaches in historical 
cathedrals, like Notre Dame, in (aris, or the 
Duomo, at Florence, as well as in the hum- 
blest chapels, and before whom it displays 
the most exquisite splendors of its magnifi- 
cent rituals. Compare its churches with 
ours—open only on Sunday, and then occu- 
pied chiefly by the cultivated and the 
wealthy—and ours seem partial, exclusive 
in the contrast. Those who are attracted to 
this system expect assuredly the perpetuity 
of the Church. It is to them still in the be- 
ginning ofits power. They expect the time 
when it will have reconquered Germany 
and England and have conquered this coun- 
try, will have reconciled to itself the severed 
and feeble Eastern churches, and will have 
come to the inheritance and possession of 
the earth. And then they expect the per- 
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fect society through the knowledge, justi 
and spiritual sanctity which it Tier: 
where propagate and maintain. They glory 
in being able to reach forward through their 
vast, enduring, expanding organization to 
mold the distant future of the world, 

In ‘the ultimate triumph of the Church 
devotion they expect the Millennium. § 
Romanism appeals to educated Protestants : 
1. As offering an authoritative teacher 
always present, in which the mind of God 
himself resides and is revealed. 2. As pre. 
senting a solid, consistent, satisfying the. 
ology. 3. As bringing the spiritual world 
more closely to their minds and making 
their relations to it more intimate. 4, Ag 
giving greater security of salvation. 5. As 
offering a higher and the only true sanctity 
of spirit and of life. 6. As showing.a lo 
and venerable history. 7. As welco 
and cherishing all the fine arts and making 
them its constant helpers. 8. As promising 
to rebuild and purify society, and at last to 
possess and regulate the world. 

It seems to them to have all that other 
systems have and to add vital elements 
which others lack, meeting wants which 
they are powerless to interpret or to supply, 
It draws them to it from many sides by 
many influences, with a force almost like 
that of the physical suction of a current ora 
whirlpool. Once started on the course to- 
ward it, opposing argument becomes 
almost powerless. :: When it is established, 
it impregnates everything with its mysteri- 
ous and mighty influence in custom, institu- 
tion, and society. Its very strangeness gives 
it prominence in our American or English 
society, as @ palm tree attracts more atten- 
tion than the oak. Some have held its doc- 
trine before in the more fragmentary form 
in which itis avowed by a portion of the 
Anglican communion in England and here. 


(the divinity of Christ and the present op- 
eration of the Holy Ghost) find here what 
seems to them the logical complement and 
the justifying reason of these transcendent 
and unsearchable truths, the only final and 
exact antithesis to Socinianism or to 
Atheism. Some simply react to it from 
a restless, gloomy, and uneasy skepticism. 
But all are greatly in earnest. Where they go 
they are true devotees, and they rarely return. 
They are usually Ultramontanists afterward. 
There is nothing languid or torpid in their 
conviction or feeling. They are resolute, 
enthusiastic, with a fire of zeal that works 
alike in brain and heart; and they bave a 
hope and assurance in their words of cer- 
tainty and victory. Bellarmine is their 
favorite theologian; Dr. Moriste is popular 
with them. Hyacinthe and Dédllinger are 
‘fallen angels.” ie have no trouble 
with the dogma of Papal Infallibility. It was 
desired and welcomed by them, as a 
the system to its legitimate and prophesi 
climax. They make great sacrifices for 
their convictions, and do it joyfully. 

For they regard their system as vitally 
essential to the future of mankind, to the 
well-being of persons, to the safety and 
glory of peoples and states, and they use 
without stint the instruments of Protestant- 
ism to further the system and make it uni- 
versal. If weare to meet, resist, overcome 
them, we must, at least, know more than 
we have known of the seductive and stim- 
ulating forces which operate on them and 
which we are to encounter. 

The one tremendous fact against them is 
that they cannot alter and cannot obliterate 
the record of the past. Their system has 
been tried; and, fascinating as it looks, its 
prodigal mises have been proved as 
unreal as the stately pleasure-dome of Kubla 
Kban, seen by Coleridge in his dream. The 
system which looks so vast and magnificent, 
when tried by the terrible logic of events, 
when tested in the solemn ordeals of cen- 
turies, in Italy, Spain, Mexico, the West 
Indies, turns out as unreal in what it claims 
as the Island of Nowhere, in the famous ro- 
mance of Sir Thomas More. But we must 
look at it and measure it, at least, as its disci- 
ples do, if we would combat it with any 
success, 

Travelers have often and gloriously de- 
scribed the silver and golden illuminations 
of St. Peter’s, as seen from the Pincian Hill 
at Rome. Wonderful, ethereal, almost celes- 
tial appears the majestic basilica, with its 
dome, when suddenly over all .its lines 
flashes this startling, unearthly radiance. 

It has never been noticed, so far as I have 
observed, that the illumination is wholl 
confined to that half of the dome whi 
fronts the city. The other remains silent 
and stern, while this is glowing through the 
darkness like a golden temple let down by 
God from Heaven to earth. We must not 
look only, as often we do, on the somber 
side of Romanism, if we would understand 
its power. We must see and feel that there 
are aspects of it in which, to those who Te- 
gard it with admiring eyes, it looks more 
beautiful than a poet’s dream, while as solid 
and commanding as the very and only tem- 
ple of God. 
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tude of the Constitution and Government 
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the relations of the General Government 
toward Christianity, the answer. would be 
short and easy. The Constitution of the 
United States is a written instrument con- 
veying limited powers, among which is not 
included, either expressly or by: fair inter- 
tation, the power either to establish or to 
support any form of religion whatever. In 
fact, the first of the amendments ‘to the 
Constitution, which was proposed in 1789, 
expressly provides ‘‘that Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” Hence, while it is on other ac- 
counts certain that no laws of the United 
States could establish or support religion in 
any of the states, it is equally certain from 
this amendment that no such legislation in 
a territory not yet made a state would be 
constitutional. Congress could make laws 
touching marriage and divorce for a terri- 
tory, but it could not for a state. The con- 
trolof the family relations falls entirely 
witbin the province of the immediate state 
power, as far as those are concerned who 
are under its jurisdiction. And, according- 
ly, no public act of Congress touching re- 
ligion would have any validity within the 
borders of any one of the United States. 

Such being the nature of the Constitution, 
the few points where Christianity and the 
General Government (not the Constitution) 
come into contact are of small importance. 
They are such as these: 1. The appoint- 
ment of chaplains in the army and navy, in 
military and naval schools, and for the 
houses of Congress. 2. The recognition of 
Sunday as a holiday for the legislature and 
all employes in the civil service—a usage 
which in pressing cases might be violated. 
8, The power of the courts to consider, on 
appeal, contracts for any religious or 
eleemosynary purpose with which it:is al- 
leged that the states have interfered—a 
power, be it remarked, which relates to con- 
tracts for such purposes because they are 
contracts, and not because they are religious. 
4, The power under the general control ex- 
ercised over territories (which has been 
mentioned) of limiting the powers of eccle- 
siastical together with other corporations. 
Thus by an act of 1862 corporations and 
associations for charitable or religious pur- 
poses are not allowed to acquire and hold 
real estate in any territory of greater value 
than $50,000, and all such property acquired 
and held by such body after this act are 
escheated to the United States. Thisstatute 
is of the nature of statutes of mortuaries, 
and implies not a jealousy of religion, but 
of overgrown religious corporations, 

Thus the Constitution of the United 
States has properly nothing whatever to do 
with religion. If the people were Moham- 
medans, under the same constitution, sim- 
ilar departures in minor points from the 
principle of absolute ignoring a particular 
Teligious faith would be possible. 

We pass over now to the attitude of the 
particular state toward the Christian relig- 
ion. Here a wide field opens before us, to 
explore which thoroughly would require far 
more time than can be allowed to papers 
presented in this Conference. The subject 
may be looked at under three points of 
view. We may ask what were the earlier 
religious institutions and the feeling of the 
colonies before the Revolution ; how the in- 
stitutions and feelings were altered; what 
is the spirit shown in the constitutions and 
laws of the states within the present cen- 
tury; and what is the sober conviction of 
all denominations of Christians in the more 
recent times in regard to the relations of 
church and state. 

All theearlier colonies—with the excep- 
tion of Maryland (where the establishment 
of the Catholic Church would have been 
illegal according to English law) and of 
Rhode Island, where first equality of all 
Christian churches and faiths was a theory 
as well asa practice—followed the Mother 
Country in regarding it to be the duty of 
the state to set up some form. of Christian 
worship and to recognize, nearly or remote- 
ly, some articles of Christian faith. Such 
was the casein most of the Puritan colo- 
nies—Plymouth, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, and New Haven—and in Virginia, 
South Carolina, and New York, where the 
English Church was established. In New 
York tke attempt to create an establish- 
ment was made in 1793, at too late a day to 

roduce much effect. According to Chief- 

ustice William Smith, the Dutch colonists 
belonging to the Church of Holland and 
members of other denominations numbered 
fifteen to one Episcopalian, so that nowhere 
among the colonies was religious legislation 
80 impolitic and so unreasonable. ‘The 

uritan colonies and Virginia supply us 
With the results of a nearly similar expe- 
rience, They passed from the establish- 
ment of one exclusive form of church 
order, through toleration, to the recogni- 
tion of entire religious equality. The lead- 
ing Puritan colonies, however, after con- 
ceding religious freedom to all existing de- 
nominations, halted for a long timeat the 
point of requiring all to contribute, accord- 
ing to — tules of taxation, to the sup- 
port of their respective forms of church. 
Virginia passed, as if per salium, from tol- 
ftation to the voluntary system. 

In all the territory was divided into four 
Parahes, where the doctrine and discipline 
either of the Church of England, as in Vir- 
siti, or of Congregationalism, as in the 
other colonies, were protected. Glebes were 
Seb apart in every parish of Virginia and 








manses built. Things were ieft in the Pus- 
tan colonies more.to the separate churches. 
In all at first other sects were not endured. 
In Virginia before 1643. certain ministers 
from New England, sent;for by some ot the 
inhabitants, were remanded. In Massachu- 
setts two of the early colonists were sent 
back to England because they favored the 
worship of the Church of England. ' 
All the colonies agreed with the Mother 
Country in protecting Sunday by law. At- 
tendance at church was required in Vir- 
ginia, and, if I mistake not, in New En- 
gland. Sectaries, especially Quakers, were 
frowned upon by the laws of all the colonies 
and their assemblage for worship forbidden. 
In Virginia baptism was so far compulsory 


that. every person refusing to have his child | 


baptized by.a regular minister was amerced 
in 2, pounds of tobacco, Jn two of the 
New England . colonies—in Massachusetts 
and in New Haven, until its union with 
Connecticut, in 1665—churchmembers alone 
could be citizens with full powers. In the 
colonies of New England, while the minis- 
ters were held in great respect, marriage 
was exclusively a civil ordinance until 1692 
in Massachusetts and 1694 in Connecticut. 
Virginia’ being within the diocese of the 
Bishop of London, the legislature of . the 
colony had no independent legislation. It 
was Otherwise in the New England colonies, 
Synods were called by advice of the legisla- 
tures, as we now call them. The synod 
called inthis way to meet at Saybrook, in 
Connecticut, in 1717, prepared a confession 
of faith and scheme of discipline, which was 
accepted by the legislature as the legally en- 
acted church order in the colony. 

The toleration act of the first William 
and Mary was binding in all parts of the 
dominions of England. Under and after 
this act all sectarians included within its 
provisions could have free worship. But 
toleration grew everywhere, in the colonies 
as in the Mother Country ; and finally . the 
actual equality of the social systems of the 
colonies, as well as the principles of free- 
dom of which the Revolution was an out- 
growth, carried the colonies beyond the 
more fixed habits of Old England. Thus, 
for example, in Connecticut, in 1729, two 
years after the first Episcopal church was 
founded, the laws were altered so as to ex- 
empt them from contributing to the parish 
worship, and the same privilege was ex- 
tended to the Baptists two years afterward. 

In Virginia Quakers were allowed to tes- 
tify an affirmation in the eighteenth century, 
and even acquired the right of voting for 
burgesses. Still, marriages could be cele- 
brated only according to the forms in the 
Prayer Book. The century was marked 
here, as every where, by increasing toleration. 
The important act of 1776 abolished all past 
acts which made religious opinions crim- 
inal or made absence from church penal. It 
declared that to be compelled to support a 
church contrary to conscientious convic- 
tions is unjust, and ordained that all dis- 
senters should be free and exempt from all 
taxes and impositions for the support of the 
Established Church whatever. Another 
clause suspended the old act for supporting 
the clergy by parish levies, and in 1779 this 
act was repealed. This was followed the 
next year by an act disavowing all vestries 
and appointing overseers of the poor to dis- 
charge one of their functions. Thus the 
last cord was cut which tied religion to the 
state. As already said, the legislation in 
the New England colonies did not go quite 
so far; but made all denominations nearly 
equal by allowing every taxpayer to have 
his tax, so far as it went to the support of 
religion, go to the minister of his choice, 

Such was the progress of legislation and of 
public feeling influencing legislation in the 
principal colonies where there had been laws 
for the maintenance of religion. We are 
led to ask, next, what are the powers and 
what the spirit of the states in regard to re- 
ligion? The answer in regard to the pow- 
ers of the states is simple and brief. They 
lost no power in this respect by the forma- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States. 
They could have had religious establish- 
ments and laws sanctioning religion before 
(some of them carried such laws and estab- 
lishments over and beyond the Revolution) ; 
they could have the same now. Nothing 
has altered in this respect on account of the 
institution of a general government. A 
Catholic state like Mexico and with a priv- 
ileged clergy could be admitted into the 
Union to-morrow. It is time that quite a 
number of constitutions of states lay down 
in their provisions the widest possible re- 
ligious freedom and the most entire separa- 
tion between church and state. But the 
power that made such constitutions could 
unmake them and set up others of an oppo- 
site character. The only restraint outside 
of the popular will in any given state 
would be retaliatory legislation, and the 
Constitution would be amended to meet the 
difficulty. But such a state of things asa 
return to the old feelings and institutions of 
the seventeenth and first part of the eigh- 
teenth centuries is hardly conceivable, would 
be as great a wonder almost as a change in 
the order of Nature. It might come when 
ranks of society and another form of gov- 
ernment are introduced; but certainly not 
before. The feeling of the country is now 
and for the last generation or two has been 
that the true idea of government among us 
involves the entire and absolute separation 
of church and state; the complete liberty 
and exact equality of all denominations of 
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Christians, yea, of all religionists, whether 
their vlewe achint or not with the ' Scrip- 
tures; the freedom of all who wish to prop- 
agate any doctrine or system of religion 
whatever; and the inexpediency as well as 
the injustice of restraining any one from 
publishing his opinions on any religious, 
moral, or political subject whatever, so long 
as private rights are not violated. A man 
may inveigh openly, if he please, against 
this policy and seek to change the convic- 
tions on which it is founded. ‘But it cannot 
be denied that such is the condition of a 
vast mass of the thinking persons of the 
country. There are many who doubt 
whether we are religious, moral, and steady 
enough to bear our prosperity and our free- 
dom. But probably there is almost no one— 
at least, among Protestants—who would 
dream that we are to be saved by surrender- 
ing these convictions. 

Such are the settled convictions of the 
country. If, now, one were to ask the re- 
ligious men of all Protestant denominations 
whether they would accept of state support 
to religion, given in the least objectionable 
form—that of a general tax, to be devoted 
in the ratio of numbers to all denomina- 
tions, or even to all Protestant ones—they 
would, I think, with one voice, say No. 
This fixed sentiment of American Christians 
may, I think, be expressed under the follow- 
ing heads with fairness and exactness: 

1. That if it were admitted that in some 
forms and conditions of society the Church 
might, without evil to itself, have a connec- 
tion with the state, the various forms of 
faith and worship in this country calling 
themselves Christians could never agree or 
consent to any other relation except one in 
which all would be equal. Nay, if any one 
of the Protestant sects could attain to the 
rank of astate religion, the voice in every 
one of them would be, I am convinced, most 
decidedly against superiority over the rest, 
both as an evil to itself and as unjust to- 
ward them. Still further, that not one of 
them would consent to have Romanism 
forced upon them by state law. 

2. That the absolutely voluntary system 
answers to our political system and best 
serves the spread of religion in a country 
ever enlarging itself, like this. 

8. That the evils of this system such as 
competition of sects, increased sectarian 
spirit, proselyting, and encroachment upon 
one another’s provinces; the weakness of new 
churches in new settlements, consequent 
upon the number of sects and the stiffness 
and narrowness of religious prejudices, 
while they are felt to be evils and great 
ones, are not to be compared with the im- 
potence and deadness of exclusive state 
churches. 

4, That our system lays a great and salu- 
tary responsibility on Christian people for 
spreading the Gospel, and that much of the 
religious life of the nation expresses itself 
in this way. The power to act, the duty to 
act, the feeling that instant action is neces- 
sary to preserve and extend Christendom in 
the land into which emigrants of all sorts 
and from all parts press are motives of im- 
mense power. 

5. That no other but one voluntary sys- 
tem is possible, because those who have no 
religion and those who have suspicion or 
dislike of even the remotest tie between it 
and the state would utter such complaints 
as to make it believed that their rights were 
injured. 

I have intended in what has been said to 
express the convictions of the great mass of 
thoughtful religious men. It ought to be 
said, however, that these feelings have not 
always existed with equal strength since the 
days when full religious equality began. In 
the earlier parts of the century it was the 
opinion of many in one or two of the states 
that the commonwealth ought by law to 
provide for.the support of ministers, in such 
sort that all pastors of all sects in the towns 
could have their proportionate share in the 
taxes laid for that purpose. Dr. Dwight, 
president of Yale College, a wise and large- 
minded man, died in 1816, while an agitation 
was going on in Connecticut which de- 
stroyed in 1818 the last faint trace of state 
religion in that commonwealth. I can re- 
member, as a boy, that we thought that the 
foundations of religion were giving way, 
and in this feeling of his there were mingle 
no elements of sectarianism. So Dr. Lyman 
Beecher, also one of his scholars, a hopeful, 
courageous, self-relying man. Of the crisis 
he writes, being then a pastor of an import- 
ant church in the state: ‘It was as dark a 
day as everI saw. The injury to the cause 
of Christ, as we then yrs on was irrepa- 
rable. For several days I suffered what no 
tongue can tell for the best thing that ever 
happened to the churches. It cut the 
churches loose from dependenco on state 
support. It threw them wholly on their 
own resources and on They say min- 
iaters have lost their influence; the fact is 
they have increased it. By voluntary efforts, 
societies, missions, and revivals, they exert 
a deeper influence than ever they could by 
queues and shoe-buckles and cocked hats 
and gold-headed canes.” While it provokes 
asmile to think that so small a change as 
that from the parish laws then existing to 
perfect freedom in supporting public wor- 
ship should have awakened great alarms, we 


admire those strong religious convictions and: 


energies which very soon converted the ap- 
rehended curse intoa blessing. 
t was a blessing to religion al] unite ia be- 
lieving and all facts show, 


For that. 
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While thus religion is entirely divorced 
from the state, it is not altogether outside of 
law. Worship in church organizations needs 
houses of worship that are common, proper- 
Pk the minister must be supported outof a 

nd or by a contribution generally stip- 
ulated beforehand ; subsidiary religious in- 
stitutions, such as cemeteries and parish 
schools, need special funds. Thus-therights 
of property and of contract,to which we 
may add that of protection against disturb- 
ance of worship and others, come under the 
control of public laws. Again, there is a 
jealousy of large religious corporations, and 
of ministers representing them, and thus 
another class of laws may be called forth; 
and still again the state may judge that. cer- 
tain truths of natural or revealed religion in 
their separate forms, independently of any 
church or ecclesiastical power, are necessary 
for the well-being of the civil community 
and may engraft them in some shape into its 
constitution. I shall devote afew words to 
each of these points, beginning with the 
last, and referring those who wish to look at 
them more at large to: Dr. Joseph. P. 
Thompson’s ‘‘Church and State in the 
United States of America,” published in 
Berlin in the German enaaats a few months 
since, and more recently in English in tiis 
country. 

IL. While most of the states say nothing 
of religion, even of what is called natural 
religion, in their constitutions, several with- 
hold civil officesfrom Atheists, from. disbe- 
lievers in future rewards and punishments, 
and even from disbelievers in the Christian 
religion (Mississippi, Tennessee, Arkansas, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, and perhaps 
others). One a few years since disqualified 
Jews from holding civil office. But, if I am 
not in an error, every new revision obliter- 
ates all these old recognitions of religious 
truth from the constitutions, as being a 
dead letter or as inconsistent with the polit- 
ical equality of persons against whom no 
criminal charge ¢an be brought. 

lI. In many constitutions a jealousy is 
shown of organized religious power, and 
precautions are taken against the disturb- 
ance of religious equality. Sixteen consti- 
tutions at least declare, in different forms of 
words, that no preference shall be given to 
any religious establishment or mode of 
worship. In others the legislature is re- 
strained from passing any law requiring or 
authorizing any religious society or the peo- 
ple of any district to levy any tax for the 
repair of any house of public worship er the 
support of any church or ministry. Others, 
again, forbid the legislatures to compel any 
one to attend, erect, or support any place of 
religious worship, or pay tithes, taxes, or 
other rates for the support of any minister 
of the Gospel. In one or two states no 
money can be constitutionally appropriated 
to any religious society or theological or 
religious seminary (Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota). The constitutions of two states 
provide that no gift or devise to any eccle- 
siastical person as such shall be valid 
(Maryland, Missouri)... So also one state 
limits the amount of real property which a 
church, parsonage, or burial-ground ¢an 
hold to five acres. Again, the amount of 
income from real and personal property 
which the trustees of any religious denom- 
ination can acquire and hold is ‘limited by 
an act of New York, of 1813, to $8,000 per 
annum. <A few exceptions were made to 
the operation of this act in the act itself 
from its provisions, and in 1863 a general 
exception was made in favor of Roman 
Oatholic churches or congregations, exclud- 
ing church buildings, parsonages, schools, 
with land for the same, and burying-places 
from the provisions of this act, but other- 
wise conforming to the earlier law. It is 
probable that such limitations of the power 
of holding property will become extensive 
through the states, owing partly to jealousy 
of the Roman Catholics, partly to a still less 
defensible jealousy of ali religious organized 
power, partly to that regard for the right of 
family inheritance which has introduced the 
principle of the Roman quwerela in officio 
testamenté into the legislation of France and 
Prussia. . 

An unjust discrimination is made or was 
made in the earlier constitutions of the 
states—all of them Southern—against cler- 
gymen or ministers of the Gospél.- They 
were made incapable of serving in the leg- 
islature, on the ground that such service 
calls them away from their proper duties. 
This disqualification of old standing re- 
ceived a sarcastic rebuke from Dr. Wither- 
spoon, president of Nassau Hall. He sug- 
gested an amendment to the constitution of 
the state: ‘‘ That, if the clergyman should 
be deprived of his clerical character by 
those who invested him with it, on account, 
for instance, of cursing and swearing, 
drunkenness or uncleanness, he should 
thereupon be fully restored to all the priv- 
ileges of a free citizen, and become eligible 
to the senate or house of representatives, 
and be treated with all. the respect due to 
his brethren and the other members of the 
assembly.” —(W orks, IV, 423.) 

With a few such for the most part not un- 
reasonable restrictions, the states, by their 
laws and courts; protect the outward forms 
of religion. Churches or relief. societies 
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the courts proteet,- interpret, restrain, and 
do all acts which the nature of such co-op- 
eration requires. They will enforce the pay- 
ment of salaries, prevent the members of a 
church, it may be, from transferrivg the 
church property to another denomination, 
protect the right of church censures, recog- 
nize even the authority of bishops and of 
presbyteries within their spheres, and the 
like. It is unnecessary to enlarge here, al- 
though many interesting cases bave come 
up; for the general theory of the relations 
of law and equity to cases that may arise 
in the affairs of religious bodies seems to be 
tolerably clear. 

Having looked briefly at the main points 
of our subject, we close with the inquiry 
whether the United States can be called a 
Christian nation? Can a state or constitu- 
tion be called a Christian one which sepa- 
rates religious interest as far as possible from 
civil interests, although there may be a few 
vestiges of public respect for religion—such 
fs chaplains of legislatures, fasts and 
thanksgivings appointed by public authori- 
ty, religious instruction in the army, navy, 
pate prisons, hospitals, and the like. Or, 

other words, when a community, be- 
lieving that religion in an independent 
sphere becomes purer and pervasive, that 
perfect equality between denominations is 
the only just and peaceful policy, that 
Christ’s kingdom will grow and stand in its 
true qualities and in its power when unfet- 
tered by state laws, provides for such a re- 
lation between state and church or churches 
—in its ground law or constitution does the 
instrament of government or the state thus 
credited give origin to an unebristian 
state? We deny this. It is no more so 
than an academy of science is unchristian 
without a creed, or a mercantile firm with- 
out daily prayers in the counting-house. 

In what sense can this country, then, be 
called a Christian country? In this sense, 
certainly, that the vast majority of the peo- 
ple believe in Christ and the Gospel, that 
Christian influences are universal, that our 
civilization and intellectual culture are built 
on that foundation, and that the institutions 
are so adjusted asin the opinion of almost 
all Christians to furnish the best hope for 
spreading and carrying down to posterity 
our faith and our morality. 

But can Christianity be said to be in any 
sense the law of the land? So Daniel Web- 
ster argued in the great Girard case of 1844. 
He says: ‘*General tolerant Christianity, 
independent of sects and parties, that 
Christianity to which the sword and the 
fagot are unknown, is the law of the land.” 
And he refers to a judgment of the 
highest court of Pennsylvania, the state 
where the case had its seat, that general 
Christianity is and always has been the 
common law of that government, whether 
in its colonial or its state condition ; and the 
constitution of that commonwealth, formed 
in 1838, declares that no person acknowledg- 
ing the being of a God and a future state of 
rewards and punishments shall be disquali- 
fied from office, thereby implying that those 
who do thus deny may be disqualified. 

But we fail to see the cogency of Mr. 
Webster’s argument. At the most, theism is 
sanctioned by such constitutional provisions 
as that which is cited. As for general 
tolerant Christianity, it is protected in its 
outward expression of worsbip, its morality 
(except in the matter of divorce, where most 
of the states are exceedingly loose) is hon- 
ored. Seme few customs have mingled 
themselves up with public life; but how can 
it be called the law of the land? What 
points of contact are there between the law 
and the abstract conception of Christianity 
which the great advocate speaks of, unless 
it may be in the matter of laws against 
blasphemy ? Where they exist, what change 
would be needed? If the people should all 
turn Mohammedans or Mormons, what ma- 
terial change would be needed in the laws, 
except in those relating to the marriage 
union and to intestate estates? The true 
statement, then, seems to be that, Christian- 
ity being the religion of the mass of the 
people, its usages and ideas cannot be sepa- 
rated from legislation by a mathematical 
line. Sunday, for instance, must differ 
from other days in the eye of the law; but the 
law has as little to do with Christianity and 
Christianity with the law as possible. 


Address of Ex-President Mark Hop- 
kins, D.D., LL.D. 


If we would know the ground on which 
we have a right to the protection of the 
civil law in the enjoyment of the Sabbath, 
we must know the ground on which we 
have a right to such protection at all. For 
the idea of rights or of a right we must go 
back to our primitive Constitution. Under 
all circumstances man has aright to what- 
ever may be necessary to the attainment of 
his end, as that end is indicated by his 
whole nature-—that is, by bis necessities, 
his active principles, and his capacities. 
Accordingly, there are rights that correspond 
to each of these; and they are higher or 
lower, more or less sacred, as these necessi- 
ties avd’ ‘active priociples and capacities 
aie higher or lower. more or less sacred. If 
man a necessity for food, or air, or 
light, then, under the conditions ordained 
by God, be bas aright totbem. Ifman has 
constitutionally as active principles, the de- 
sires of rty and of power, then, under 
the fons ordained by God, he has a 
right to property and power. Or, if man 
ha’ the capacity of love or of enjoyment, 
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whether of a higher or lower kind, then, 
under the conditions ordained by’God, he 
has a right to the objects of such love and 
the means of such enjoyment. In each of 
the above cases it will be found that the 
conditions ordained by God resolve them- 
selves into simply a non-interference with 
the rights of others or with a higher good. 

That the account of rights now given is 
correct any one who will observe the phe- 
nomena may satisfy himself. In virtue of 
our moral constitution, on apprehending the 
relation between our necessities and the 
means of supplying them, between our ac- 
tive principles and their objects, between 
our capacities and the means of meeting 
them, if any ove would thwart the evident 
intention of God in regard to these, we im- 
mediately and necessarily have the idea of a 
right or of rights, and this idea becomes one 
of the deepest and most controlling forces 
in the miod. Rights having been thus orig- 
inated and recognized, it is the great object 
of civil society to protect them. How far 
governments may go on promoting, directly 
and positively, human welfare it may be 
difficult to say ; but the protection of rights 
is so far their object that it may be ques- 
tioned whether they would be needed or 
would exist but for that, With nothing to 
guard against but mistakes of ignorance, 
with no wrongs to fear or to redress and no 
crimes to punish, with each individual gov- 
erning himself by the law of love or being 
governed in accordance with it, all necessi- 
ties could be so supplied, each active princi- 
ple could so find its proper object and scope, 
and every capacity could be so met that little 
would seem to remain that might not be 
best done by voluntary associations for the 
promotion of objects requiring combined 
effort. But, be this as it may, it is conceded 
by all that the great object of civil govern- 
ment should be and is the protection of 
rights. 

With this view of the ground of rights 
and the object of government we proceed to 
inquire whether the Sabbath holds such a 
relation to the necessities or the active prin- 
ciples or the capacities of man, to either or 
to all of them, that he has a natural right to 
the protection of civil society in its enjoy- 
ment. Our position is that it does hold such 
a relation, and that the Sabbath may be 
fairly placed in this respect on the same 
basis with the family and with property. In 
saying this,it may be supposed by some that 
we disregard the proper basis of the Sab- 
bath, as resting on the Divine authority, and 
its proper nature, as a positive institution. 
Originally the Sabbath did rest wholly on 
authority. It must have rested on that, 
since the division of time it establishes is 
not a natural division. It corresponds with 
no period of the heavenly bodies and with 
no changes of the seasons. If man had 
been developed from an ape, such a division 
of time would have been impossible. By no 
law of association could it have been sug- 
gested to him, and it could not have been 
aped from any one else. In any case, in- 
deed, this division of time must have rested 
not only on authority, but on divine au- 
thority, since the reason assigned for it has 
no relation to anything done by man, since 
no human authority could be competent 
thus to separate a portion of undistinguished 
time, and since the keeping of a portion of 
time holy is not an object in which any 
human government ever took the least in- 
terest or which it would be possible for it 
toenforce. A period of rest human govern- 
ments might enforce; but the conception of 
an undistinguished and often-recurriug por- 
tion of time to be set apart by authority 
and to be kept as holy could have originated 
only with God. Originating thus wholly 
‘ty authority, the Sabbath must have 
been received originally, both as to the 
division of time and the manner 
of its observance, wholly as a_posi- 
tive institution. So it was received gen- 
erally under the Old Testament and so it is 
received by many now. But under Chris- 
tianity all this is changed. The single saying 
of our Saviour, that ‘‘the Sabbath was 
made for man,” puts both the institution 
itself, as originally given, and the mode of 
its observance on @ new basis as they are 
related to our minds. It gives us reason 
for the command, and so the principle for 


the regulation of its observance. The Sab-: 


bath-ceases to stand before us a positive in- 
stitution merely, but bases its claims upon 
its bearing upon human welfare. It is im- 
plied in the words of Christ, that, if the day 
itself, rightly observed, would not promote 
the well-being of man, then it is to be abro- 
gated, and that there is to be nothing in the 
mode of its observance that is not sub- 
servient to the same end. But, while this is 
true, it is also true that Christ said no word 
tending to abrogate the law of the Sabbath. 
On the contrary, his words imply, or rather 
directly affirm, that the Sabbath is for the 
race—for man as man, and so of universal 
and perpetual obligation. What he did was 
to give us a principle for the interpretation 
and application of the law, limited in its 
flexibility only by the end of the law. He 
gave us a principle, instead of arule. In 
this view of it, the law of the Sabbath is for 
man just as the law of the family or of 
property is; and, if the fourth command- 
ment is to hold its place with the others, it 
must do it as regulating, as each of the 
others do, one of the great elements and re- 
lations that are essential to human well- 


being. 
And this is precisely what we say it does. 
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The fourth commandment is God’s statute 
in regard to the element of time, as the fifth 
in gh to the family, the’ sixth in regard 
to life, the seventh in regard to purity, the 
eighth in regard to property, and the ninth 
in regard to truth. Let these elements be 
rightly adjusted, and give us in connection 
with them the worship of God and freedom 
from a covetous disposition, which are pro- 
vided for in the other four commandments, | 
and we say that we have everything required 
for the best condition of the individual and 
of society. ‘‘The law of the Lord is per- 
fect.” Nothing can be omitted; notbing 
need be added. Of the commandments just 
specified as bearing on relative duties, if we 
except the fourth, it is conceded by all that 
each respects one element of human well- 
being that is universal and that involves 
rights that require leoal enactment and pro- 
tection. Does the commandment recognize 
and regulate the family? So does the law. 
Does the commandment say ‘Thou shalt 
not kill’? So does the law. Does the com- 
mandment say ‘‘Thou shalt not commit 
adultery”? So does the law. Does the 
commandment say “Thou shalt not steal”? 
So does the law. Does the commandment 
say ‘* Thou shalt not bear false witness” ? 
80 doesthelaw In connection with each 
of the commandments the individual has 
rights that need to be and are secured by the 
civil law; and what we affirm is that the 
fourth commandment takes its place with 
the rest and stands in this regard on pre- 
cisely the same basis. 

That the law ‘‘ Thou shalt not steal” is 
for the race no one doubts, because the 
reason for it is universal. Property and the 
mode of its distribution are elements related 
to human well-being everywhere; and the 
laws on our statute books against stealing 
are not these simply or perhaps at all be- 
cause stealing is forbidden in the Decalogue, 
but because we can see for ourselves that it 
violates a natural right and must be in- 
jurious to society. But time is an element 
more universal than property, and how ex- 
tensively the mode of its division and em- 
Has cme enters into all that pertains to 

uman well-being few of us realize. Its re- 
lations to that are even more intimate and 
pervasive than those of property. Of both 
property and time God is the Lord para- 
mount. The eighth commandment is the 
statute of God to regulate by its spirit for the 
good of man, and for that only, the distribu- 
tion and management of that property 
which belongs to him. In the same way 
the fourth commandment is the statute of 
God to regulate for the good of man, and 
for that only, the division and employment 
of that time which belongs to him. What 
the effect upon the race would be if the 
fourth commandment were obeyed in full 
(that is, in the law of labor for six days, as 
well as of rest for the seventh) can be 
known only by trial. My own conviction 
is that this would give a division and em- 
ployment of time in exact accordance with 
the demands of the constitution of man in 
his present staté, whether as needing alter- 
nate activity and rest or a diversity of em- 

loyment for his various faculties; and that 
if all men would work six days and spend 
the seventh in holy rest the ideal point in 
regard to the division and employment of 
time would be reached. And, if this be so, 
we see the folly of those ultra Evangelicals 
who think they find freedom in de- 
stroying the law of the Sabbath. No 
law not merely ceremonial and formal, 
no good law, whose force is in the 
reason of it, can be destroyed in the in- 
terest of freedom; for, if it be a good law, 
the benefits of it can be had only through 
obedience, and the abrogation of a law con- 
ferring benefits is either a mistake or sheer 
license. The simple question is: Is there a 
reason in the nature of man, as it is related 
to the division and employment of time, 
both for the setting apart of six days of la- 
bor with special reference to the interests of 
this life, and of one day in seven as a day of 
holy rest with special reference to the inter- 
ests that lie beyond ? 

In reference to this, the propositions 
which we lay down are, first, that the na- 
ture of man, whether as physical, intellectu- 
al, or spiritual, whether as individual or so- 
cial, is so preconformed to that division and 
employment of time which the Sabbath con- 
templates that the best results for the indi- 
vidual or for society can be reached only 
through that; and, second, that in connec- 
tion with. this division and employment of 
time there are rights which may properly 
be and ought to be secured by legislation. 

First, then, there is what may be called 
the physical Sabbath. For man physically 
there must be a division and employment of 
time, as there is of food and exercise, that 
will work out the best results. The division 
required we might suppose would be the 
natural division into day and night. It is 
so in part; but we here find a beautiful and 
striking proof of the Sabbath as from God 
in that, as related to man physically, it is 
based on a natural Jaw, that man could not 
have originally known and probably would 
never have discovered. All moral law that 
relates to physical good hres natural 
law, and must be framed with reference to 
it; and that the law of the Sabbath is so 
framed we can now see. It is now known 
that the ordinary rest of sleep does not 
suffice for the constitution. It is ascer- 
tained by on induction, through ob- 
servations an iments, carefully made 





and long continued, that both men and ani- 
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mals ‘will have better health and” 
live longer, will do more work pe 


do it better, if they rest one day in 

than if they work continuously. Te this be 
80, and it is now unquestioned, then al] 
those who would otherwise be compelled to 
labor will have a right to the rest which 
their constitution requires, on the same 
ground on which they bave a right to sut- 
ficient sleep; and, if need be, they will have 
a right to the interposition of law to give 
them that rest. This is a point in which the 
laboring classes have a deep interest, They 
have a right to that amount of time for rest 
and recuperation which is required for the 
full health and vigor of their constitutions; 
and those who employ them, and on whom 
they may be dependent, have no right to 
make such arrangements for pleasure or for 
business as will deprive them of that time, 
The time belongs to God. By natural law, 
as by express statute, he gives it to them, 
and they cannot be deprived of it without 
injury to themselves or wrong on the part of 
others. The blessing physically of the 


weekly Sabbath to the toiling millions of. 


Christendom no man can estimate; and, if 
any one would seek to wrest it from them, 
there would be an imperative call for legis. 
lation to secure them their right. But on 
the right to legislate concerning the divis- 
ion and employment of time in favor of 
those who labor we need not dwell—at least, 
in this country. Those who call so loudly 
for a law limiting labor to ten and even to 
eight hours a day will not question the right 
to legislate. when the limitation is called for 
by natural law. The Sabbath exists now by 
the common law, a great provision of God 
in favor of the laboring classes; but it is so 
much a matter of course: that we often fail 
to think of it as by law at all. In its rela- 
tion to the intellect the Sabbath is a pro- 
vision wholly unique. There is nothing like 
it ox approaching it under any other system. 
In looking at it in this aspect, we must judge 
of it as we must of all the provisions made 
by God—not by its provisions actual or pos- 
sible, but by its tendency and results when 
honestly used for the ends for which it was 
given. By those who would keep the peo- 
ple in ignorance and consequent subjection 
the Sabbath has been perverted into a day 
of mummeries and parades and frivolities; 
but, while it is needed as a day of rest for 
those who toil intellectually, one great end 
of it is the instruction of the people, und the 
whole people, not in science or general ed- 
ucation, but on all subjects pertaining to 
moral and religious conduct. t a people 
be well enlightened in these and enlighten- 
ment on other subjects will be sure to come. 
On these they must be enlightened if they 
are to be free, and whatever conditions for 
such enlightenment it may be necessary to 
provide by legislation it will be proper for it 
to provide. 

ut the Sabbath is for man chiefly, as it 
is related to his spiritual and social nature. 
It is in the relation of the Sabbath to these, 
in connection with the Bible as a book re- 
quiring study, that we find the highest 
proof of that supreme wisdom that every- 
where sets one thing over against another, 
and these are man’s highest endowments, 
It is through them that he has his most 
sacred rights, and if the Sabbath fail to 
elevate him through them its great end is 
lost. Thespirituai and social nature are 
mentioned together because, though they 
may be cultivated apart in some measure, 
yet they naturally go together and can 
reach their brightest forms only in combi- 
nation. It is here, in the social affections, 
in combination with moral purity and with 
worship, in the union of men to each other 
through their union with God, that we find 
the true good of humanity. Without these 
as its underlying elements society cannot 
reach its highest state here, and in these 
will consist its perfection hereafter. But if 
it was the purpose of God to educate and 
elevate the race spiritually and socially, it 
would be necessary that they should be 
brought together at frequent and stated in- 
tervals with reference to this, and we do 
not see how it would have been possible for 
him to secure these ends except by some 
such arrangement asthe Sabbath. 

Left to themselves, mankind would never 
have come together for religious worship 
statedly, or in such a way as to cultivate the 
higher devotional feelings and social affec- 
tions. With no regular réturn of hallowed 
days or opportunity to cultivate socially the 
devout affections, the true worship of God 
would soon be lost, and the religious nature 
become a means of degradation through 
some form of idolatry or superstition. But 
what relation, it may be asked, has legisla- 
tion to these ends? None directly. It is 
not the province of legislation te enforce 
the observance of the Sabbath in its aspect 
toward God or to make men either moral 
or religious. Men cannot be made religious 
by legislation. It is only the civil Sabbath 
that can be thus enforced; and by tie civil 
Sabbath we mean a day made non-legal, in 
which public business shall be suspended 
and in which labor and recreation shall be 
so far restrained that the ends of a religious 
Sabbath may be secured for those who 
wish it. To this it is that we say that the 
community has a natural right; and if this 
can be secured only by legislation, then the 
community and every one in it has a natural 
x aan — anes ‘a form convenient 
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for discussion the propositions which I 
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1? That man has a right to whatever is 
necessary for the attainment of his end, as 
that end is indicated by his necessities, his 
active principles, and his capacities. 

2. That the chief end of legislation is the 

rotection of rights. 

3. That under Christianity we are to test 
the Sabbath by its relation to human well- 
being and to use it for that end. 

4, That the fourth commandment is 
God’s statute in regard to the great element 
of time, its division and employment, and 
that these have a relation to the well-being 
of society even more intimate than that of 
property. 

5. That the human constitution and the 
constitution of society is so preconformed 
to that division and employment of time 
which the Sabbath contemplates that 
neither the end of the individual nor of 
society can be fully reached except through 
that. 

6. That, hence, man has rights in connec- 
tion with the fourth commandment, as in 
connection with the others that relate to 
relative duties, and that these rights ought 
to be protected by law on the same grounds. 

7. That it is not the province of legisla- 
tion to enforce the fourth commandment in 
jts Godward aspect, or to promote religion 
directly; but simply to protect men in their 
rights under a great provision made by God 
for their well-being. 
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Address of Rufus Anderson, D.D. 


There are over fifty Protestant missionary 
societies now at work in the unevangelized 
world,spending annually more than $5.000,- 
000, and employing not less than 2,000 or- 
dained missionaries and more than four times 
that number of native helpers. The mission- 
aries are ‘from all Evangelical denominations 
in Christendom—Presbyterian,Congregation- 
al, Episcopal, Methodist, Baptist, Moravian, 
Lytheran, Reformed; and have’ selected 
their fields, mastered the languages in use, 
and made good’ progress in establishing 
self-supporting Christian communities. They 
will ajl. encounter formidable opposition 
from a quarter which does not come neces- 
sarily within the range of our present dis- 
cussion, I mean the Papal power; which, 
though it had marvelously failed in its pre- 
vious missions, has been roused by the ef- 
forts of Protestant churches, and is again 
aiming to make its influence felt throughout 
the world. Yet the influence of Papal mis- 
sionaries among the heathen is not to be 
greatly feared, since the native Protestants 
soon learn to think of them as of a different 
religion, and their hostile encampments 
serve as incentives both to vigilance and ac- 
tivity. The invasions from without that are 
most to be dreaded in Protestant missions 
among the heathen are not those of the 
Papal Church. They are such as advance 
‘under sectarian Protestant’ colors. The 
missions instituted early in the present cen- 
tury chose what then seemed the most eligi- 
ble fields, and their successes were an in- 
ducement to others to enter upon the same 
ground. Experience of the unhappy conse- 
quences of so doing bas considerably modi- 
fied this tendency, and most of the non- 
prelatic denominations have come toa fra- 
ternal understanding on the subject. And 
it has greatly promoted the work that the 
noble Church Missionary Society of Great 
Britain bas from the first refused to go into 
the territories occupied by other societies. 
The recent conference in India of the vari- 
ous missionary societies engaged in the 
evangelization of that country was perhaps 
the first illustration of Christian unity the 
world had ever witnessed prior to this meet- 
ing of the Evangelical Alliance. 

Perhaps it is yet too soon to exhibit entire 
harmony in the missionary movements of 
the churches. Though eighteen hundred 
years have passed since our blessed Lord 
issued his great command, the difficulties in 
the way have been such, till near the pres- 
ent century, as to prevent the Evangelical 
Church from clearly discerning its obliga- 
tion. India was not open until the year 
1813; nor, indeed, can it be said to have 
been fully opened until the recent comple- 
tion of its 5,000 miles of railway had made 
every part of its territory accessible to the 
missionary. And it is only a few years 
since hundreds of millions of China and 
Japan became even partially accessible. 
Weshould not deem it strange, therefore, 
nor discouraging, that so large a portion of 
the Christian Church is yet singularly unim- 
pressed with its duty to these millions, and 
that there are yet errors with regard to the 
nature of the work and clashings of appar- 
ent interests in its prosecution. 

A new mission cannot be established on 
the ground already occupied by another so- 
Clety without creating more or less rivalry 
and antagonism. The well-known invasion 
of the mission at the Sandwich Islands, a 
few years since, by another body is a case in 
point. Had that rival mission proved a suc- 
cess, it would have prevented the organiza- 
tion of an independent Christian commun- 
ity, and the exhibition to the Christian 
world of a nation raised from the lowest 
heathenism, with as large a proportion of 
its people giving credible evidence of piety 
48 Can be found even in New England, and 
that, too, within the space of 50 years. 
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it has expended hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, organized churches in the central 
villages of its territory, with native pastors 
and teachers, and made a hopeful advance 
in the difficult process of transferring the 
management of the work to the native 
Christian community. In this crisis the 
Bishop of Bombay sends a missionary of 
another denomination and a native teacher 
to Ahmednuggur, already sufficiently 
manned and. surrounded by a vast extent of 
unoccupied ground. He pledges double 
the salaries for native teachers and helpers 
which the resident missionaries have paid 
or deem it wise to pay. Add to this the 
very easy conditions required for admission 
to the Church, and no wonder that a Con- 
gregational and Presbyterian mission is ap- 
prehensive of being seriously embarrassed 
in its work. But the most remarkable in- 
stance of failure to observe a true mission- 
ary courtesy has recently occurred in the 
mission of the London Society, established 
fifty years ago on the Island o Madagascar. 
That mission has a wonderful history. As 
soon as the seeds of the Gospel began to 
bear fruit a pagan queen banishes the mis- 
sionaries, and for twenty-five years, until 
her death, the Christians were subjected to 
a persecution as fierce and bloody as any 
suffered by the Early Church. The son of 
the persecuting queen, on succeeding to the 
throne, invited the missionaries to return; 
and now, after the lapse of a few years, as 
stated by the secretary of the Society, there 
are 400,000 nominal Christians connected 
with the mission and 38,000 churchmem- 
bers, of whom the present queen is one, 
and 30,000 children in the schoo's. 

One cannot fail to see how difficult must 
be the practical solution of the vast social 
problems thus suddenly devolved by the 
Head of the Church directly upon the 
thirty missionaries of the London Society, 
and how desirable it is that nothing be al- 
lowed to complicate their agency and add 
to burdens already so great; nor can we 
easily conceive anything more likely to do 
this, Congregationalists as they all are, 
than placing an Episcopal bishop and mis- 
sionary in the very center of the mission. 
Such a missionary, as we learn from the 
official correspondence, has been sent to the 
capital of Madagascar; and persistent efforts 
were made to send also a bishop in full con- 
nection with the Established Church of En- 
gland. Well did the London Missionary 
Society urge in its correspondence with the 
civil and ecclesiastical. aathorities of the 
National Church and with the Propagation 
Society that such a measure would produce 
alienations among the natives, increase the 
difficulty of maintaining church discipline, 
and hinder the native Christian community 
from becoming self-supporting, and thus in- 
dependent of foreign aid. The bishop first 
selected, on learning the nature and probable 
effect of his duties, declined to serve; and 
before a second had been secured the Lon- 
don Society earnestly requested Her Majes- 
ty’s Government, as an act of justice to a 
large portion of her subjects, to withhold 
from the proposed bishopric the sanction of 
the crown, which was accordingly done. We 
do not know yet whether this attempt will 
be prosecuted further, but we are permitted 
to hope and pray that it may not be. 

Dr. Mullins, the foreign secretary of the 
London Society, was to have attended this 
meeting of our Alliance; but has gone to 
Madagascar for a year, to assist his brethren 
in their distress. 

I turn now to the Oriental churches. A 
leading object of the missions to the 
churches is to educate the native Evangel- 
ical Christians in the practice of supporting 
their own religious institutions, that they 
may thus become independent at the earliest 
day of all foreign aid and control. Until 
this is done they will continue to need the 
presence and aid of missionaries. Situated 
as they have been for ages past, this is a 
hard lesson for them to learn, especially 
considering their poverty and the oppres- 
sion of their governments. Hence, the ua- 
tive pastors and their people are peculiarly 
open to temptation where there is the pros- 
pect of pecuniary aid, and hence their re- 
sogt for assistance to England, Scotland, 
and even tothe United States—seldom, it 
ever, with the approval of their missionary 
fathers and brethren. 

These illustrations, though stated con- 
cisely and ia their mildest form, will suffice 
to call forth the prayers of the Evangelical 
Alliance that God will be pleased graciously 
to avert an evil that threatens the peace and 
prosperity of some of the great missionary 
enterprises of our times. 

We would gladly call attention to the ac- 
tion of the General Missionary Conference 
at Allahabad, in India, which finished its 
sittings with the opening of the present 
year. It enrolled over 100 members, repre- 
senting twenty missionary societies, attached 
to the Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Congre- 
gational, Methodist, and Baptists churches. 
The following resolution was adopted by 
the Conference, es setting forth the views of 
the body on the subject now under consid- 
eration : ; 

“The Conference desires to put on record 
their sense of the grave importance of the 
principle of the mytual non-interference of 
missionary societies. They are of the 
opinion that, with certain well-recognized 
exceptions, such as the large centers of pop- 
ulation, itis expedient that the agents of dif- 
‘ferent missionary societies should occupy 
different fields of labor, Without calling in 








question the right of every missionary to ex- 
ercise his ministry wherever God may give 
him opportunity, it is their solemn convic- 
tion that the progress of the Gospel in a 
heathen land can only be retarded by the 
missioparies of one communion receiving 
the converts of another church, who are as 
yet imperfectly acquainted with divine 
truth and unable to enter intelligently into 
questions which separate the minor sections 
of Christendom—especially those who are 
under discipline.” 

The principle to which we have called the 
attention of the Alliance appears to be none 
other than our Saviour’s Golden Rule of 
doing to others as we might reasonably de- 
sire them to do to ourselves. This is true 
missionary courtesy. No sucrifice is required 
of denominational peculiarities; only that 
every church has fields of its own, and re- 
stricts its labors accordingly. This being 
done, experience shows that Baptists may 
construct their churches among the heathen, 
and Episcopalians theirs, and Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists theirs, and so on to 
the end of thelist of those who are united 
in Christ the Head. At the same time it 
assumes the oneness of Christ’s spiritual 
body on earth, and that the grand object of 
missions, as prescribed by the Lord Jesus in 
his last command, is not the extension of 
rape ned denominations, but of his glorious 

ingdom over all the earth. 


Dr. Christlieb’s Address. 
[From the address of the Rev. Theodore 
Christlieb, of Bonn, Prussia, upon “Armor 
against Modern Infidelity,” which was deliv. 
ered on Tuesday, at Association Hall, and 
repeated on Thursday evening at Dr. Adams’s 
church, we make the following extracts.] 


The scientific systems of unbelief nowa- 
days conduct themselves more than ever as 
if they represented science par excellence. 
They will hear of none but scientific argu- 
ments, and so against them none but astrict- 
ly scientific procedure can avail. From the 
very beginning the Church did not shrink 
from this struggle, and by means of it she 
constantly attained a clearer consciousness 
of the substantial elements of her own be- 
lief. Apology was the mother of dogmatical 
science. However great the harm may be 
which is done to whole generations by the 
systems of unbelief, yet it should be borne 
in mind that every earnest and honorable 
contest with scientific opponents has in the 
end always enriched the Church store of 
truth, brought to light new weapons from 
her inexhaustible arsenal, and demonstrated 
anew the steadfastness of the foundations of 
our faith. “Forward,” then, must be our 
motto, as against modern unbelieving science, 
too. The hotter the battle the more gain- 
ful its issue. ‘The first question is: How far 
does the ground extend which must under 
all circumstances be defended? Which are 
the absolutely indispensable articles of our 
Protestant Christian faith? This brings us 
to a point that is most important for our 
subject, and which it should be the chief 
business of our dogmatic theology to settle— 
I mean the clear definition and limitation 
of the essential and fundamental arti- 
cles of our faith, in contradistinction 
to those which are less important and 
may be left tothe free judgment of each 
individual Christian. In order to carry out 
its task,our science of defense must learn 
to treat minor points as such. He who de- 
fends too much and represents doubtful 
things as absolutely necessary to be be- 
lieved will no more succeed than he who 
defends too little—7. ¢., mere rational truths, 
instead of the heart of Christian belief. 
What is, then, the chief object of our de- 
fense, as distinguished from others? Let me 
explain myself by means of an illustration. 
In every considerable fortress there is a cen- 
tral bulwark or citadel, with various 
bastions, trenches, etc., the close connection 
of which forms the strength of this center. 
Further out there is the enceinte, inclosing 
town and fortress with ifs moat, but the 
largest circle of allis formed by the outside 
forts, which hinder the enemy from ap- 
proaching too near the walls. Our Chris- 
tian faith is a fortress, strong as a rock, with 
just such defenses. The central position or 
citadel is, as all believing theologians have 
long agreed, the redemption and atonement 
accomplished by Jesus Christ. Union of 
man with God through this mediator is the 
end and aim of all revelation. This central 
dogma of the atonement requires certain 
presuppositions and certain consequences, 
in respect both of God and man, which are 
absolutely indispensable if it is to stand 
firm. The presuppositions are these: Our 
naturally lost condition, by reason of sin, 
notwithstanding the image of God original- 
ly implanted in man and the saving will of 
God caused by his merciful love, which 
carried out the atonement by means of the 
God-man, Jesus Christ, the Crucified and 
Risen, and thus crowned his revelation to 
the world by manifesting himself as Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost. The consequences 
are: the appropriation of this work by the 
individual, objectively through the. divinely- 
appointed means furnished by the work of 
the Holy Spirit in the Church—/. ¢., the 
word and the visible signs and seals of 
grace; subjectively, through repentance 
and justifying faith, and finally the perfec- 
tion of our salvation in the resurrec- 
tion, last judgment;- and eternal life, when 
the new creation of grace or the ravages 





of ‘sin. in the heart slall be made out- 
wardly manifest. These are, as it were, the 
bastions of the center in back and front; the 
properly so-called fundamental truths, a 
strong chain in which no link can be dis- 
pensed with, and hence the chief object to 
be defended. The enceinte, with its moat, is 
the doctrine of Holy Scripture, as the record 
of divine revelation, mexplicable if assumed 
to be the product of merely human authors, 
and, hence, both human and divine, sur- 
rounding with the benignant influence of its 
living waters the citadel and town of our 
faith—#, ¢., our Protestant Church—and mak- 
ing it a united fortress. The remaining 
points, such as the various confessional de- 
tails—e. g., as to the relation between the two 
natures in Christ, the action of the sacra- 
ments, the relation of divine grace to human 
freedom, and a hundred other things—may 
be left for decision to a truly Christian ex- 
egesis, historical investigation, and philo- 
sophical speculation, as long as the central 
truth of the God-man and his work, or the 
Scli Deo Gloria, is left untouched. These 
form, as it were, the outer forts, which 
should not, indeed, be given up prematurely, 
but from which a wise combatant will, in 
case of need, withdraw to the center, in or- 
der not to exhaust his strength but to defend 
this more securely. 

We now proceed to consider the chief 
groups of our innumerable adversaries, and 
to ask after the best-and most effectual line 
of scientific defense, as against each one of 
them. The chief maxim for our sci- 
entific defense to be drawn from the 
above is at once to reduce all isolated 
controversies to a difference of first prin- 
ciples, and to compare the views of the 
opponents, in all their consequences, with 
those of a biblical Christianity. This will 
invariably result in an idea of God and a 
conception of evil differing from that of the 
Bible. A distorted conception of God lies 
at the root not only of the pantheistic and 
naturalistic systems, but also of the attacks 
on the truth of the Gospel history, the God- 
head of Christ, and the divine origin of 
Christianity. And an unbiblical conception 
of sin and its consequences it is which 
forms the fundamental assumption of the 
attacks on the Christian doctrine of redemp- 
tion and attonement, as well as on the bib- 
lical anthropology. These turning-points 
must decide the fate of the battle, and here 
we should take our stand. And, first, we 
should use the broad shield of the united 
and entire Christian view of the Word; 
then with the sword attack the opponent’s 
position, and fearlessly expose his weak and 
vulnerable points. Thus we take our stand 
against : 

I. Unchristian philosophy, by demonstrat- 
ing the inner logical consequence and unity, 
the harmony and symmetrical beauty of the 
Christian doctrinal system; the wisely- 
planned and holy progress of the divine 
revelation from the first creation to the res- 
toration of all things. How sublime, how 
simply comprehensible, how suited to the 
deepest needs of our hearts are the teachings 
of the Bible as to the divine nature, as com- 

ared with the abstract, artificially-twisted 
incomprehensible, modern  philosopbica 
conceptions of God, which leave the heart 
entirely cold. At the same time it should 
be shown (and this I would urgently recom- 
mend to the notice of apologists) how the 
isolated elements of truth contained in the 
non-biblical conceptions of God converge 
in the biblical doctrine, and how in the lat- 
ter alone God appears as the all-perfect, in 
whom the idea of the absolute is realized, 
while in the former there is always an im- 
portant element wanting, either spirituality 
(as in materialism), or self-consciousness (as 
in pantheism),or the living, omnipresent ac- 
tivity (as in deism)—all of them elements 
indispensable to the complete conception of 
the Absolute. . . . Havingthusshielded 
the Christian belief in God and. his personal 
relation to the world from the infidel as- 
saults, let us grasp the sword and attack 
the weak points of our opponents by demon- 
strating the scientific untenableness of their 
principles. What is atheism but an arbi- 
trary denial of the universal and immediate 
certainty necessarily following from. the 
conditioned character of our self-conscious- 
ness, which we feel to be dependent on an 
absolutely Higher Being. This view is 
without any deep insight into the nature of 
the factors which constitute our own con- 
sciousness, and it is condemned by the fact 
of the universality of religion. What is 
materialism but an audacious hypothesis, 
an unsuccessful attempt to explain the com- 
plex whole of our thought, the origin of our 
self-consciousness, nay, even our moral 
ideas, as;a product of sensuous perception 
and the action of matter? Does it not, in 
doing away with the freedom of the will 
and individual responsibility, practically de- 
stroy all the moral elements of our life and 
render the idea of a spiritual and moral 
progress illusory? And pantheism, too (to 
say nothing of all its other friables), does it 
not manifestly move in a logical circle as 
soon as it endeavors to bring the principle 
which it presupposes (whether it be the 
“ substance” of Spinoza or the ubsolute idea 
of Hegel) into relation with the world mat- 
ter, as its causa effici God is supposed 
ever to be evolving the world from himself; 
and yet he is only reality of the world, and 
especially of our self-consciousness, and 
where is there an absolute, final purpose‘in 
this eternal, aimless circuit of the universe 
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| ments of truth contained in these mysteries, 


we draw the general conclusion that by 
their endeavors naturally to explain the 
world’s enigmas they only multiply them, 
and that they expect us to believe things 
much more repugnant to reason and con- 
science than the Scriptures, with all their 
miracles—e. g., a self-creative world-matter, 
the origin by self-development of the first 
organisms, the self-emancipation of man 
from the condition of an ape, etc. He who 
doubts and denies where ‘he ought to be- 
lieve will often have to believe implicitly 
where critical doubts would be more fitting; 
as, ¢. g., Strauss, in his last and most radical 
work, ‘‘ The Old and the New Belief,” has 
found himself compelled to bow to the most 
uncertain hypoth: ses of modern scientists. 
Finaliy,; we may embarrass these oppo- 
nents by inquiring as to the positive and solid 
results of their speculations. We are very 
far from wishing to deny the general merits 
of philosophy. But we ask: ‘‘ Where are 
the tangible results arrived at by the philos- 
ophy which, is hostile to Christianity and 
which alone we are considering here?” Has 
it solved finally any fundamental question ? 
How have the different systems, during their 
various changers, struggled with and over- 
thrown one another, while the simple Gos- 
pel remains—‘‘ Jesus Christ, thesame yester- 
day, to-day, and forever”? Or is it possi- 
ble that mere philosophical speculation 
could be its own aim, apart trom any useful 
result? No; every science which is not 
scientia ad prax'm—i. €., which does not bear 
fruit for our life—is inwardly unbealthy 
and.no longer nourishes, but only puffs up 
the spirit. And what is the present conui- 
tion of philosophy? Since the systems of 
absolute idealism have utterly broken down, 
and the reaction against them has led men 
into the slough of materialism, philosophy 
is ata loss. The one party loudly cries that 
we must return to the old teacher, Kant; 
others wearily labor to arouse some interest 
by means of histo:ical representations of 
past systems by excursions into the history 
of literature or into the natural scientific 


) research of theday. Others, however—and 


) and only yearns for absolute 


these itis who most attract the world’s at- 
tention—draw from all tbat has gone before 
an awful conclusion, and before the aston- 
ished world hoist the flag, or rather let me 
say the distress signal, of the most extreme 
pessimism. Schopenhauer secs in all ex- 
istence nothing but misery and suffering, 
and can fin:| true happiness only in_self- 
dissolution into an absolutely empty Notb- 
ing, the Nirvana of the Buddbists. And 
Edward von Harimann, who in his rapidly- 
sold book,on the ‘‘ Philosophy of the Un- 
conscious” exhibits to us the workings of 
this great ‘‘ Unconscious” in the corporeal 
and spiritual world, declares it to be a 
mistake that the world should ever have 
sprung into existence at all, or even 
created by a self-conscious God. All hope 
of happiness io this or in another stage of 
the world’s history is, according to Hart- 
mann, 2 pureillusion. Before us stands the 
servile age of mankind, in which, after all 
hope bas died away, our race ‘finally 
abandons all claim to positive happiness 
ainlessness, 
for the Nothing, Nirvana.” Thus far have 
our most recent philosophers advanced. 
On the tree of knowledge they now show us 
with strange aptitude the seductively beau- 


| tiful and variegated tints of unknown tokens 


of still despair and utter hopelessness, which 
with select eloquence once more proclaim: 
““Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” Are 


' not such views, I boldly ask, the most strik- 
| ing proof. that itis only that which Divine 


' which makes his life worth living? 


Revelation gives and promises to man 
Here 


| again we clearly see that the faith of the 


Christian is, in the last resort, the ouly star- 
banner of bope amid the gloom of our ex- 
istence; aye, the only protection of our 
moral dignity. Boldly, my Christian 
friends, let us attack our opponents on this 
weak point, which is fitted more than apy 
other to discredit unchiistian philosophy in 
the eyes of all who feel their deeper needs. 
Let us show the world that it is not Chris- 


 tianity, but the anti-Christian philosophy 


which finally degrades the dignity of man; 
that this idea in its fullness flourishes only 
on the soil of Divine Revelation; that it is 
only possible as a deduction from the 
Christian conception of God and only to be 
realized by the Christian plan of salvation; 
and hence that any unbelieving subtraction 
from the fundamental biblical views ot God 
and divine destiny of man must lead'to an 
idea of man and the mundane process 
which most deeply degrades us: in our 
capacity of spiritual and natural beings. 
For in all naturalistic and pantheistic 
systems what is the world’s history 
but “the Go'gotha of the Absolute 
Spirit, the fearful.y tragic slauchter-house 


- in which all indivi:iual life and happiness is 


sacrificed, only that the development of the 
upiverse may go forward wndisturbed” 
(Hege!), and the: philosophers who march 
beaind may be able io mark and adinire the 


) rhythmic movement of the “Idea” through 
| theses, antisbeses, and syntheses? Vainly 


do we dream of man’s persova) and living 
value and nourish a living hope; and inex- 
orable is the dilemma which we see betore 
us: either to receive him who says “lam 
the Way, the Trath, and the Life,’ or, re- 


| jecting him, to choose our portion with 
| those other spirits the most honest of whom 


> must needs 


deviaie * I au the Way, the 





For the scientific defense of our faith 
against (2) destructive historical criticism 
I would recommend the following measures 
to insure a firm position : Above all, do not 
let us place unnecessary culties in our 
own way and furnish our adversaries with 
dangerous weapons by an exaggerated 
theory of inspiration, which, in its equal 
application to all the books of our present 
canon, can be justified neither by Scripture 
nor by historical evidence. The very limits 
of our canon are not an ordinance by divine 
right, inasmuch as no prophet ever declared 
the list of inspired Old Testament writin 
closed in the name of God, and no apostle 
superintended the collection of the New 
Testament books. But must not the Spirit, 
who leadeth into all truth, have guided 
those who had to decide as to the limits of 
the canon, in order to insure the genuine 
tradition of saving truth to the later world? 
As a proof with what correct judgment 
they acted, we should adduce the fact of the 
startling difference in spirituality which ex- 
ists between canonical and apocryphal or, 
indeed, all non-canonical writings, even 
those of the centuries next after the sapos- 
tolic age. Herein the canon shows itself to 
be a unique and compact whole; and from 
this inner spirit of these writings let us 
draw the chief argument for the inspiration 
and normative antbority of the Scriptures. 
The Protestant Church considers the testi- 
mony of the Holy Ghost to be the chief 
criterion of canonicity. First of all, then, 
we defenders should regard the Scriptures as 
a whole, and proceed to show how they 
form a compact organism, although the 
different authors wrote at such long inter- 
vals; how they record the progress of rev- 
elation, unfolding step by step in history, 
doctrine, and prophecy the divine plan of 
salvation from the world’s beginning to its 
end, and withal in a simply sententious 
style, pregnant with meaning; bow they 
everywhere breathe in a greater or less 
measure the spirit of sacred earnest- 
ness, and all tend to one great pur- 
pose—the honor of God and the wel- 
fare of mankind. What a fullness of light 
and life is contained in them, like a spring 
flowing through all ages. What wondrous, 
all-sufficiency for ware need, every age, and 
every stage of knowledge, how infinitely 
above all mere human products? At the 
same time, attention should be drawn to the 
regenerating influences of the Bible in the 
case of individuals, as of entire nations, to 
the self-manifestation of its divine truths in 
the heart and conscience of the reader or 
hearer. How can all this be explained with- 
out the fact of inspiration? In matters of 
detail we should not forget that the Divine 
Revelation in Scripture is voucbsafed to us 
in a form not purely divine, but at the same 
time human; and that even St. Paul dis- 
tinguishes what he has received from the 
Lord from that which is merely his own 
Opinion, as well-meant counsel, coming from 
one who has thespirit of the Lord (1 Cor. ii, 
22). and that there is certainly an important 
difference between a portion of Scripture 
the author of which distinctly ascribes his 
utterances to a direct divine revelation or 
command, and one which is entirely silent 
on this point. Do not let us forget that no 
theory of inspiration—however convenient 
this might seem to many—can absolve us 
from the duty of a reverent criticism of 
Scripture; a criticism which must extend 
not only to texts and translations, but also 
to a searching comparison of the different 
types of doctrine (¢.g., Pauline, Johannean, 
etc.), and of the various ethnographical, 
historical, and other data, with one another 
and with profane history. And, if this 
criticism should here and there discover 
later additions, interpolations, chronological 
discrepancies, and the like, to such we may 
well apply the words of Luther: ‘‘If there 
be found a strife in Scripture, and the same 
cannot be settled, let it alone; it is of little 
moment, so that it runneth not counter to 
the articles of our faith.” We must not he 
tuo timid in such matters. If we, indeed, 
believe Christianity tobe the revelation of 
the absolute truth, then an_ isolated 
truth may occur when and how it pleases. 
It cannot be dangerous, but in the end 
only helpful, to the Christian faith. What 
cannot be denied need not be feared. But, 
if criticism seeks to cast suspicion on the 
whole for the sake of afew isolated dis- 
crepancies, or if it arbitrariiy altempts to 
measure the substance of revelation by 
mere human standards, then it becomes 
destructive, and then we must draw a hard, 
sharp line against its false pretensions. 

Above all, we demand that sanctu sancie 
tracteniur, with a becoming reverence, 
with an upright and humble desire for 
truth. He who will not let himself be ap- 
prehended by the spirit of Scripture will 
never comprehend its contents. Spiritual 
things must be spiritually judged. Scrip- 
ture, therefore, must be meted with its own 
measure. To apply the standards of merely 
natural and human events to the self-reveal- 
ing actions of God is to begin by doing 
violence to Scripture. This is the funda- 
mental error of all false rationalistic criti- 
cism. . . . But, amid all this work, 
never let us forget the personal preparation 
in secret. If we are to conquer in our strug- 
gles against unbelief, it must be less exclu- 
sively than bitherto with word and pen, and 
more on our knees. Often, while we tight 
hard, we pray. too little, Instead of at once 
fulminating against unbelievers, let us first 
wrostie for them with the power of inter- 








cessory prayer, that they may be enlight- 
ened by the Lord: No word or writing 
should go forth in this holy war unac- 
compapied by prayer. Let no combatant 
enter the arena without putting on the 
spiritual as well as the intellectual panoply, 
that he may not tare as did the seven sons 
of Siva. And let none who strive in the 
right spirit be left alone. Though we may 
not everywhere be able to succor and de- 
fend, yet the arms of our prayer can em- 
brace the whole globe. Thus only can we 
become so filled with the Spirit that the im- 
age of Christ, the great Captain and Con- 
queror in the battle, shall shine out of every 
action and victoriously enlighten our oppo- 
nents, when they see in our whole walk and 
conduct greater love and self-denial, greater 
self-sacritice, greater quietness and firm- 
ness in distress and danger. The Christian 
is the world’s Bible, and the only one 
which it reads. Ifwe take care that in 
this book be plainly shown the loving spirit, 
the grandeur, and the winning friendliness 
of Christ, then we shall see many hearts 
open to receive this actual testimony of 
Christian life and suffering. For many of 
our opponents in secret envy us our Chris- 
tian comfort in misfortune and under heavy 
losses, Their hearts are often stirred by a 
deep yearning after the support which 
bears us up; and this superiority of Cbris- 
tian life can often drive the hardest heart to 
seek help of our Lord. In fine, only life 
can beget life. Where we wish to defend 
the Word of Life our own life cannot be 
separated from it. The strongest argument 
for the truth of Christianity is the true 
Christian—the man filled with tbe Spirit of 
Christ. The best means of bringing back 
the world to a belief in miracles is to ex- 
hibit the miracle of regeneration and its 
power in our own life. The best proof ol 
Christ’s resurrection is a living church, 
which itself is walking in new life and 
drawing life from Him who has overcome 
death. Before such arguments ancient 
Rome herself, the mightiest empire of the 
world and the most hostile to Christianity, 
coutd not stand. Let us live in like manner, 
and then (though Hell should have a short- 
lived triumph) eventually must be fulfilled 
what St. Augustine says: “ Love is the ful- 
filling of the truth.” 

Already the world is beginning to be di- 
vided into two hey camps, of the unbeliev- 
ing and the faithful. In many unbelief has 
probably become incurable. Before such 
we can only confess the truth for a testi- 
mony against them. The anti-Christ who 
denies Father and Son can be destroyed not 
by men, but only by the Lord in the bright- 
ness of his coming. But the holy task that 
falls to the lot of every Christian is to con- 
tinue to do battle for the truth after the 
measure of his strength, in the power of that 
victory which Christ has already gained for 
us and which he has promised one day to 
complete. May not only individuals, but 
may every Protestant people recognize that 
it ought to contribute its special gift toward 
the great world apology for Christianity— 
Germany, her deep and earnest science; 
England, ber trustful meditation on Scrip- 
tures, her faithfulness in p:storal work, ber 
open-handed charity; America, her ener- 
getic activity, her tearlessness in public test- 
imony for the truth, her indelible love of 
freedom; and all others, great or small, the 
talent intrusted to them. If all others unite 
in holy zeal for God, the victory cannot be 
wanting. Forward, then, my brethren, and 
let us not weary of the strife. Our field of 
battle is the wide world, our aim the bonor 
of God, our support amid strife and suffer- 
ing the certainty that our faith already is 
the victory which hath overcome the world. 


Closing Address of President 
Woolsey. 

Before saying the very few words which 
I wish to say, I desire to tender the invita- 
tion of the president and faculty of Yale 
College to any of the foreign delegates who 
may wish to visit New Haven. Several 
have done so, but we have not had enough 
of them. 

Now, gentlemen, in laying down this 
office of mine, and in which I have been so 
exceedingly assisted by the secretaries, 
without whom I could have done nothing, 
i have simply to bid farewell; and first to 
bid farewell to the foreign delegates from 
every nation and language here, and to give 
my thanks to all and every one of them for 
their trouble in coming, for the great in- 
struction they have given to us and for the 
great good they have done to us. Never 
shall we forget it. Ihave to return thanks 
also to the delegates from the various Amer- 
ican conferences for their exceeding interest 
in the affairs of the Conference. And, gen- 
tlemen, may I not say from you and speak- 
ing for you, and speaking in a way in which 
every one of you will respond, that we have 
had great good done to our souls? |Ap- 
Disuse.] And whatis that good? Does it 
consist simply in what bas been brought 
before us, or does it not ratber chiefly con- 
sist in that the great idea of the union of 
Christian people throughout the word has 
been more impressed upon our hearts and 
brought nearer to our hopes? We believe 
now, more than we did when this meeting 
began, that the time is coming, which some 
who are living willbe here to see, when all 
Christians throughout the world may be 
more united than now, and show one frunt, 
opposed to the evils in the world. 

And may I not say, in reference to the 
paper which was to us from the 
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when we may recognize not only that bod 
of our Catholic brethren, but all who shall 
say to us: “ We are with you one in spirit 
and we want to unite with you”? 
applause.] In the old time there wasa party 
that said: ‘‘ Except ye be circumcised after 
the manner of Moses ye cannot be saved,” 
That is the condition of many in the Cath- 
olic Church at this time; and yet in that 
party there were multitudes of sincere Chris- 
tians, and in the Jewish Church there were 
many sincere persons; and, though they could 
not feel that the Gentiles had any right to 
dispense with the ordinances of the Jews, 
we believe that through the grace of the 
LordJ esus Christ they shall be saved, even ag 
they believed. If the Catholics should come 
to you and say: “ We believe that through 
the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ we shal] 
be saved,” will you not call them your 
brethren? [Applause.] 

Then, brethren, this great meeting re- 
minds us of the higher meeting, of the meet- 
ing which was in the eye of the prophet of 
the Apocalypse, when he bebeld a great mul- 
titude out of every nation and kindred and 
people and tongue standing before tho 
throne of God and of the Lamb. Who were 
they? They were those who were re. 
deemed out of great tribulation and had 
washed their robes and made them white in 
the blood of the Lamb. Shall we belong to 
that great meeting? My brethren, let us 
give all diligence and glorify God by keep- 
ing our souls pure, by washing our robes 
white in the blood of the Lamb, and by 
making preparations for the gencral assem- 
bly and Church of the First-born, whose 
names are written in Heaven. 1 wish you 
all a cordial farewell. [Applause] 
Address of the Old Catholics of 

Germany to the Evangelical Al- 
liance. 


The president of last year’s Cologne Con- 
gress received tbe petition presented through 
the Rev. Dr. Schaff proposing to the Old 
Catholic Congress to send three delegates 
to the Sixth International General Confer- 
ence of the Evangelical Alliance, held in the 
re) tend New York trom the 2d to the 12th 
of October, and commission them to com- 
municate to the Christian public of Ameri- 
ca certain information concerning the ori- 
gin, progress, and success of the Old Cath- 
olic movement. He, therefore, submitted it 


_to the Evangelical representation of the 


Catholics of the German Empire. The 
president had first taken pains to fix upon a 
number of gentlemen who, by their social 
position and standing in the movement, as 
also by their linguistic and other attain- 
ments, were fitto be proposed to the Con: 
gress as delegates. nfortunately, various 
reasons, partly of a personal nature and part 
ly relating to the circumstances of the time, 
especially the ravages of the cholera in rev- 
eral parts of Germany, compelled them to 
decline the mission. The president himself, 
for personal reasons, could not assume the 
charge. In consequence, the conference 
had to forego the idea of sending delegates, 
and content itself with passing an unani- 
mous resolution to address through the 
president a letter to the general conference 
of the Evangelical Alliance, thanking them 
tor the frienaly invitation and for the kind 
manner in which the visit of the delegates 
would bave been facilitated. We also ex- 
press our sincere pleasure at the testimony 
this invitation renders to the great and un- 
changeable purpose oliginally expressed by 
us, and to endeavor to reunite all Christian 
confessions into one great Church of Christ, 
in which any particular church, though 


united as far as essential Coctrines are con- . 


cerned, may still preserve all other peculiari- 
ties corresponding to its national character, 
its historical culture, and its political and 
social worth. 

With regard to the authentic information 
touching the origin, progress, and aims of 
our movement we need say but litue after 
the pubiication of the Munich Pentecostal 
programme of 1871, and the resolutions and 
declarations of both of the old Catholic Con- 
gresses—at Munich, in 1871, and at Cologne, 
in 1872. 

We, therefore, propose to give you a brief 
sketch of our movement. Fora long time 
there had been a large number of thinking 
Christians, especially among the representa- 
tives of theological scieuce, ecclesiastical 
law, history, philosophy, who discovered 
that the Roman Curia had adopted a plan 
which tended to the annihilation of spiritual 
liberty in all branches of knowledge; to the 
overthrow of the independence of bishops ; 
the absolute centralization of church govern- 
ment, by the destruction of all national 
und territorial peculiarities in individual 
churches; in short, to the absolute sovereign- 
ty of the Pope in church and society. It 
was known that the ideas of Gregory Vil 
and Boniface VIII were exclusively followed 
by the clergy, that every seeming concession 
to the exigencies of the times was due to the 
fact that Rome could not yet openly come 
forward with its real plans. Up to the last 
houra return was thought possible, and it 
was atiempted to effect it from the domain 
of science and then prepare the ground for 
further labors, The so-culled Catholic Lit- 
erary Congress, held at Munich, September 
28th to October ist, 1868, openly expressed 
this endeavor, The conduct of the Ouria, 
however, prevented such a meeting, and the 
Syllabus plainly forbade them. If the strug- 
pt whivh hyd Jasted a0 long was continued 
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jnto a general and declared war immedi- 
ately after the announcement in St, Peter’s 
church (December 8th, 1869) of the open- 
ing of the (Ccumenical Councif?, when the 
delegates of Rome, and of the J«suits who 
directed the, became known, the Vatican 
decrees of 1870, 18th July, made this contest 


ap open one. : 

First of all, we have those decrees which 
ronounce in direct and violent terms the 
Frfallibility of the Pope and his universal 
episcopate, but which, from a bopeful in- 
ference, include the Pope’s absolute control 
of the conscience, mode of life, and rights 
of individuals, as well as of nations. This is 
our plea and reason for our movement, be- 
cause after the publication of those decrees 
jt became impossible for any one who de- 
sired to continue in Christ’s word and give 
evidence to the truth to remain longer silent 
and not renounce the hope of progress. It 
has also become clear that these decrees had 
the sole object of sanctioning a system prac- 
tically called into life 800 years ago, de- 
claring Jesuitism to be identical with Chris- 
tianity, Romanism with Catholicism, and 
Ultramontanism with Christian policy, and 
giving to this whole system an immovable 
formation. Should even the decrees of 
July 18th, 1871, be recalled in the same 
solemn and precise manner in which they 
pave been promulgated, curialism would be 
destroyed, and that reform of the Church 
would be begun which we are now striving 
for. In that case only could we re-enter 
jnto relations with Rome. Therefore, we 
may acknowledge in principle the primacy 
of Rome as a historical institution, in the 
same sense as the ancient, undivided Chris- 
tian Church acknowledged it. We hope 
and strive for the restoration of the Chris- 
tin Church. We frankly acknowledge 
that no branch of it has exclusive truth. We 
hold fast to the ultimate view that upon the 
foundation of the Gospel and the doctrines 
of the Church grounded upon it and upon 
the foundation of the ancient, undivided 
Church a uvification of all Christian forms 
of religion will be possible to a really 
ecumenical council. This is our object and 
intention in the action which has led us into 
close relations with the Evangelical, the 
Anglican, the Anglo-American, Russian, 
and Greek churches. We know tbat this 
goal cannot easily be reached; but we see 
the primary evidences of success in the cir- 
cumstance that a truly Christian communion 
has already taken place between ourselves 
and other Christian believers. Therefore 
we seize with joy the hand of friendship 
you have extended to us, and beg you hence- 
forth to tread a single path with us which 
allcan walk alike. 

In order that the work of the formation 
ofa single Church of Christ should become 
anestablished fact, every individual Chris- 
tian creed must cast off everything which 
has been introduced by men, and restore 
that discipline and those rules which rest 
upon the foundation Christ the Lord laid, 
and which meet the just requirements of the 
diflerent nations and of theage. This it is 
ourintention and task to perform for the 
Catholic Church. We wish to cleanse it 
from the stainsof a depravity which has 
gradually increased for more than a thou- 
sand years. All that Roman domination 
has created through egotism must be re- 
moved. Every institution and custom 
which has crept in hurtful to true Christian 
Vitality must be cast out: instead of justifica- 
tion by works, the justification by faith ; in- 
stead of hypocritical bigotry, a pure Chris- 
tian lite must be brought into its belief and 
conduct; the deterioration of the constitu- 
tion of the Church into an instrument of 
the hierarchy and of the Roman Bishop must 
be prevented by the introduction of the 
Tules which guarantee to the congregation 
thir fullest rights, to the lowest as well as 
to the highest. In short, a system of disci- 
pline must be introduced in which true 

hristian earnestness and Christian morality 
united with Christian love constitute this 
end; not a blind subjection of the individual 
or of all to tlie fiat of a class or of a single 
man. In brief, we wish to reform the 
Church in such a manner that itshall become 
8 fellowship in law, in belief, and in the 
works of all who believe in Jesus Christ as 
the Son of God and as the Saviour who 
alone has been and still is our Mediator. 
Great changes will be necessary to attain 
this end. It can only be attained’ by reflec- 
_ and a wise choice of ways and means. 
‘heretore, we were not disconcerted at the 
they, of those who said: “ You only reject 
the infallibility of the Pope. You wish to re- 

all the other absurdities.” We have 
overcome the desire that existed among 
snielves for sudden change, since we have 
os Boron to the belief that the prejudices 
ie an in which successive generations 
" '€ been educated cannot be destroyed in 
an ere night. It has become manifest to 
effich Us that our reform will be far more 

ent if we proceed with deliberation, 
tect Use experience will then teach us to de- 
evil “oe g00d introduced the shadow of 
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society, bas been so. successful in so short a 
time, whether we consider its proportions or 
internal results, either in the province of the 
law or that of life. 

On Sept. 22d, 1871, it was determined in 
Munich to organize a cure of souls. To- 
day ithe Old Catholic Church numbers in the 
German Empire 27 congregations, in Baden 
83 ‘congregations, in Bavaria 2 congrega- 
tions, in Hesse 23 congregations, in Prus- 
sia 1 congregation. In these coi tions 
over 5,000 members are enrolled. If, despite 
the difficulties and inconveniences which 
many suffer from openly joining an Old 
Catholic congregation, and in spite of the 
want of churches and other means of grace, 
such a result has been already reached, we 
may boldly hope for far greater successes as 
soon as our church has been recognized by 
the state. Over forty priests, of whom six 
haye joined us in the course of this year, 
labor for the salvation of souls. They will 
also have accessions, Six young men‘ next 
winter will study Old Catholic theology in 
the University of Bonn. In many places 
the friendship of our Evangelical brethren 
bas rendered regular worship possible in 
Evangelical churches; in others, the author- 
ities of the government has granted us 
churches. In Austria, in Switzerland, in 
France, Italy, and Spain our movement meets 
with a response. If we look at the internal 
results, they are equally encouraging. By 
the choice of the clergy and congregation, on 
June 4th, 1873, Joseph Hubert Reinkens, 
professor of theology at Breslau, was elected 
Old Catholic bishop. His inclosed pastoral 
letter furnishes an evidence that the episco- 
pal office will be carried out in the true 
apostolic spirit. He was consecrated on 
August 11th, by the Bishop of Deventer, 
in the presence of numerous priests of all 
the three dioceses of the Church of Utrecht, 
and this ceremony has_ strengthened 
our fellowship with that Church, Steps 
have been taken to communicate with 
the Armenian Catholics. Thus we are 
in intimate communication with that 
portion of the whole Church, formerly 
united under Rome, which does not submit 
itself to Papal absolution and stands faust by 
the rights and faith of the ancient Church. 
Internal reforms have already been begun, 
such as perhaps are enjoyed by no branch 
of the Christian Church, We have simply 
abandoned the abuses of the adoration of 
saints, especially the exaggerated devotion 
to the ‘*Holy Mother” and of absolution. 
We. have done away with the abuse of 
scapularies, medals, and such like. The 
payment of money for the reading of 
masses and public prayers have heen aban- 
doned. The national language has practi- 
cally been generally adopted in the Church 
service, and so far in the giving of the 
sacrament as it was possible to do without 
changing the generally accepted doctrine of 
the Latin Church. The enclosed provision- 
al rules, which were adopted at Cologne, 
June 3d, 1878, have already admitted lay- 
men to a certain authority in the govern- 
ment of the Church ; an authority which, in 
all its conditions, is thoroughly in keeping 
with the rules and customs of the ancient 
Church of the first centuries and lacks 
nothing to those which would appear de- 
sirable in our progressive age. If the prop- 
osition for a set of rules for synods and 
congregations should be accepted, as it 
doubtless will be, by the Congress at Con- 
stance and by the first synod, we shall pos- 
sess @ constitution which will probably be 
of such an excellent character that it will 
be ardently desired by most of our Evan- 
gelical brethren in Germany. A Catholic 
synod composed of a bishop, of priests, and 
of laymen indicates a reform in the Church 
which only a few years ago would have ap- 
peared impossible. We bave written out a 
constitution which seems to us essential 
and which is as follows: 

The episcopal office is to be the leading one, 

The functions of bishops and priests are 
to disseminate the truths of salvation and 
proclaim the Word of God. 

All believers are to co-operate in a legal 
and orderly manner. 

Thus we hope to replace the reign of ar- 
bitrariness and centralized absolutism by 
laws which coincide with the spirit of love 
and unity, in which the communion of be- 
lievers should be guided. 

We close with the expression of our wish 
that your Conference may succeed in bring- 
ing about an active, close union of the dif- 
ferent branches of the Evangelical Church; 
and with another wish, both for you and 
for ourselves, that the bond of mutual love 
may be drawn ever closer, that we may 
found institutions which are fitted to pre- 
pare the way for the reconciliation of all 
Christian creeds, and to lead to that object 
unto which we should all strive—that under 
one Shepherd, under the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the members of his Holy Church may form 
a single flock. 

May God grant this and may his blessing 
be upon your work. 

Constance, Sept. 12th, 1873. 

In the name of the Old Catholics of Ger- 
many we sign ourselves: 

JosePpn HuBert RermNKENs, Bishop. 

Dr. Von Scuuute, Privy Councillor and 
Profesgor at. Bonn, President. 

Dr. O, A, Cornenivus, First Vice-Pres- 


ident. 
Dr. Avevetine Keriier, of Bonn, Sec- 
ond Vice-President, Loyal ale 








GENEVA, Sept. 9th, 1873." 

To the Members of the Erargetical Alliance at 

New York: , 

GENTLEMEN :— When I accepted, now more 
than a year ago, the invitation which your 
committee did me the honor to send me for 
the meeting of the Evangelical Alliance, I 
could not conjecture the obstacles which 
would check the execution of my promise. 
While suffering from the ‘sacrifice they im- 
pose on me now, I do not regret these ob- 
stacles, for they concern new developments 
of reform to which is attached, in my opin- 
ion, the salvation of the Catholic Church. 
In confiding to me a task much beyond my 
individual powers, but which he will aid 
me, I trust, to perform, God has imposed on 
me duties which take precedence of all 
others. Will you excuse me, then, gentle- 
men, if in heart alone I join you? By its 
warm impulses my whole being goes out to 
you. For a long time already I have 
counted friends among your ranks. Indeed, 
I can call you all by that name, for, united 
by faith in the: same Christ, the only Son 
of God, and the Redeemer of men, you are 
laboring to bring together on common 
ground the different Christian confessions, 
which have been so sadly and until now so 
irredeemably separated. My ambition, I 
confess, is still higher. Where you are sat- 
isfied with an alliance, I would desire an 
organic and vital unity. I believe this unity 
to lie in future destinies of the Obristian 
Church; because I discover it in its primitive 
traditions, and, above all, it is in the will of 
its Divine Founder. If, like that weakened 
Church of the Apocalypse, all Christianity 
were not fallen from its first love, it would 
not be so difficult for it to realize order, even 
to conceive the joyous mystery of its unity. 
Time does not permit me, gentlemen, to give 
you details of the particular work in which 
Tam laboring at neva; and much you 
wish to honor with your sympathetic in- 
terest, besides this work, is known through 
the press. I venture to count at need upon 
the Rev. Pastor Frank Coulin, who will de- 
liver to you this letter, to speak to you of my 
plans. Will you accept, gentlemen, with re- 
newed expressions of my deep-felt regret, 
the assurance of my most respectful and 
affectionately devoted regards. In our com- 
mon Master and Saviour, 

(Signed) HyacintaE Loyson. 


AYER'S CHERRY PECTORAL, 


For Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, 
such as Coughs, Colds, Whooping 
Cough, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
and Consumption. 


The few compositions 
which have won the confi- 
dence of mankind and be- 
come household words, 
among not only one but 
many nations, must have 
extraordinary virtues. Per- 


















=- wide a reputationor main. 
tained it so long as Ayrr’s 
PA Cuerry PecroraL. It has 
‘igll been known to the public 
about forty years, by a long- 
continued series of marvelous cures, that have won for it 
a confidence in its virtues never equaled by any other 
medicine. It still makes the most effectual cures of 
Coughs, Colds, Consumption that can be made by med- 
ical skill, Indeed, the Coerry Pecrorat has really robbed 
these dangerous diseases of their terrors to a great extent, 
and given a feeling of immunity from their fatal effects 
that is well-founded, if the remedy be taken in season. 
Every family should have it in their closet, for the. ready 
and prompt relief of its members. Sickness, suffering, 
and even life is saved by thi§ timely protection. The 
prudent should not neglect it and the wise will not. Keep 
it by you for the protection it affords by its timely use in 
sudden attacks, 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 
Practical and Analytical Chemists. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS 
IN MEDICINE. 


VIENNA PREMIUMS! 


THE HOWE SEWING MACHINE 


RECEIVED 


FIVE MEDALS 


Vienna Exposition---viz.: 


GRAND MEDAL OF PROGRESS, 
MEDAL OF MERIT FOR 


Superior Workmanship, 
and Three Medals of Co-operation for 


Superior Excellence of Productions. 


EXTRAOT OF LETTER BELOW: 
4 meno A + 294. 
The Howe Machine Co., New York: 

GENTLEMEN :—We have been successful in 
vier ge | five medals from the Exposition—viz. : 
Grand Medal of Progress, Medal of M-rit for supe- 
rior work, and three Medals of co-operation for 
superior excellence of productions, 
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b80,000 IN CONSTANT USE {1 











CELEBRATED 


LIZES eee 


FOR THE CURE OF 


Hepatitis or Liver Complaint, 
DYSPEPSIA AND SICK HEADACHE, 


——— § 


Symptoms of a Diseased Liver, 
Par in the right side, under the edge 


of the ribs, increases on pressure 5 
sometimes the pain is in the left side; the 
patient is rarely able to lie on the left 
side; sometimes the pain is felt under the 
shoulder-blade, and it frequently extends 
to the top of the shoulder, and is some- 
times mistaken for a rheumatism in the 
arm. * The stomach is- affected with loss 
of appetite and sickness; the bowels in 
general are costive, sometimes alternative 
with lax; the head is troubled with 
pain, accompanied with a dull, heavy 
sensation in the back part. There is ge- 


_nerally a considerable loss of memory, 


accompanied with a painful sensation of 

having left undone something which ought 
to have been done. A slight, dry cough 

is sometimes an attendant. The patient 

complains of weariness and debility ; he 

is easily startled, his feet are cold or burn- 

ing, and he complains of a prickly sensa- 

tion of the skin; his spirits are low; and 
although he is satisfied that exercise would 
be beneficial to him, yet he can scarcely 
summon up fortitude enough to try it. 
In fact, he distrusts every remedy. Ses 
veral of the above symptoms attend the 
disease, but cases have occurred where 
few of them existed, yet examination of 

the body, after death, has shown the te 
ver to have been extensively deranged, 


AGUE, AND. FEVER. 


Dr. C. M’Lane’s Liver Pitts, 1n cases 
or Acug anp Fever, when taken with 
Quinine, are productive of the most happy 
results. No better cathartic -an be used, 
preparatory to, or after taking Quirine. 
We would advise all who are afflicted 
with this disease to give them a Pair . 
TRIAL. 

Address all orders to 

FLEMING BROS., PittssurcH, PA. 


P..S. Dealers and Physicians ordering from others 
than Fleming Bros., will do well to write their orders 
distinctly, and take none but Dr. C. M’ Lane's, prepared 
by Fleming Bros., Pittsburgh, Pa. To those wishing to 
give them a trial, we will forward per mail, post-paid, to 
any part of the United States, one box of Pills for 
twelve three-cent postage stamps, or one vial of Vermi- 
fuge for fourteen three-cent stamps. All orders from Ca- 
nada must be accompanied by twenty cents extra. 

* Sold by all respectable Druggists and Country Store- 
keepers generally. 


Dr. C. M’Lane’s Vermifuge 


Should be kept in every nursery. If you would have 
your children grow up to be HEALTHY, STRONG, ang 
viGorous Men and Women, give them a few doses of 


M’LANE’S VERMIFUGE, 
TO EXPEL THE WORMS. 
&g- BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


BOYNTON’S 


s‘¢Improved Gas-Tight” Brick-Set and 
Portable “ Salamander” Furnaces 
for Anthracite or Bituminous 





‘ Coal. 
They are the most POWERFUL and DURABLE for 


DWELLINGS, OHURCHES, SCHOOLS, ETO. 
Also ‘‘Our Favorite’? Elevated Oven Range, 


with LARGE OVENS and HOT CLOSET, 
for family use. The best Range sold. 


HEATING, COOKING, AND LAUNDRY STOVES, 
manufactured by 
RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
Send for Circulars. 232 and 234 Water st., N. Y. 


Western poems: 
BLISS & BROWN, 82 e street, Chicago. 


Hallet, Davis & Co. 


272 WASHINCTON ST., BOSTON, 


Grand, Square, and Upright Piano- 
Forte Makers. 
49 PREMIUMS AWARDED. 


From A. w. Gottschalg, 
COURT ORGANIST GRAND DUKE OF SAXONY. 
“Messrs. HALLET, DAVIS & CO.’s Piano is a com- 
plete masterpiece. The first authority for all plano- 
forte players, DR. FRANZ Liszt, expressed himself 
in the very highest terms, both orally and in writing. ° 





A@uNts ~T. 8: BHRRY & CO., 70 Broadway, eS Ae 
| Ww W.R. x 
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NOTICES. 


428” All communications for the Bditorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellancous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Indee 
pendent, P,-O. Box 2787. 

a” All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor; andall business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry C. Bewen, Box 2787. 

2” No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, but as & 
guaranty of good faith. 

2 We do net hold oursolves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

{2 Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
oa envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 


Che Independent. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Eprtor, PUBLISHER, AND PROPRIETOR. 











New York, October i6th, 1873. 
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THE FRUITS OF THE ALLIANCE, 


Ir may not be amiss frankly to acknowl- 
edge that the meetings of the Christian Al- 
liance have been more fruitful of good than 
we had expected, although we expected not 
alittle And yet, when we attempt to tell 
to our readers at a distance just what those 
fruits have been, we recognize the difficulty, 
For the Alliance has made no record of de- 
cretals, has formulated no doctrine, and has 
even recommended nothing. It has passed 
no votes, unless it be votes of thanks, When 
the Vatican Council was adjourned it had 
something definite to show. It had been 
decided, after bitter discussion, that the in. 
fallibility of the Pope wasa doctrine that 
had always been held everywhere by all 
Catholic Christians. That was not true, 
but it was something to show. The dogma 
had been formulated and adopted and pro- 
claimed. The Evangelical Alliance, on the 
other hand, has nothing of this sort to 
show; for it has oaly met together and 
talked. 

But such meeting and talking means a 
great deal. Meeting—it is more than a 
proclamation, it is a realization of unity. 
Henceforth no scoffer, be he Romanist or 
Atheist, can honestly prate of the divisions 
of Protestantism. Evangelical Protestant- 
ism is not an aggregate of segregates; it is 
a stout oak, vitally one, strong and deep 
and high, growing outwardly through 
many branches, because it has one inward 
life and growth. And talking—it is the 
only force that moves the world. Voting 
caanges 10 opinions; it only records them. 
It is talking and nothing else, the mere 
foolishness of preaching, that makes up the 
skirmishes and the battles of our crusades 
of politics and science and morals and re- 
ligion. If the Alliance ‘“‘ did nothing,” no 
more does the meeting of a scientific associ- 
ation or a social congress. 

We think it no small result to have set 
the churches of Protestantism to thinking 
of their agreements and to despising their 
lifferences, Whatthey agree in is so great 
and what they disagree in is so insignificant 
that it is a credit to nothing but their inde- 
pendence of thought that they need such 
meetings to teach them that they are essen- 
tially one. But they do need the lesson; 


and it ‘has been grandly taught by the Al- 
liance. Brethren will quarrel less for hav- 
ing thus shaken each other’s hands. 

Next, perhaps, to this general. result we 
would place the influence made upon our 
foreign delegates by having proved to’ them 





THE INDEPENDENT, 


the safety of. the Church in a purely secular 
government such as ours. In no country in 
the world is religion more honored, and in 
pone does the state keep so aloof from 
religion. President Woolsey expressed it 
as well as it could be done in the closing 
words of his weighty address: ‘‘ Christian- 
ity has as little to do with the law and the 
law with Christianity as possible.” The 
slight relics among us of state interference 
with religion are already anachronisms, and 
will soon’ pass. away. Our visitors, as so 
many of them have told us, will carry back 
with them the comfortable assurance that 
they can trust in the body of believers to 
support and defend the Church, without the 
aid of the state. This is the great want of 
Evangelical Christianity in Europe—a faith 
in its own power and a complete severance 
from state control; and this is the great 
lesson which America has to teach Europe, 

A third unexpected result has been the 
influence which the Episcopal Church has 
received, emboldening its Evangelical mem- 
bers to exhibit by acts of communion and 
fellowship its fraternity with other bodies of 
believers. We are compelled to admit that, 
as a whole, the Episcopal Church has held 
aloof from the Alliance, and its leading 
organs have argued that such ought to be its 
policy. But there have been notable excep- 
tious, Bishop Bedell has taken an honored 
part in the discussions; Bishop Cummins 
has publicly promised to accept the invita- 
tion of Dr. John Hall to preach for him and 
to assist at his communion services; Dr. 
Mublenberg has read a paper arguing incon- 
trovertibly that inter-communion services 
of the various denominations are not merely 
allowable, but desirable, and not excusing 
Episcopalians from such services; while, 
most important of all, a leading 
dignitary of the Anglican Church has 
actually participated in such a solemn com- 
munion in a Presbyterian church with 
Baptists and Lutherans, receiving the bread 
and the wine from the hands of dissenters. 
That all this will raise astorm of indigna- 
tion we cannot doubt. Already an Angli-. 
can bishopin partibus—W, G. Tozer, of Zan- 
zibar—has written a letter to “‘my Lord 
Bishop” Potter, of New York, expressing 
his deep regret. No doubt many another 
ecclesiastical Tozer-in-the-manger in the 
American Church would keep their brethren 
as utter starvelings as themselves, and we 
may expect Episcopal rebukes from lord 
bishops at New York and Chicago ; but now 
is the time for Evangelical Episcopalians to 
conquer their cowardice and prove that 
they are men. If they cannot now assert 


, and practice their freedom, as well as the 


opposite extreme in their Church, they will 
deserve to forfeit the sympathy of their 
brethren in other communions. 

Turning now to the addresses delivered, 
we have space to say a word only of a few 
and must omit mention of some of the most 
valuable. We pass by the introductory ad- 
dresses and the narratives of the state of re- 
ligion, only saying that Dr. Tholuck’s letter 
was one of great personal interest, and that 
the delegate from Holland, M. Cohen Stuart, 
gave an account of Dutch religious thought 
that deserves more than a passing notice. 
Hardly any abler or more liberal paper was 
read than that of Dr. Hodge, of Princeton, 
on Union by Faith, His argument that 
“‘every believer, no matter who or what he 
is, is in the Church,” is quite as radical as 
we could desire; and when he went on to 
say that “no church has a right to demand 
more for Christian union and communion 
than Christ demands to enter Heaven” he 
uttered a greatitruth, which it delights us to 
hear from the greatest teacher in the Pres- 
byterian Church, When he still further. 
added that it was a Christian duty of de- 
nominational churches “to regard as valid 
the sacraments and orders one of the other” 
he spoke a truth which the Alliance has 
done much to accredit, 

As the Alliance was organized nearly 
thirty years ago, primarily to exhibit Pro- 
testant unity in opposition to the claims of 
Rome, it is interesting to notice the ut- 
terances on the subject of Romanism. And 
we have been greatly pleased with the 
catholicity of the views expressed. There 
has been almost no denunciation of the 
Church of Rome. Dr. R.§ Storrs gave a 
statement, of the fairer side of Romanism, so 
appreciative thyt Catholics could almost 
print it axadefense of their faith. Pastor. 








Witte’s apology for the relation of the Prns- 
sian Government to,the Roman Catholic 
Church was virtually a confession that the 
policy of the government was indefensible 
except on principles of passing political 
expediency.. Dr. Dorner’s candid and-dis- 
passionate discussion of infallibility was” 
such as might have been expected from the 


greatest theologian of Germany, and we: 


regret that its length and. the difficulty of 
abridging it prevents our publication of it 
But most significant of all were President 
Woolsey’s brief words in his closing address, 
in which he compared the Roman Catholic 
Church to the Judaizing party in the early 
Christian Church, which erred by excess of 
creed and. ritual, but which yet included 
many honest Christian souls. Who could 
say no tothe appeal of the venerable presi- 
dent: ‘‘If the Catholics should come to you 
and say, ‘We believe that through the 
grace of the Lord Jesus Christ we shall be 
saved,’ will you not receive them as breth- 
ren?’ That put on its right basis the Alli- 
ance of the future, which sball include all 
disciples who accept the essential elements 
of Christianity, who worship God and ex- 
pect salvation through faith in Christ, be 
they Old Catholics or New, Greeks or Ar- 
menians, Calvinists or Universalists. 

We are sorry to express a partial dissatis- 
faction with the papers read before the Al- 
liance discussing ‘‘ Christianity and its An- 
tagonisms.” It is probably the fault of 
those who prepared the programme that the 
greatest antagonistic element.of Christianity 
was so inadequately discussed. We mean 
the Atheistic, whether it take the form of 
Pantheism or of Materialism. We had a 
plenty of strong arguments against infidel- 
ity, by which was meant a system of un- 
belief which only discredits Revelation; but 
too little of that vastly more dangerous in- 
fidelity which denies the Revealer. Profess- 
or Chriestlieb’s admirable paper touched 
this subject incidentally with a firm hand; 
but there was need of a more elaborate 
answer to the outcries of those men who in 
these days in the name of Natural Law deny 
the existence of a personal God. ; 

Science was not unfairly dealt with 
by most of the speakers, several of 
whonj, such as Dr. McCosh and 
Dr. Brown, intimated or expressed their 
acceptance of the doctrine of Development, 
Said Dr. McCosh: “It is useless to tell the 
younger naturalists that there is no truth in 
the doctrine of development, for they know 
tnat there is truth, which is not to be set 
aside by denunciation.” Dr. Brown, of 
Cape Colony, one of the best living bota- 
nists, squarely announced his acceptance of 
Development, and his belief that it is not in- 
consistent with Christian faith. Dr. Hodge, 
in questioning him, got much less satisfac- 
tion than in questioning Principal Dawson, 
whose eminent scientific attainments gave 
weight to his utter rejection of the hypothe- 
sis. But we trust that religious teachers 
will remember Mr, Dawson’s warning: 

‘‘The lamentable and growing separation 
between those who study God’s works and 
those who believe in his Word is not all of 
it the fault of the scientist. The theologian 
will be held responsible for so much of it as 
may result from his adulterating the water 
of Tite with unwholesome earthly elements. 
. . What I ask is that the scriptural 
truth may be presented unmixed with ex- 
traneous matters, not of the Bible, but of 
mun.” 

We have space to speak of but a single 
other topic—that of the relation of the 
Church to the state. On this subject the 
American position was ably expounded by 
Presidents Woolsey and Hopkins, the last 
of whom applied it extremely well to the 
legal protection.of the Saboath. He utterly 
discarded all Christian or biblical grounds 
of legislation, resting it solely on the princi- 
ple that the Sabbath was made for man, 
and that he had a natural right to enjoy its 
rest. On this sameside we must not omit 
the very able argument against state sup- 
port of religion bythe Hon. J. L. M. Curry, 
LL.D., which was so unfortunately rebuked 
by the presiding officer of the section. It 
could not have been no more offensive to En- 
glishmen than the addresses on the other side 
by Canon Freerhantle and Mr. Girdlestone 
were to Americans. In the free discussion 
which followed, the Scotch delegates; who 
believe in the religious foundation of the 


-gtate, took a .prominent part and loudly 


cheered Mr. Stevenson, our own Christian 












Amendment man, who. was. co 


allowed an opportunity to defend his pet ; 


idea, and who never again in this coun 
will speak to so many who sympathize with 
him. Some of the foreign delegates, how. 
ever, had too'clear notions to consent with 
him to give up the gains of the last cen 


of thought ; and one of them, Professor Astia, © 


of Lausanne, expressed his indignant dig. 
sent pretty vigorously in his farewell ag. 
dress, on Sunday night. 

The valedictory address of President 
Woolsey, on Saturday, was beautifully sim. 
ple—as grateful to some of his hearers ‘as the 
more florid oratory of Dr. Schenck’s farewel} 
speech, on Sunday evening, was to many 
others. There was especial appropriateness in 
the selection of the eloquent Brooklyn rector 
for this latter more popular service. Hig 
faithful labor in arranging for the succesg 
of the meetings is in too marked contragt 
to the distrust of most of his brethren, ang 
his prominence in his church and the char. 
acter of his oratory make him popula 
with the bulk of any metropolitan andj. 
ence, And not least is his natural advan. 
tage of the most sonorous voice in the East. 
ern pulpit. In his case would seem to haye 
been answered the prayer which we once 
heard a colored sister in the South offer for 
her preacher: ‘* Only give him lungs, lungs 
dear Lord!” , 

And with the tones of Dr. Schenck’s fare. 
well and the benediction pronounced by 
Bishop Janes the sessions but not the influ. 
ence of this Sixth Conference of the Evan. 
gelical Alliance came to an end. 








PERSONS AND INCIDENTS OF THE 
ALLIANCE. 


Tue Christian Conference, whose sessions 
closed last Sunday evening, more than real- 
ized the expectations of the most sanguine 
among its projectors. It was by far the 
most popular meeting ever held by the 
Evangelical Alliance, and probably the most 
influential assemblage of Christian men 
ever gathered in this country. The Tribune 
expresses the opinion that, “taken out of the 
realm of the spiritual and moral, and viewed 
simply as an incitement to intellectual pro- 
cesses, a spur to thought, this Conference 
has been the most important ever held upon 
the continent.” And the Hveniug Post gives 
utterance to the belief that it will result in 
a genuine revival of religion—if not in what 
is technically known as a revival, at least, in 
an awakening of religious thought and a 
quickening of religious life. These expres- 
sions of the secular dailies but voice the 
popular sentiment. New York is not gen- 
erally supposed to be the most religious of 
metropolitan cities; but New York was 
stirred by this Conference as by no other as- 
sembly ever held within its borders, 
For ten days its sessions were thronged. 
Two or three meetings were in 
simultaneous progress, morning, afternoon, 
and evening. Association Hall, and the 
churches of Dr. Adams, Dr. Foss, Dr. 
Crosby, Dr. Taylor, and Mr. Hepworth 
were packed to their utmost capacity when- 
ever they were opened. We have been 
present at many of these meetings, and 
have scarcely seen &® moment when the 
aisles, as well as the seats, were not full of 
attentive auditors, At the closing meetings 
on Sunday evening last the Academy of 
Music, Steinway Hall, T'ammany Hall, the 
Cooper Institute, and Mr. Hepworth’s church 
were crowded to overflowing. Not less 
than twenty thousand persons found en- 
trance to these buildings; and, as The 
Tribune says, ‘‘almost as many thousands 
found ingress impossible and withdrew 
early, while in the neighborhood of the e- 
trances at the various halls were stationed 





patient crowds, meekly hoping for a chance’ 


to enter as the throng thinned out, enough 
in themselves to constitute a large open-all 
meeting.” And yet we are told that Chris- 
tianity is an obsolescent superstition, which 
no longer commands the attention of think: 
ing men! 

The Conference would have been worth 
all it cost if it had done nothing more than 
promote acquaintance and friendship be 
tween the Old World and the New. Many 
of the foremost men of other lands, who 
have been hitherto but shadowy names in 
this country, will hereafter be well-defined 
realities. ‘The author of ‘The Person of 
Christ” has long commanded our admira 
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ton for bis wonderful, scholassiép so li 
admirable: eandor; ‘but we had’ 
ourselves to imagine what manner 
of man he might be. Now we have seen 
his face and heard his voice; and the figure 
of the short but erect old German profess- 
or, with his silvery hair brushed back 
from his wide forehead, his pale face, on 
which the smile plays so winsomely over 
the firm lips, displaying at,once the sweet- 
ness and strength of his character, with his 

ect thought uttering itself so brokenly 
in imperfect English speech, will always 
arise before our minds when we read the 
pooks which his learning has made the 
classics of his own and other languages. It 
was worth a short journey to have seen and 
heard Prof. Dorner. 

It was matter of regret with many Amer. 
icans that they were not permitted to wel- 
some Dr. De Pressensé or Dr. Monod, two 
Frenchmen for whom they have learned a 
strong admiration ; but in the commanding 
person of Dr. Fisch, of Paris, with his 
ruddy and pleasant face and his thin white 
pair, they have had an impersonation of 
Protestantism in France which they will 
remember with great satisfaction. 

The name of Dr. William Arnot, of Edin- 
burgh, bas been familiar to American read- 
ers for many years. Henceforth many of us 
will never read his name upon the title-page 
ofa book without seeing at the same time a 
mental photograph opposite of the bluff 
and burly Scotchman, with his grizzly hair 
and beard, the merry twinkle in his eye, and 
his brawny arm uplifted in the sledge- 
hammer gesture with which he drives 
home sound doctrine or clinches a sharp 
saying. 

The author of ‘‘ Ecce Deus”? was known 
among us as @ piquant writer. He will be 
known henceforth as an entertaining orator. 
The round-faced Englishman, with dark and 
slightly bushy hair, with the circlet of 
beck beard running round his face and 
under his chin, with the bright clear eye 
and the powerful voice, which sometimes 
rings out like a trumpet and sometimes 
sinks -to can inaudible and exasperating 
gtowl, with the quick and graceful gesture 
and#he manly-and almost martial bearing, 
willhereafter alwaysrise up before us when 
the name of Dr. Joseph Parker is spoken. 


The Dean of Canterbury, too, we had 
known as among the first of English Evan- 
gelicals ; but this Dr. Payne Smith, the genial 
Churchman, whose “capital C” is not writ 
near as large as some of his brethren on this 
side the water write theirs, but whose Com- 
mon-sense and Charity are both worthy of a 
capital letter—bim we had not seen face to 
face. Weshall not soon forget him. The 
sturdy frame, the ruddy face, the large and 
benevolent mouth, the speech, whose fluent 
stream is dammed now and then for amoment 
bya helpless stammer, but which wins by its 
honest awkwardness almost as much as by its 
grace—all these are treasured in our remem- 
brance as traits of one of the most charac- 
teristic figures of the Conference and one of 
the most delightful of our new acquaint- 
ances, There was hardly a happier hit 
made during the meeting than that which 
he perpetrated during the discussion on the 
relations of church and state. “Your way 
of settling the question here in America,” 
he said, “is doubtless best for you; and, 
Perhaps, though I do not wish to insist 
upon it, ours is the best for us. Often when 
we come to this country we are so im- 
pressed by what we see that we want to 
transplant your institutions to England; 
but perhaps they wouldn’t grow, if we did. 
We should like some of the Big Trees you 
have in California; but we couldu’t well 
transplant them, and if we did they might 
not live. By and by, perhaps, we shall get 
into muddle in England, and shall have 
o begin again at chaos; and when that time 
comes very likely we shall do just as you 
do.” The peals of laughter with which this 
sally was greeted showed that the good 
temper of the speaker was fully matched by 
the good nature of the audience. 

Throughout the meetings all the speakers 
found that their hearers were quickly re- 
sponsive to what they said. Applause of - 
the most enthusiastic sort, cries of “Hear! 
Hear!” laughter that answered quick to 
the call of wit, and tears and reverent si- 
lence that spoke louder than any audible ex- 
Pression when grave and tender words were 
Ultered, all witnessed to the intense and 
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loving sympathy which bound the multi- 
tudes together. 

The enjoyment and the profit of these 
meetings will hardly be confined to Amer- 
icans. The delegates from other lands who 
have visited us have learned something of 
the culture and the temper of our people, 
and we will not do ourselves the injustice 
to imagine that they go away with a poorer 
opinion of us than they brought with them. 
Dr. Woolsey’s unpretentious learning, Dr. 
McCosh’s philosophical acumen, Dr. Hop- 
kins’s power of lucid statement, and Dr. 
Storrs’s magnificent oratory must have given 
them proof, if proof were needed, that we 
are not wholly given over in this land to sor- 
did pursuits. 

The most important paper read before the 
Conference was that of Professor Christlieb, 
of Bonn, on ‘‘ Modern Infidelity.” It was 
read in part at Association Hall, on Monday; 
but the demand for its repetiton was so loud 
that it was delivered in full at Dr. Adams’s 
church, on Thursday evening. Long before 
the hour appointed the church wascrammed 
to suffocation, and, although on account of 
the great length of the address many persons 
went away before it was concluded, yet 
when it closed, at half-past ten o’clock, large 
numbers were yet standiny in the aisles, for 
whom there were no seats vacant. An 
audience as large as this which listened for 
two hours and three-quarters with profound 
attention to a compact theological argu- 
ment is a phenomenon to which we respct- 
fully invite the attention of all who suppose 
that the great themes of the Gospel have lost 
their power over the minds of men. 

We give in other columns extracts from 
the paper of Dr. Christlieb, sufficient to 
show something of its power; but every in- 
telligent man, and especially every minister 
in the land ought to read. the whole of it. 
The readers of THe INDEPENDENT will see 
that the view which it takes of current the- 
ological questions is one to which they are 
quite accustomed. ‘‘It ought to be possi- 
ble,” we said three weeks ago, ‘‘to put the 
real questions in debate between the be- 
lievers and the unbelievers into a clear 
statement, to discard the side issues, 
and to rest the argument for Christian faith 
upon tenable grounds. The Alliance needs 
wisdom in the treatment of this theme 
which is not always granted to Christian 
apologists. It must beware how it puts 
forward claims on behalf of Christianity 
which cannot be established; it must force 
no fight in which it is sure be beaten.” 
Our readers will observe a striking simi- 
larity between this sentiment and that to 
which Prof. Christlieb gives expression in 
the first part of the extract which we publish 
to-day. The Interior and Dr. Pond will not 
like his statement of what is essential to the 
Evangelical system, and The Intelligencer 
will find his views of inspiration no more 
satisfactory than those of Dr. von Oosterzee ; 
but the careful and admirable statement 
which he made of the substance of the 
Christian faith and of the best method of 
defending it agalnst modern unbelief will 
gain from the Christian community at large, 
as it did from the immense audience. that 
hung upon his lips, a hearty and enthusias- 
tic approval. 


Editorial Notes. 


PRESIDENT .GRANT, in his executive order 
dated April 16th, 1872, informed his subordi- 
nates that ‘‘ political assessments, as they are 
called, have been forbidden in the various de- 
partments.’’ Assuming that this prohibition 
still remains good, we think it might be well 
for the President to inquire into the truth or 
falsity of the reports in respect to the cust»m 
house at Baltimore. A current rumor says 
that an attempt has recently been made to levy 
‘ voluntary contributions’’ on the officers of 
that Government establishment, at a certain 
rate of percentage on salaries, in order to raise 
funds for party uses. The rumor also adds that 
only four officeholders submitted to the 
levy, paying less than ten dollars in all, while 
all the others rebelled against the prohibited ex- 
action. The President’s order is certainly a 
very good one ; and the way to make it better 
is to have it rigidly enforced. We more than 
suspect that not much attention has been paid 
to it-anywhere ; and, if such be the faet, then 
an e vation into this Baltimore case, fol- 
lowed by the proper rebuke, if the order has 
been violated, would be very timely. Of course, 
officeholders have a right to contribute to elec” 








tion expenses, if they choose to do so; but any 
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yirtually amounts to coercion has 
“of plimder and oppression, and 
ought to be met with the stérn rebuke of the 
President. It belongs. toa general system of 
political corruption. 


THE ‘so-called Liberal Republicans of this 
state, of whom John Cochrane is the chief 
spokesman, held their state convention last 
week at Elmira. The convention did not ven- 
ture to nominate an original ticket of its own; 
but, rather, showed its eclectic character by 
selecting five candidates for state offices from 
the Democratic ticket and two from the ticket 
of the Republicans. This was certainly sensi- 
ble in one respect, since it will help to conceal 
from public view the numerical insignificance of 
this so-called Liberal Republican party. There 
will now be no opportunity to count and 
assign its votes, as there would have been had 
it entered the field witha distinct set of candi- 
dates. The days of Liberal Republicanism are 
numbered. As it never had any good reason 
for existing, so now absorption by one or the 
other or both of the great parties into which 
the country is divided is unquestionably its 
destiny in the immediate future. To keep it 
alive is too hard a stint for even the blustering 
and noisy John Cochrane. 


WE are again indebted this week to the New 
York Tribune for the reports of the papers read 
at the Evangelical Alliance. The thanks of the 
Alliance have been frequently expressed to the 
New York press for the fullness with which its 
proceedings have been reported, and in this 
enterprise the Tribune has far outstripped its 
neighbors. The papers read each day have 
appeared the following day nearly in full 
in that journaal; and thus the conference 
has spoken not only to the limited number 
of people who could be crowded into 
the room in which its sessions were held, 
but to thousands of interested readers all 
over the land. The influence of the meeting is 
thus by the aid of the newspapers very greatly 
multiplied. The reports were in some cases 
imperfect, owing to the haste with which they 
were put in type; but they have been cor- 
rected, and are now printed in a mammoth ex- 
tra of thirty-two pages and sold for twenty-five 
cents. Some benevolent man in each of the 
denominations ought to see to it thata copy of 
this extra is mailed to every home missionary 
in the land. Wecannot too strongly express 
our admiration of this brilliant enterprise of 
The Tribune. American journalism can boast 
no more creditable achievement. 


.... Weare not very much astonished that some 
of our readers should so utterly misapprehend 
Gail Hamilton, and yet she writes plainly 
enough. The trouble is that she does not care- 
fully balance truth against truth, but so vividly 
describes one side of the shield that people 
suppose she does not see the other. We have 
had a dozen letters of indignant protest against 
her description of Jacob in a late article, one 
man going so far as to say that it is true, but a 
truth that ought not to betold. It isa fact that 
Jacob’s was a very imperfect character, and the 
reason why God’s economy may have found 
great use for such a man is suggested this week 
in another article from her pen, which will re- 
assure some of her hasty critics. 


.-.- This is what President Woolsey said, and 
what the Alliance received with loud applause : 

‘‘ And may I not say, in reference to the paper 
which was presented to us from the Old Gath. 
olics, that the soon may come when we 
may recognize not only that body of our Cath- 
olic brethren, but all who shall say to us: ‘ We 
are one with you in spirit and we want to unite 
with you’ ?” 
Now this is just what the Universalist Conven- 
tion at Washington said to the Evangelical 
Alliance, when it appointed as its representa- 
tives to this body Drs. Chapin, Miner, and 
Ryder. Why did not the Alliance receive them ? 
Simply because it had not the charity of Pres- 
ident Woolsey. 


...-At one of the sessions of the Alliance an 
usher was requested by a lady to point out the 
presiding officer, and then asked him if he was 
the man known as Cardinal Wolsey. 


Publisher's Department. 


A SienrFicant Fact.—Since the produc- 
tion of the new Elastic Truss, which is 
worn with so much comfort and which re- 
tains the rupture secure at all times, it is 
said that most of the makers of the rigid 
metal Trusses have abandoned their busi- 
ness in despair. The new Truss is sent by 
mail everywhere at a remarkably reasonable 
price by The Elastic Truss ., No. 6838 
Broadway, N. Y. City, who send full de- 
scriptive Circulars free on application. 

EE 


THE best ‘‘ Elastic Truss” in the world 
is now sold by Pomeroy & Co., 744 Broad- 
way, N. Y., for three dollars. Write to 
them for full particulars. 








Surcica, Exastic Srocxrnes, for en- 
larged v and Supporting Belts, of best 
quality, at Pommroy’s, 744 Broadway, N. Y. 
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IN visiting this palatial hotel nothing im- 
presses one with its luxurious character 
more than the carpets, which were supplied 
by the house of A. T. Stewart & Co. and 
cost the munificent sum of one hundred-and 
tygenty five thousand dollars. 

They are simply magnificent, both in de- 
sign and texture. 

All the Axminster carpets in the house 
are woven in one piece. They are exquisite 
in design and of great beauty. 

The hall carpets are all made with a 
crimson ground and with a small scroll 
pattern. ‘ 

The parlors at each endof the grand sa- 
loon are covered with Aubusson carpets. 
The rooms on the first four floors are cov- 
ered with Royal Wiltons, the balance with 
English Brussels. In the main drawing-room 
a most beautiful Axminster, with white and 
olive colorings in the center, and a beautiful 
border of scarlet, bronze, olive, etc., instant- 
ly attracts attention. The already famous 
Octagon Room has been furnished with an 
Axminster, in color and design harmonizing 
with the hall carpets—that is to say, golden 
scrolls on a scarlet ground, and finished at 
the sides with a border five-eighths of a yard 
in width, to match. 

Fight cutters and 150 sewing women since 
the order was given have been almost con- 
stantly employed in this work. For many 
days fifteen professional layers of carpets 
have been busily engaged in putting down 
the carpets in the various rooms. 

There bas been a departure from the 
usual style of furnishing rooms that has 
hitherto prevailed, and the European cus- 
tom of darker and deeper colors has been 
adopted, with deeper shadings. The draw- 
ing-rvom carpet will not be finished for four 
months from this time. The multitudinous 
intricacies of the designs, coupled with the 
fact that they were altered in France, and 
had to be sent over here for inspection and 
approval, and then retransmitted to France, 
together with the large size of the carpet, 
rendered this delay imperative. 

Throughout the building a new article of 
sponge lining, recently introduced to the 
public by A. T. Stewart & Co., has been 
used. This consists of ground-up sponge 
felted with elastic. It is a great improve. 
ment and one that is meeting with general 
adoption. 

The labor spent upon these carpets ever 
since their arrival in America has been im- 
mense. Every carpet, with its border, if it 
have any, is laid down at Stewart's before it 
is taken to its final resting-place. A com- 
plete fit is thus insured before it leaves the 
store. The hall carpets require a great deal 
of time and labor before they are ready for 
delivery. The hall carpets, when being cut 
and bordered, extended completely around 
the outer hall of Stewart’s store nearly 
twice over, being a distance of over half a 
mile. We understand that this part of the 
carpet business is the most difficult and re- 
quires the greatest attention and exactitude, 

EE 


DRUGS AND MEDICINES. 
A NEW BUSINESS FIRM. 


Mr. Joun F. Henry, the well-known 
wholesale dealer in proprietary medicines, 
druggists’ sundries, fancy goods, perfumery, 
mineral waters, etc., has ‘lately associated 
with him in business Mr. Theodore Curran, 
late of the firm of A. L. Scovill & Co., Cin- 
cinnati and New York, and Mr. Henry E 
Bowen, publisher of the Brooklyn Daty 
Unron, and will continue business at 8 and 
9 College Place, New York City, under the 
firm name of Jobn F. Henry, Curran & Co, 

This new house will control all the 
‘¢trade marks” of both firms above men- 
tioned, and will, therefore, have guaranteed, 
from the start, an enormous business in 
every section of the country and also 
abroad. The consolidation of such an ex- 
tensive trade and capital, bringing, as it 
does, into one immense establishment the 
united forces and experience of two of the 
most popular and successful firms in the 





-country, gives promise of the best financial 


results,and-a host of friends, here and else- 
where, extend to all the interested parties 
their best wishes and warmest congratula- 
tions. 

“ Apvros.—Send for Free Price-lists. 
Jones's Scale Works, Binghamton, x. YP 
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We ask the special attention of every 
subscriber to the recent change adopted in 
addressing THe INDEPENDENT: ‘The little 
yellow ticket on the paper giving the ad- 
dress gives also the date of the expiration of 
each. subscription, in plain words and figures. 
We invite each subscriber to carefully look 
at these words and figures, and if money is 
due us to remit it promptly, without further 
notice, 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE EXHIBI- 
TION. 


Tue forty-second annual exhibition of 
this time-honored favorite of our. citi- 
zens is more attractive in some respects 
than any of its predecessors, The amount 
of machinery in motion, the number of 
manufacturing processes in actual operation, 
the variety and novelty of articles exbibit- 
ed in nearly every department have never 
been equaled at any preyious exhibition. 
Groups of men and women are employed, 
in full view of visitors, in making, by 
means, of. the. sewing machine and other 
labor-saving devices, clothes, shoes, gloves, 
weaving corsets, turning and carving ivory, 
glass-blowing, and all kinds of printing 
The machinery department teems with 
machines at work in their  appro- 
priate spheres. Among the. absolute 
novelties is an automatic life-saving car- 
coupler; the great corset-loom; a. button- 
sewing machine; a new manufacturing sew- 
ing machine, known as No. 6, which uses 
all kinds of thread, including waxed threads, 
for the various kinds of leather work, and 
which is in use by several manufacturers at 
the Fair in producing clothing, ladies’ boots 
and shoes, gloves, etc. The Picture Gal- 
lery presents special attraction for those 
artistically inclined. The household, agri- 
cultural, and other departments are crowded 
with articles of interest and utility, and the 
whole exhibition can be studied with inter- 
est and profit by all classes of visitors. The 
latest novelty placed on exhibition is an 
immense brook-trout, weighing eight and a 
half pounds. The exhibition will close 
November 15th. 











[From the “ Insurance Times.”} 
BROOKLYN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Tue Brooklyn Life Insurance Company 
of New York is the recipient of a handsome 
compliment from the Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Missouri, who in his strictures 
upon the delay and imperfection of the an- 
nual returns made by the life companies 
excepts the Brooklyn Life, which he avers 
“did not wait to accumulate a surplus out of 
unrealized premiums, interest accrued, etc.; 
but, having its business, external and in- 
ternal, well in hand, sent in a statement 
which left no point for criticism.” This 
company richly merits this favorable notice, 
as it is conducted with an exemplary spirit 
of enterprise, justice, and exactitude. The 
men at its head are gentlemen of high char- 
acter, rare ability, practical experience, and 
rigid probity. The Company is, indeed, in 
every respect entitled to the full confidence 
and most extended favor of the American 


people. 
rrr 


Important TESTIMONY TO WiLLcox & 
Gisps Srwine Macaine.—A physician 
writes: “My wife some nine months ago 
exchanged a machine for one of 
yours (Willcox & Gibbs). I unhesitatingly 
testify that from personal observation and 
experience I regard it, in a physiological and 
sanitary point of view, preferable to any 
other of the many machines I have seen. 
It has given entire satisfaction to my family, 
as itis not liable to get out of order and 
runs easily, requiring but little effort to 
work it.” 

—— ———_____ 

Tue Knox Faun Styzz is the neatest of 
the season. This is the popular verdict, and 
all gentlemen of taste and refinement ap- 
re its beauty and undoubted excellence. 

your purchases at 212 Broadway; in 


the Prescott House, or under the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel. 








FASHIONS. 

LaviEs who want-the:-best-eatalogue of 
spring and summer styles should-send iio 
stamps to A. Burdette Smith, “ Smith’s Pate 
tern Bazaar,” Box 9055, New Fork City, 





MACHINE, 


AN INTERVIEW WITH THE MANAGER 
OF THE NEW YORK OFFICE. 


AN INTERESTING ARTICLE FOR THE LADIES. 


In passing along Tenth street, a few days 
since, and when a few doors west of Broad- 
way, our attention was attracted by a hand- 
some display of samples of sewing machine 
work on exhibition in the show-windows of 
the ‘“Victor” Sewing Machine Company. 
Having a slight acquaintance with the man- 


ager, we determined to enter, and, if possible, | 


post ourselves a little upon an article that 
has become as necessary to the household 
as a cooking range. We were in a few mo- 
ments shown into tbe. private office of Mr. 
Foster, and found him deeply engaged in 
experimenting with a machine on fine 
leather work; and he had just arrived at the 
conclusion—so he expressed it—that the 
‘Victor’ could surpass any machine yet 
produced for that purpose. 

Independent Representative: ‘‘ How is it, 
Mr. Foster, that you bayve your office off 
Broadway ?” 

Mr. F.: ‘Well, for various reasons. Our 
business has become so extensive that we 
require considerable room, and the rent of 
a room like this on Broadway would be 
from $15,000 to $18,000. We prefer ex- 
pending this additional eight or ten thou- 
sand dollars per year in constructing our 
machine in the best possible manner, rather 
than put on the market a machine of poor 
material and inferior workmanship, believ- 
ing that it will only take time for the public 
to appreciate our efforts to furnish them an 
article well worth their money.” 

Ind. Rep.: “ What are the special points 
of superiority you claim for the * Victor’?” 

Mr. F.: ‘‘We have many, but I will only 
mention some of the more important ones. 
For instance, here is our shuttle (taking it 
in his hand)—the easiest in the world to 
thread, having but one slot to put the thread 
through; and, as you will notice, the ten- 
sion is obtained by the thread passing 
between two disks, which can be tightened 
or loosened by simply turning this nut, and 
it is impossible for the tension to change 
from a full to an empty bobbin. I will say, 
too, without fear of contradiction, that it is 
absolutely the only shuttle-tension over 
which the operator has perfect control. I 
would then call your attention to our patent 
shuttle-carrier, which, as you will see, car- 
ries the shuttle as in a hand, thus almost 
totally obviating all friction on the shuttle. 
You will also notice that by its peculiar 
shape it throws the shuttle close to the 
needle every time, preventing the possibil- 
ity of its missing a stitch. 

“Next comes our self-setting needle. 
Every one who has ever operated a sewing 
machine will at once fully appreciate this 
advantage. Many an excellent machine has 
been condemned, many pieces of fine work 
damaged, and many a needle been broken 
just because the operators did not have their 
needle set correctly—perhaps from ignor- 
ance, perbaps from carelessness. It being 
impossible to set a needle in the “ Victor” 
wrong, all this trouble and annoyance is, of 
course, dispensed with. You will also 
notice that our thread-controller has a 
positive motion, and is not governed by the 
uncertain movement of a spring. In fact, 
we have not got a working coil-spring in 
the machiue.” 

Rep. of the Ind:: “ How about the speed 
of the ‘ Victor’?” 

Mr. F.: “There is not a machine that 
runs faster.” 

Ind. Rep.: *‘ Does it run easy aod how 
much power does it take to run it ?” [ 

Mr. F.: ‘Seeing is believing. I will 
show you.” 

He here threaded up the machine and re- 
moved the Icather belt, substituting in its 
place a single thread of No. 10 spool cotton. 
And, to our astonishment, actually sewed 
through ten thicknesses of cotton cloth, 
using this frail belt as the connecting power 
between the drive-wheel and the macbine, 
It is needless to say we were convinced that 
no machine required less power to run it 
than the “ Victor.” 

Mr. F.: ‘‘ Now, sir, I will show you. some 
samples of work that-for beauty and per- 
fection has never been excelled or equaled.” 

Our time and space would not permit us 
to recount all we saw, but we will mention 





notice, A white broadcloth cloak, lined 
with quilted satin and elaborately em- 
broidered with chenille; a Swiss dress, 
with all the itucks, puffs, and ruffles 
imaginable and made up with No. 
800 cotton; a beautiful bouquet of flow- 
ers, embroidered with chenille and silk. 
Pansies, tulips, and roses plucked fresh from 
the garden could: not be more truthful nor 
arranged more exquisitely than they are 
represented in this elegant piece of work. 
The company’s offices at the location above 
mentioned are among the. finest in the city, 
and show not only good sense in the fittings 
and surroundings, but an absence of that 
ostentation that mark many institutions of 
thesame kind. 

We congratulate the company on their 
success in securing the services of so able 
and competent a manager as Mr. Foster, 
whose experience and tact have largely con- 
tributed to their prosperity; and we enjoin 
upon the public to call and inspect for them- 
selves, as a cordial reception awaits all who 
visit the warerooms of the “ Victor” Sewing 


Machine Company, 54 East Tenth St., near 
Broadway. 
$$$ $$ 


ABOUT BITTERS. 


AT certain periods of life a tonic is a ne- 
cessity ; but there is danger in using stimu- 
lauts that injure the organs of digestion 
while giving temporary relief. To obviate 
this and present to the public a tonic free 
from ALCOHOLIC Porson, Dr. Greene pre- 
pared the OxyGENATED Birrers, nearly 
thirty yearsago. A sure cure for DysPEp- 
ara and all kindred complaints. Sold every- 
where. JoHN F. Henry, Curran & Co., 


Proprietors, 8 and 9 College Place, New 
York. 


Harpy now are the children whose 
thoughtful parents have bought for them 
“ Avilude, or Game of Birds.” They gather 
around the table with bright eyes and smil- 
ing faces as it’s announced, ‘‘We are to have 
a game of Avilude.” A whole winter of en- 
joyment, combined with instruction, for 
seventy-five cents. Sent postpaid, on reccipt 
of price, by West & Lee, Worcester, Mass. 











HALL’S SAFES have been twenty-seven 
years before the public, and not a loss by 
fire or thieves. - The largest salesrooms and 
best assortment in the country may be found 
at 845 and 347 Broadway, New York. 


————— EE 
SoMETHING that has stood the test of 
many years’ use for ailments too numerous 
to mention, For Summer Complaints or 
for the many aches and pains that the sud- 
den changes of weather at this time of the 
year invariably cause there is nothing like 
a bottle of Perry Davis's Parn Kiuer. 
All druggists keep it. 
= a 
AGENTS (of either sex), don’t fail to send 
for our new circular before making your 
winter plans. Sent free. Address Murray 


Hill Publishing Company, 129 East Twen-. 


ty-eighth street, New York. 





Best AND Ox.pest Faminy Mepicinn.— 
Sanford’s Liver Invigorator—a — Vegeta- 
ble Cathartic and Tonic—for Dyspepsia, Con- 
stipation, Debility, Sick Headache, Bilious 
Attacks, and all derangements of Liver, 
Stomach, and Bowels. Ask your Druggist 
for it. $ Beware of imitations. t 





VEGETINE will cleanse Scrofula from the 
system. Try it. 


WHAT EVERY HORSEMAN WANTS, 





ter than an, gg :~ nthe be be gy ene 
r. >. ru, ° 
10 Park Place, New York. - ” 








NOTICES. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE EXHIBITION 


Admission 50 Cents. Children Half 
Open Daily from 9 A. M. till 10 P. M. 

IN THE MAMMOTH STRUCTURE, 
bounded by 2d and 3d Avenues, 63d and 64th streets. 
ACHINERY IN ! 


Price. 


K uf: ery. 
LOVE MAKING, stitched and sewed by machinery. 
FANcy TITCHING AND 8: br machinery. 
K SPOOLING, WINDING, AND EASURING, 
Anda host of Novelties in Art, Manufactures, and 
Inventions. 
evening. 





Music by Keating’s Orchestra day and e 
This Exhibition rill close Ni ovemnber Lith. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
FEVER and ACGUE, 


DUMBAGUE, INTERMITTENT FEVER, ctc. 


KEITH’S FEVER AND AGUE PILLS 
orgs per halt dozen. me ye mall on eee or 





B KEITH & CO, 41 Liberty ot.,N,Y, 
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Centaur Liniment, 

: has cured more wonderful casey 
of rheumatism, aches, Paing, 
swellings, frost bites, caked 
breasts, burns, scalds, gait, 
rheum, etc. upon the human ‘ 
frame, and strains, spavin 

KEN TAYpOE ete. upon animals in ied 
than all other pretended remedies have singg 
the world began. The recipe of the Liniment 
and certificates of remarkable cures accompany 
each bottle and will be sent gratis to any one, 
It isno humbug. There is no pain which it 
will not relieve, no swelling it will not subdue 
or lameness it will not cure. No family . 
stock-owner can afford to be without Centap, 
Liniment, White Wrapper for family use; the 
Yellow Wrapper for animals. J. B. Rosz &Co,, 
53 Broadway, N. Y. , 


HOUSEKEEPERS; 


Electro-Silican 


\ is GU. to be the 











ARANTEED 
y beet article kno~n for 


AND POL. 
ISHING GOLD. 
Is SILVER, 


WARE, Enc 
Try it. Sold by druggists, 
(| house - furni: stores, 
and jewelers. 
COFFIN, REDING 


TON Cc 
No.9 Geld ereet. 


HAIR DYE. 

W. A. BATCHELOR’S celebrated Hair Dye is the 
best in the world. The only True and Perfect Dye, 
Harmless, Reliable, and Instantaneous. Black or 
Brown. At all druggists. Office 69 Warren st., N.Y, 


NEU aS 


LIFE FOR THE HAIR will keep your hair healthy 
as cold weather comes on. 


> aR i — 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
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MANUFACTURED AT ITHACA, N. Y. 
Wy JO CAynNbuy 
ie cr 
ase brates 


bs oO au 
Seuss x Tep rep’ 
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OUT TLE, 


THE ITHACA CALENDAR CLOCK COMPANY’S 
niin 


new PARLOR CLOCK forms a most beautiful and useful Birth- 


day or Holiday present.. 


fay 








who gets a club for one Goren, a Weipest 4 two 
or ac three 


ozen. 

Farmers’ Clubs and Granges_ supplied at wholesale 
gas Send your address and say how many 
ars you will distribute. 

You can thus save one-third their cost by getting 
machines direct from the manufactory. Why not? 


Church and Tower Clocks’! 


striking apparatus, with from one to four dials, war. 
ranted for correct performance. We can refer to all 
pares of the country for the reputation of our Tower 
ocks, and intend to have them second to none in all 
the essentials of a durable and correct time-kee 
Clock. Illustrated Catalogues sent on app ON. 
E. HOWARD & CQO., No. 15 Maiden Lane, 
York; No. 114 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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WA 


éf Chronic and Acute Rheumatism, Neuralgia, piney 
Sciatica, Kidney and Nervous Diseases, after yea! 


heu 
§uffering, by taking Dr. Fitler’s Vegetable R 

i f J. P. Fitler 
MDa Tee oy ag he rif i. Ewing, Me- 


.D.,@ regu .. Re od 
i ; hopeless. 
dia, Pa., suffered sixteen Ford, Priiatelphia Hey . B. 
is Hi .N.J.. Rev. J. 8. Buchanan, 
Bora, Ber, Sue tte fal leis 
le arch, 
Berge aie Stier.’ Philadelphia, His valuable adviot 


——— ae 





and Family ni- 
ree eee eae ee ee 
Bain in The Stomach, Bowels, or Side, Rheumatism in 
ious uralgia, 
tery. colds, iesh Wounds Burns, Sore Throw pinal 
Complaints. Sele and All. ealing. Form al and 
Bxternal Use.. Pre by GUNTIS & BROWZ, No- 
215 Fulton St., New York, and for sale by 
EY. NOSMOKE. NO SMELL. 
ne CHIBES Lamp. ves its cost in 


Safe Ker 
toGas. P. 
Sun RNA fant, seass a Aa rabers ste, +. 


Instead of Bitter, use Sweet Quinine 
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—Inks snd onzes. 


L SABO ‘STOCK or, 
phepans and st VaR DERE ROSY nN. 
THE MILD POWER 


CURES. 


HUMPHREYS’S 


HOMGOPATHIC SPECIFICS 
AVE PROVED, FROM THE Most AMPLE EX. 
ence, an entire opocens, Simp ingdicngs ber 
Heb aa Heltable. ‘They are the igaly ined ine 
fectly i i Bete hk rmiess as mad be mistakes 
zannot be made 19 Us it as to be alwaysrellable. 


fom danse received the e leneet commendation. from 


and will always, a sa! on, ! 
No 















Sick Headache, Vert’ 
e meet Stomach. 
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Hemeo thic Medicine: Co., 
nme and be ot N ADWAY, New Y' 
ale ay all Druggists. 





NERVOUS DEBILITY. 
A depressed, irritable tate ofmind;a weak, 
ervous, exhauste peel ng: 0 energy © 
mn; confused head, weak memo: ry 
aaa = eXcente: 


rise pany o 


v 

rant in old, Vertons cases; or, a per, single t box. Bold 
by Ds mall, on receipt of ub DieiNe ce 
QMaDPaTHic bebe tainz C0. 
No, fo'562 B BRoAbwar. Xe ¥. Send for 


Hdey's Garbolic ‘Troches, 


A specialty for SORE THROAT, the Carbolic Acid of 
which the Troches are in part. composed acting as a 
SEALING AGEMg, and curing all forms of ULCERATED and 
InPLAMED surfaces of the larynx and epiglottis, , 





Aspecialty for hoarseness, the CLEANSING power ofthe 
Carbolic Acid tending to expel all collections and forma- 
tions of mucous matter, phlegm, etc., and restoring a 
healthy action to the sensitive and delicate organs of the 
throat and windpipe. 





A specialty against contracting infectious diseases. 
The peculiar properties of (Carbolic Acid in preventing 
infection and contagion have long been known, and 
EDEY'S CARBOLIC TROCHES may be safely relied on 
» preventive in cases of Sma. Pox, VaRIOLOID, t‘c., 





Aspecialty for common colds, coughs, atid all disor 
dersofthe throat, chest, and lungs, 


Price 25 cents per box. Sold by druggists every- 
where, 


JOHN F. HENRY, OURRAN & 00, 


Sole Proprietors, No. 8 CollegePlace, New York. 


TRAVEL. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 
"ine leave New York, > from fo foot of Desbrosses and 


mo streets, as f 
Harrisbur; Pittsb the West and 
South, with Pam in Palace Cars attached, 9:50 AM, 
For Hate M. Sunday, 7 8:00 P. 
Merpgaltimore, | Washin rat S50 3: 
> ie .M. 
M. Sunday 9 P. M. na via PW 








has 0,0 8 
cs eee eon 
¢ mboy, fi and ’ 

, and 6 P. a 
as ick, 7 and 8:10 A. M., 12 M., 2, 3, 4:10, 5:20 
Pu P. M., and 12 night. Sunday 6:10, 8:30, and 
Millstone, 8:10 A, M., 12 noon, 4:10 and 5:20 


nae Hiner eville eg LEemington. 9 A.M. — 2P.M. 

m i peburg an Belvidere, 2 and 4 P. 

oak ‘or orientoeas Burlington, and “Gamden, 

For Free’ hoid. % ye 7 hey eal _ 

For Jamesburg, 2 Femberton, Cai Camden, 6 A. M., and, via 

Train aerive | as follows: trae Pi ttaburg 6:50, 10:25 A. 
alt daily ; Aang 10:15 A. M.. 

y, extent ey From W: 

a d vi: 'e e 
10:13 P. es sos i 6:40 A. M. 
ent 6:56, 1085" Ras 3, 5, bs Mois PM 
and 944 Brocdway, No. 1 

urtlandt 


atroetnn use, and foot of Desbr 
streets. Emigrant Ticket Office, No 8 Battery Pines 


D.M. BOYD. JR, 
3. CASSATT, General’ Pass. agent. 
General Manager, 


'- 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


‘PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


L. YDEN, Teacher of Guitar 
e and it for TILTON’S' Pa- 
‘TENT RS, the best in use. 
Dealer in Musical. Instruments. 
Music, and Stri nd Strings. Catalogues and 
tars free. Tremont street, 


Beton ot Ga 











THE UNITED STATES ORGAN, 


THE BEST ORGAN EVER OFFERED 
‘ TO THE PUBLIC 


in Style, Tone, and Finish. Special terms to the trade. 
Send for Circulars. 


Whitney & Raymond, 


120 CHAMPLAIN STREET, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


THE NEW SCALE 








27 Union Square, N. Y. 


Dudoubtedly the best Square Piano made 


Send for Circular with Illustrations. 


Prices ranging from 350 to 700 dollars 


Every Piano WARRANTED for Five Years. 





S TECK 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


arethe Cheapest, because they surpass all others 


iy 
Tone, Finish, and Durability.’ 
WAREROOMS 
25 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 


CHAMBERS’ 


STERLING PIANOS. 
Unrivaled Square and Uprights. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 


Merchants, dealers, and all wishing to buy Pianos are 
sched to write for information, Srreaiarn, and Price- 
Guaranty unlimited and satis —~ aa guaraute 
*SreciaL Sara Orver."” Addre: 
T. H. conamuniene & SON, 
No. 101 Fourth Aveuuée 





ee our 





You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Uctave Fiauos for $2902 
We answer—ltcosts 


rofit. 
ue ship ditect to fase 
/ and ae 
llustrated 
cular, in which we Tefer ® over Bankers, Nerebants, 
(some whom you may. know), using our Pianos, 
is 44 peates and Territories Please state wherg you saw 


*u. &. Piano Co., 810 Broadway, N.Y. 


STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 














Morgan’s Patent RESERVOIR MUCILAGE 
STANDS and ‘‘ PEERLESS’’ INKSTAND. 
For sale by all Stationers. The trade supplied by 
Morgan Eavelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 


€. & H. T. ANTHONY & Co., 591 
vege N. Y., opposite at eae Chromos and 
mg ool as lhcncenes. Me- 


ice ake Sie a aspeci Manufacturers of 





EEE. 
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SEWING & WASHING MACHINES 





MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 





OURNEW PATENT SHUTTLEIS THE SIM- 
PLEST AND MOST PERFECT IN USE. 
‘AC 1IMAN DNILLES-ATHS LODAUAd V ONT 
~AVH ONIHOVA HOLLLS-¥00TAINOFBL 


THE NEW 
VICTOR 
Sewing Machines. 


The most complete in the world. Divested of every 


loose and clumsy attachment and every delicate and 
complicated contrivance. 


Experienced Agents and others will, do well to 


correspond with us, as our terms are of the most lib- 
eral character. 


Address 


“VICTOR” 
Sewing Machine Company, 


TENTH STREET, 4 DOORS WEST 


OF BROADWAY, N. Y. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND MANUFACTORY: 
U. S. A. 








THE BECKWITH 


PORTABUIE 


Family Sewing Machine, 





On 30 days Trial. 
$20 refunded in 30 
days on return of 
Machine, if desired. 


With Strength, Capacit 
any, regardless of cost. 


and nal to 
ith Sem Guides zee 
and Automatic Stitch Fastener. All other Machin 


require the movement of from 25 to 30 pieces to 
every stitch—this requires but Two! Herce itis a 
symbol of symplicity and strength; wiTH No TOIL- 
80ME TREAD OF THE TREADLE. For full particulars 
send for Circular—then buy no other until you see 
the Machine, for ‘secing is bellowing: ” “Agents 
wanted in every town in the couniry. 1 5 are sent 
with the order the balance can be C.O0.1). Agents 
muet pay full = for single Machines, per re pad 
on firat to be deducted when six Machines are : 
for. Terms to agents, cash with order, or C0. 


BECKWITH S. M. Co,, 862 Broadway, is 














Near 17%th 8t. 
PROVIDENCE WRINGER. 
Moulton Rolls, 
Mcst Durable; 
Double Spiral 
Cogs, 





Easiest Working; 
Curved Clamp, 
Holds Firmest; 
Metal Journal 
Casings. 
NOWEAR OUT 


PROVIDENCE TOOLCOMPANY, 
11 Warren St., N. Yu and Providence. R. i 
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ite Macin e with 





nr, want of ho Woteebold for Soaks, a yy 2 a ee ae ts 
fe aliciomys Sretings aad Socks, ina 





E M NE COMPANY. 
MEMdene and General Business Supt., 680 Bro 
way, New York, 





THE LYON SEWING MACHINE 
mel Union Square) bas has pore, com under the arm and 
s easier and stiller than and 
will outlast a1 any three shuttle machinesin market 
Send for Circulars. 





FURNITURE, CARPETING, ETC. 








Ten Reasons why the NE PLUS 
ULTRA Spring Bed. Bottom 
Manufactured by the U.S. Spring 
Bed Co., at Springfield, Mass., 
are the best in the world. 


1. They are all of Iron and Steel except the Fah 


are 
2. The Spri are of the best Tem Cast Ste: 
[~~ pe Ay ‘orm, which proved to roth 


or 
3. The beds are elastic al over 
4. They are Nona. pa ty mare easily handled thats 
any 
& Satara ane a 
years has not shown any wear or 
%. Should 4 spring atl, ¢ can be taken out and another 
subtitut 


no tools but the fingers and without 
modes ant the rest of the ork 
Sing noiseless. 
pe are writ pleasantly elastic bed ever known. 


‘0 the 
voi rest and a preg oy era ofner a 
valuable as a sick-bed, ontg 
inal shape as soon as the position of the patient 
changed. 

("Wherever introduced, these Beds have given a 
satisfaction no other bed has ever done. Special terms 
given for large orders for Hotels and Public Institu- 
tions. Every Bed warranted satisfac: in use or 

money refunded. Send for Circulars and Price-list. 


J. F. PECK, Ag’t. 
Springfield, Mass., May, 1873 


WM. Hl. LEE. 


ESTABLISHED 1826. 


DOWN-TOWN FURNITURE STORES. 


25 Per Cent. Saved on First-class Fure 


niture. 
Parlor, 
Dining, 
Chamber, and 
Library Suites 


aT 


WM. H. LEE'S,, 


No. 277 Canal St., one door east of 
Broadway, and 199 Fulton 8t., 
near Church St., N. Y. 








THE FIRM OF 


J.T. ALLEN &CO., 


185 & 187 Canal St., N.Y., 
WILL EXPIRE 


by limitation Br 7 .. ma. te Soaseanance of 


LARGE STOCK 


$200,000 WORTH 


FINE PARLOR, CHAMBER, 
AND 
DINING-ROOM 


FURNITURE 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
UNTIL JANUARY 1st, 1874. 


We 
Tn PATENT ELASTIC Sr Nth It eels 
sued wih EATEN ta elasticity: d HON ae “sh eae ~4 
time, and is proof agains: mo 

We can refer to 





hun 
are using the * Elastic ic Bonre eben Wane 
jon, and a Siscens © send ar 
to churches eee 
kite he oste 
ts for anh sale of! Parery 


rte Agents 
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. rumors..were untrue. 
*& Oo.,in ‘their circularrecently published, 


1802 
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Gounmercal. - « 


IMPORTS FROM FRANCE. . 


Tam following table, compiled: iret’ re 
turns made by American consuls in France, 
shows the annual imports into the United 
States during the undermentioned ‘years, 
reckoning their-value at the rate of five 
francs per dollar : 
































iso. 170. | ier. 1892. 
See 62,821| $72,539 267 
Marsciiies -. series Paty $a 974 
ons an 
eee 11,395,844] 14,968,582] 17,008,333) 16,960,435 
 ———yapgnewpsae SOK ie WE 19894) 
Nantes.:...:.... 9 ite) 28.785) Zi. "186 
La Rocheile....| " 95,819} ‘138,196 - '143,218 ‘em 
Timoges......... '611| . 456 576,528 75 
Cognac.......... 0. ie So 909 
Qoaleene: "| Sores a re xT 
Rheims.......... 1,683;892| 1,927'762| 1,875,807| 9,526,040 
Totals.....,.+- 21,490,179) 25,355,687] 20,776 446) 90.84 120 
waris...2022/212! 30!103}767} 38, 25,975,061 385680,877 
Totals......... 51,593,966] 52,052,170] 55,751,507! 69,564,997 





The total of these imports for the last 
nine years amounts to $258,171,639, giving 
a ‘yearly average of $28,685,788. Phe arti- 
cles that figure most largely in the list of 
French imports, so far asthe question of 
cost'a&, concerned, are buttons and-.trim- 
mings, fancy goods, flowers and feathers, 
furnishing goods, kid gloves, jewelry and 


_ preciots. stones; hats and -hatters’ goods, 


laces, leather, merinos, bombazines and 
erapes, miscellaneotis ‘dfy “goods, shawls, 
silks, toilet. articles and perfumery, ‘and silk 
ribbons. ,,These.articles,.for the most part, 
belong to the categories of finery aud lux- 
‘ury and are consumed without entering 
into the productive industry of the country. 
‘Their chief consumers are women, especially 
those ranking among the opulent classes. 
They contribute almost notbing to the 
wealth of the country, and involve a large 
cost, which must be paid either in gold or in 
exports of American production. 

Asa question of political economy, it is 
very bad policy for a nation to dress itself 
in the finery and live on the Juxuries which 
are the products of foreign labor. Whetber 
a lady wears a pair of kid gloves of Amer- 
ican or French manufacture makes just the 
difference between buying the gloves abroad 
and producing them at home. In the one 
case the workshop and the industrial profits 
arein' France, and in the other case they 
arein this country. In the latter case we 
must produce something bere and send it to 
France to=pay for-the gloves.which this 
lady wears, and whith, being worn out, 
yield notbing-in return. The same is true 
‘of all imported articles that are simply con- 
sumed, without being used as the means of 
industrial production, 





DRY GOODS. 


‘Tue fact that since the failure of Peake, 
Opdycke & Co. was announeéd ho new sus- 
pensions in the dry goods trade have taken 
place speaks loudly for the general pros- 
perity of. the. country, as well: as for the 
good condition of’ this ‘special department 
of business. There have been a good many 
rumors during ‘the week of suspended dry 
goods houses, which have been circulated 
by designing pefsons in Wall Street, for the 
express purpose of depressing the markets, 
which needed no influences of that kind to 
render them weak and feverish. Among 
the houses that were selected for 
these sensational Tumors was that of 
H, -Be Claflin. & -Co., and it was: natural 
that so eminent a firm should“ have been 
selected for such an object, for the failure 
of such a house would certainly have created 
a widespread feeling of alarm and uneasi- 
ness; but it isacause for congratulation to 
the whole business community that these 
Messrs. H. B. Claflin 





express great confidence in the general pros- 
perity of the couritry and in the favorable 
results of the fall trade: -OQther houses re- 
port satisfactory collections, andthe appre- 
hensions of further difficulty have been hap- 
pily dispelled. 

The business of the past week has not 
been very active, but trade is rapidly recov- 
ering from thé effects of the panic; and, 


“ though there is some difficulty still in get- 


ting greenbacks out of the banks, money is 
growing easier, and there is a settled con- 
viction among business men that financial 
affairs will soon be restored to their ante- 


«panic condition. 


There are nochanges of importance in 


‘the sales are in 


“maintained. 
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the scale of prices in any. departiient of 
domestic fabrics ; the unusually smalistocks 


“of cottons and woolens of popular ‘makes 


in first hands having the effect to maintain 
a steady market. 

Unbleached sheetings and shirtings of 
standard makes, as well as light-weight 
fabrics of popular grades, are in~ moderate 
demand at steady prices;.but the sales are 


restricted to the current wants of trade. 


Bleached sheetings and shirtings are 


‘steady in price, but the sales are not large 


and the demand is only to supply the cur- 
rent wants of trade. 

Printing,.cloths. are inactive, from the 
causes which have affected all other descrip- 
tions of domestic goods. The nominal price 
is 6} cents a yard for 64 gree extra 
quality. 

Prints are in very little demand and the 
sales small for the season ; but the stock of 
desirable styles. in first hands is limited. 
Prices are steady. 

Ginghams are in light demand, but with- 
out change of prices. The stock of favorite 
makes in first hands is said to be small. 

Cotton flannels are selling moderately well 
and prices are steadily maintained. But 
there is no speculative demand for these 
goods. 

Cotton bags are rather more active for the 
best makes and prices are firmly maintained. 

Cotton yarns. are a shade lower for the 
coarser kinds but. without an increased de- 
mand. 

Stripes and ticksare less active, but a 
are unchanged. 

Denims are inactive, with limited sales 
and steady prices. 

Cottonades continue dull, but there are no 
quotable changes of prices. 

In other descriptions of domestic cotton 
goods the market continues without any 
noticeable change. Prices are steady rather 
from the quiet tone of the market than from 
its strength, and the future of prices must 
depenuwin a-great degree upon the course 
which the banks may adopt in relation to 
the payment of currency on_ the checks of 
their depositors. 

Worsted dress. goods are in steady de- 
mand for desirable styles of all the differ- 
ent makes and prices are well maintained. 
The sales of these goods have been larger in 
proportion to the business doing than of'any 
other description of domestic fabrics. 

Woolen shawls.are not in active démand 
and the sales of the week have been ona 
small scale, but prices are: well maintaived. 

The market for most descriptions of do- 


mestic woolen fabrics is dull. The sales of 
cloths and evereoatings from first hands for 
the week have been Soak: but prices have 
not been changed. 

Fancy cassimeres are in moderate demand 
forthe favorité styles of popular makes, but 
small lots at steady prices. 
Satinets continue dull, with small siadad at 


unchanged prices. 

Flannels-of the best makes are in steady 
demand, but the sales ate only in single 
bales for the renewal of assortments, 

Blankets are not in much demand and 


the sales. of the week have been in small 


‘ign en; of course, affected, like 
y the stringenc of the 
Sing ‘The demand for reseguablp 
fabrics adapted to the city trade. imparts 
more Snctivity to imported goods than to the 
‘coarser fabrics of domestic manufacture, 
The sales from first hands, however, are 
comparatively small; put the market 
is very well pupphed "and prices are well 
demand is chiefly for 
dress ds and for fine woolens and meri- 
nos. illinery articles are pressed for sale 
as the season advances and prices are ir- 
regular, with a declining tendency. There 
have been some rather large auction sales 
during the week, and _ the prices obtained 
are satisfactory "to the importers. The 
rapid fall in the price of gold to 1084 has 
had .a-very decided.effect fect upge all .descrip- 
tions of imported goods causes great 
care among the importers in their: with- 
drawals from bonded warehouse. 


eee! 
FIRE IN MONTREAL. 


AxouT 3:30 o’clocx yesterday morning 
smoke was observed issuing from the win- 
dows of the City Express Office, William 
street. The alarm was sounded from Box 7 
and the apparatus of the district was quickly 
on the ground. The flames, which. were 
making great progress, were completely ex- 
tinguished by the portable Babcocks, 
brought by the Salvage Corps, and great 
damage to the stock in store by water was 
so. prevented. This is the fourth or fifth 
o¢casion on which the Babcocks have put 
out the fire without streams being used,— 
Montreal Gazette, October 9th, 1878. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


MILLER & GRANT, 
879. BROADWAY, 


Daily receiving NEW IMPORTATIONS OF RICH 
LACES, EMBROIDERIES, RIBBONS, DRESS TRIM- 
MINGS, etc., etc. Also NOVELTIES in FANCY 
goons, ELEGANT DESIGNS in OXYDIZED SIL- 





-BROOK’S PRIZE MEDAL 


SPOOL COTTON, 


WHITE, BLACK, AND COLORED. 


Smooth as Silk fe Be Linen, and 
Bea tormnde toe lend oe wethie mae 


WM. HENRY SMITH & Co. 


st ever made for Ha 





82 and 84 Worth Street. N. ¥. 


LADIES! 


Send Stamp for our Elegant 
: fractive ~, sat 


FALL CATALOGUE, 
FINE FURS REAL LACES. BL'¢x 
SILKS, LADIES’ AND CHIL. 
DREN’S UNDERWEAR, 
MILLINERY GOODS, 
DRESS TRIM- 
MINGS, 


and thousands of articles indispensal Ladies 
Wear. “Ag catpplen oe nt free. Beir: 
snes 0. aA to ‘expr oy es = 

full examination before acceptan " 


FHRICH & 0, 


NOS. 287 AND 289 8th pear 
NEAR UTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


RETAIL. 


A. T. STEWART 
& 60, 


will continue to offer during: the 
COMING WEEK 


FULL LINES OF FABRICS 
FOR 











PERSONAL 


HOUSEHOLD 


Wear and Use. 


DRESS GOODS, 
Silks, Velvets, 


Flannels and Blankets, 
Suits, Shawls, 


Underwear, 
Men’s and Women’s 
Hosiery, 
Small Wares, in variety, 
Bonnets, Laces, 
Embroideries, 
Ribbons and Flowers, 


UPHOLSTERY, 
CARPETS, Ete. 


Their stocks are unusually full and unprecedentedl} 
attractive. 


PRICES 


The Very Minimum of Markel 
Value, 


CASH. 


Buyers are respectfully invited to exalt 
ine, as they cannot fail to be satisfied with 
either variety, style, or price. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 
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REFORM OF THE CURRENCY. 


Tue Boston Board of Trade have: sub- 
mitted the following resolutions in regard 
to the currency, for consideration at the ap- 
proaching meeting of the National Board of 
Trade: 

“* Resolved, That we regard it as the im- 
perative and pressing duty of the National 

overnment to take immediate measures 
for the reform of the currency and: the res- 
toration of the specie standard. of values; 
and we earnestly entreat Congress no longer 
to postpone the legislation essential to our 
industrial, economical, and financial safety 
and prosperity. 

** Resolved, That, tf Congress should be 
unable to agree in regard to the legislation 
most suitable for the purpose, no time 
should be lost in calling to their aid the best 
financial wisdom of the country, and that a 
committee, not of politicians, but of prac- 
tical and experienced merchants, bankers, 
and men of business, should be appointed 
to remain permanently in session until the 
desired end is accomplished.” 


We certainly hope that the National 
Board of Trade, soon to meet at Chicago, will 
adopt these recommendations. They can 
dono harm, and may dosome good. That 
it is desirable to return to the specie stand- 
ard as speedily as possible there can be no 
doubt. That there are defects in our pres- 
ent currency system which need to be cor- 
rected is equally clear. That the time has 
come when Congress should abandon the 
policy of letting things slide, and practical- 
ly face both questions, is increasingly the 
conviction of the people. Moreover, if the 
members of Congress do not know what to 
do or cannot agree upon any set of meas- 
ures, then they might safely agree to consult 
an able committee of practical business men, 
who perhaps might throw some light upon 
the problems to be solved. 

As to the question of specie resumption, 
we have not belived that mere legislation 
could do much good until the proper finan- 
cial conditions are present. One condition 
has hitherto been a larger decline in the 
premium on gold, bringing paper currency 
nearer to par with gold. Another condition 
is ability on the part of the Government and 
the banks not only to resume specie pay- 
ment, but to maintain it afterward. Al- 
though these conditions cannot be secured 
by mere legislation, except in, the way of 
promoting the general prosperity of the 
country, we, nevertheless, think it to be 
eminently seasonable for Congress to con- 
sider the question whether some legislation 
looking directly toward specie payment 
and indicating to the people the purpose cf 
Congress on this subject would not now be 
wise, Wethink it would be. Two or three 
propositions to this effect were submitted to 
Congress at its last session; yet they received 
the go-by, without attracting much notice or 
eliciting much discussion. It is time for 
Congress to look at the matter more gravely 
as well as practically. 

In regard to the reform of our currency 
system, Congress ought not to need the aid 
of any outside committee to see that the re- 
serve requirement of the National Banking 
Law, and also the restriction of bank-notes 
toja given amount, are serious defects,which 
can be removed only by changing the law. 
The question of a reserve should be left to 
the discretion of the banks themselves. It 
is 2 business question, as between themselves 
and their customers, and in respect to it they 
are the best judges. As. to. the volume 
of bank circulation; we hold that* the Gov- 
ernment should allow the banks to issue 
just as many notes as they please, subject_to 
the condition that every.note before being 
issued should be fully guaranteed by a.de- 
posit of United States bonds with the Treas- 
ury Department. This condition makes the 
issue perfectly safe to the note-holder, while 
the liberty of such issue leaves the volume 
of circulation to regulate itself by the wants 
of the people, thus giving elasticity to the 
currency. Whether specie payment comes 
next year, or the year after,.or not in ten 
years, there are, at least, two reforms of the 
currency which are urgently needed, _ Abol- 
ish the reserve requirement and give the 
country free banking, and our currency sys- 
tem would be greatly improved thereby. 
These two reforms are needed at once, no 
matter when or how we reach specie pay- 
ment, 








‘THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE FINANCES OF BROOKLYN. 


BROOKLYN, Of this state, the third city in 
the Union and destined ere long to be the 
second, or moze probably to be united with 
New York, has, according to the recent re- 
port of its eomptroller, the following out- 
standing debt: 





Bonds for public improvements..... $24,053,000 
Bonds for local improvements...... 10,409,055 
Certificates outstanding............. 2,843,837 

Totals... Pes cee e eee ee 6G, 800,892 


The larger part of the second and third 
forms of debt will be paid by local assess- 
ments and uncollected taxes. The first 
form of debt is really less than the figures 
by $2,660,613 in the sinking fund for its 
liquidation, making the amount to be pro- 
vided for $21,392,886, and showing the 
whole outstanding debt of the city, less the 
amount in the sinking fund, to be $34,645, - 
278. . The estimated value of the real estate 
owned by the city amounts to $25,785,721. 

The following statement shows the 
amount of taxable property for the years 
1872 and 1873 in the several wards of 
Brooklyn and in the towns of Kings County: 









































1872. 1873. Inc. Dec. 
-+++| $10,821,750| $10,971,350) $169,600 - 
-| 6,078,450! 6,268,350) 189,900 - 
16,226,630! 17,149,900} . 923,360 — 
8,005,530} 8,388, 383,020 - 
4,513,120; _ 4,457,670; —j| $55,450 
16,936,915} 1 —| 129,920 
423,885; 12,705,095} 281,210 —- 
031,315; 4,104,251 72,936 — 
078, 7,630,325! 551,536 _ 
17,185,730} 17,706,290} 520,560! _ 
862, 9,033,095; 170,270 — 
476,761 7,187,701 —| 298,060 
11,687, 11,878,570} 191,000 - 
5,315,740} 5,548,780; 233,040. - 
4,170,587! 4,298,067; 127,489) _ 
515,335] 5,783,195) + 267,860 _ 
6,011,120} 6,280, 269,51 _ 
+413,392} 4,682,499} 269,107 _ 
180, 2 9,820, €@ 585 - 
15,208,010; 15,762,660) — 554,500 - 
Twenth-first. . 3 99,494 126, 1,767,395 - 
Twenty-sec’d.| 10,449,124; 11,470,375) 1,021,240 - 
Total City. ... wanehatses"~ $216,073,170| $8,604,268 | $483,430 
New Utretch,.; $2,095,395! $2,170,005) . $74,646 - 
Fiatbush....... 611,358) 655,073: 43,915 - 
New Lois...... 659,805 2,727,545: 67,650 —- 
Gravesend.... 024,290} 1,029,700 5,401 = 
Flatiands...... 061,965 043,720 a $18,245 
Total, towns..| $i1,452,667 ape $191,621) $13,245 


Total, county '$219,404,999' $227 ,699,043 ' $8,795,889' $501,675 


The increase of property in Brooklyn for 
ove year is $8,604,268, and in the country 
towns $191,621. Not many years hence 
Brooklyn and New York will in all proba- 
bility be consolidated and become one city, 
having a population of at least a million and 
a half of souls and occupying the first rank 
among the great cities of the world. The 
people of both cities are united in one com- 
mon interest, and there is no good reason for 
having two municipal governments to man- 
age their public affairs. 








MONEY MARKET. 


OnE of the last effects that any one would 
have ventured to predict as the result of 
the senseless financial panic which the 
country has been passing through would 
have been that of bringing business down 
to a specie-paying basis. And that is just 
what has happened, although we are under 
no immediate danger of what is generally 
called a “resumption of specie payment,” 
because that.is a condition of things which 
can only be brought about by the action of 
Congress. But, if silver be considered as 
specie, and it usually is, although neither 
the interest on our public debt nor duties on 
imported foreign goods can be paid in it, 
specie payments might be commenced at 
once, for silveron Saturday was worth no 
more than greenbacks, and gold was down 
to 108} in certified bank checks, the checks 
being at a discount of 4to1 per cent. for 
greenbacks, which brings down the pre- 
mium on gold to about 107}, the low- 
est point it has touched since 1862. 
Silver, in fact, has been selling below par 
in greenbacks, and it is not at all impossi- 
ble that the same may be the case with 
gold, for gold and silver have. been just as 
much demonetized by the legal-tender act 
as lead, or iron, or any other commodity. 
It will now be seen by all except those who 
perversely shut their eyes to facts that what 
we have many times repeated in these col- 
umns is proved to be rigidly true—that 
the greenback currency, and not specie, is 
our only standard of value. And one other 
most important principle is established—:+ 
that what has been called ‘‘ inflation of the 
currency” has no influence whatever on the 
price of silver and gold or anything else. 
Since the panic set in the currency has been 
greatly ‘‘inflated.” Not only has the Treas- 
ury Department thrown out some $13,000,- 








000 in the purchase of bonds, but the Sec- 
retary has the past week, drawn upon the 
$44,000,000 to the extent of nearly 
$4,000,000; the statement on  Satur- 
day .showing the exact amount at 
the close of the week which Secretary 
Richardson had been compelled by the ex- 
igencies of his department to take from the 
retired $44,000,000 to be’ $3,490,000. In 
addition to this “ inflation,” the Associated 
Banks of New York have inflated the cur- 
rency to the extent of $22,000,000 by the 
issue of loan certificates; and the national 
banks in Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, and 
other cities have all been inflating in the 
same manner. But money has been very 
stringent, notwithstanding, and greenbacks 
have been at.a premium of 4 to5 per cent. 
on certified checks. The cause of this 
stringency every one understands to be the 
result of pure alarm on the part of the 
people, who have at Jast come to the con- 
clusion that there is, after all, nothing so 
safe to keep in a time of financial trouble 
as a greenback, which is redeemable in the 
payment of debts. Gold may diminish in 
value, as it has done, to the extent of 7 per 
cent. within ten days; but the green- 
back has not and cannot lose a 
tithe of its value. These facts are of vast 
importance to our future commercial pros. 
perity, as they cannot fail to open the un- 
derstandings of the people to perceive the 
true value of our national currency, and to 
completely silence the slang of ignorant 
persons, who have been shrieking the past 
ten years about inflation and assailing the 
Government for putting upon the people a 
worthless and irredeemable paper currency. 

The sagacious.capitalists of England and 
Germany understand our financial strength 
and position a great deal better than our 
own ‘‘ statesmen” do; and they are taking 
advantage of the scare which wé have been 
suffering from by sending over vast sums of 
gold, to be invested in our bonds and ex- 
changed for our breadstuffs and provisions 
while prices are down. The foreign gold 
received here is mostly drawn from the 
Bank of England and consists of the coin 
known as sovereigns, which as soon as it is 
received is sent to our mint. and recoined 
into double eagles, for which’ we have no 
special need, and, after lying awhile in the 
vaults of the Sub-Treasury, they will be re. 
shipped to England and recoined again into 
sovereigns. 

Our banks: are still virtually suspended 
for they continue the system of the certifica- 
tion of checks, which causes great incon- 
venience to our manufacturers, who are un- 
able to procure currency to pay their work- 
men. . But this cannot long continue. The 
rates for loans are hardly quotable, as they 
vary so greatly according to the collateral 
securities offered by borrowers; but commer- 
cial paper outside of the banks is hardly 
negotiable at all. The customers’ paper of 
one of our largest dry goods firms, which 
has usually been sold at 12 to 15 percent. 
cannot now be disposed of at even 20 per 
cent. There have been a good many ru- 
mored failures during the week, but since 
the stoppage of the large jobbing firm of 
Peake, Opdycke & Co. no other. has been 
announced. But there must have been a 
pretty general renewal of notes, and a good 
many accommodations have been given, to 
prevent suspensions, which would have cre- 
ated a new panic. 

The worst of the panic may now, we be- 
lieve, be assumed to be over; and it cannot 
be long before money will be brought out 
of the safe deposits, where it has been stored 
away, and the banks will resume their old 
custom of paying checks over the counter 
instead of sending them to the Clearing 
House. What we shall then see will be a 
great abundance of money seeking profit- 
able employment at the very season of the 
year at which it has usually been the most 
difficult time to obtain it for ordinary busi- 
ness purposes. 

The speculations in stock during the week 
have been active, but Wall Street and the 
Stock Exchange have been under restraint, 
caused by the uncertainty of the decision of 
Judge Blatchford, of the United States Dis- 
trict Court, to whom a petition has been 
presented to deny the application for 
an order of bankruptcy in the case of 
George Bird Grinnell & Co. In case the 
application should be dismissed, a large 
quantity of stocks which are now locked 
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up would be thrown suddenly Upon the 


market—or, at least, might be thrown pon 
the market; and the effect might be to de. 
press prices. In the uncertainty atten, 
the decision of Judge Blatchford, which 
willnot be rendered under a week, investors 
and speculators hesitate; but there has 
been a good deal of buying going on jn 
small lots for all the good dividend-paying 
stocks, 

The statement which has been Published 
by the Western Union Telegraph Company 


| @ud the failure to declare the anticipates 


dividends has had an unfavorable influence 
upon their stock, which has sold down ag 
low as 59, but closed on Suturday at 614, 
after selling on Monday at 73 and on Fy. 
day at 64. The Vanderbilt party now haye 
the control of affairs in Western Union and 
the dividends will come in good time, 





QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FoR 
SATURDAY, OCT. litH, 1873. 


Mavhattan....... Pecan oF : es 
Merchants’...... ebb oft'ee sab dee 119 
Mechanics’....... Meshes _ 185 
Unlonssse:. ove stosleanene ad 1380 ‘as 
(MMETUON acs ncupecet cakee 1380 <i 
WOW Soe ee FS ees 180 145 
Mechanics’ and Traders’... — 185 
Merchants’ Exchange...... _- 90 
Seventh Ward............— 95 
Commerce..........ceeeeee 118 114 
Mechanics’ Bk. Association. — 100 
IORNWEY. so ecfscs cee secon 800 
American Exchange..... -. 98 _ 
Bank of the Republic...... — 104 
Bank of North America... — 90 
Metropolitar..... a eee 120 13 
Corn Exchange.......... —_ 127 
Continental. ........... oo 80 
DG  PUMOINS. occ caciacs vo _ 108 
Commonwealth......... oo 80 
Importers’ and Traders’...135 19 
De ea Ah have Spartoled pear omer — 41 
N. Y. Nat. Exchange...... _ 90 
Central National.......... - 81K 
Fourth National.......... — 99 
Ninth National.......... wo 100 
Tenth National............ —_ 8 
Gold Exchange............ _ 122 
Bank. and Brok. Ass...... — 16 
German American......... — 98 





Preston, Kean & Co., bankers, Chicago, 
have gone through the panic—as they went 
through the fire—witbout the odor of either 
fire or suspension upon their garments. The 
result of this is, as might be expected, an in 
crease of both deposits and depositors, 





Howrs & Macy, Bankers, No. 80 Wall 
Street, N. Y., offer the same facilities to De- 
—— as Incorporated Banks, and allow 

nterest on daily balances at the rate of 
Four per cent. Collections made on any 
point at current rates, with immediate re- 
turns. Special attention paid to choice 
Stock; Bonds, etc., etc., for Investors. 





(From Special Bankers’ Circular for 1871, ’72, and 73.) 


THE LOANER'S BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Nos. 20 and 22 Nassau Street. 
CAPITAL, - - - $500,000, 


SUBJECT TO INCREASE TO 
1,000,000. 


IS ORGANIZED UNDER A SPECIAL CHARTER 
of the State of New York, for loaning upon collaterals 
in hand including Life Insurance Policies, with certi- 
fied cash value; eeping accounts of savings banks, 
bankers, merchants, manufacturers, trustees, ref- 
ers; m 








cent. per annum 

six per cent.on Ln + pend hy 
two years’ experience ‘is 
EN YEARS UNDER GENERA 


rerniGote eur ie este geet 
al ie 0. ie or 7 
DORR RUSSELL, President. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
ARTHUR F. WILLMARTH, Vice-President Home Ins. 
Co. of New York. of 
Hon. G. HILTON SCRIBNER, Secretary of State 
New York. 

Hon. JOHN F. HUBBARD, JR., of Norwich, N. ¥- 
EDGAR F. BROWN, No. 22 Broadway. 
SHEPHERD F. KNAPP, | } OP Cm y, 
ARCHIBALD oO: .¥Y. 

"DORR RUSSELL, President 





A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-President. 





DAY. 
THE risen fee Cticos toe TRUST COMPANY: 
Co by the United States 


No. 185 Bu, R STREET, NEW YORK. 
VER $4,000,000. 
zw abot pau 
WwW. 1A * 
A. M. SPERRY, Gen’! Faspector, | 3, Ma - 
(@ Send for Circular. JOHN J. ZUILLE, Cashier. 
, TO 12 PER CENT. 
we. ay a Specialty of County, City, and School 
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UTE ORDERS IN GOVERNMENTS, GOLD, 
AND PRIME DIVIDEND-PAYING SE-. 
CURITIES, FOR CASH. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


TEXAS © PACIFIC 


RAILWAY COMPANY, 





Chartered by the United States Government. 


First, Mortgage wage Six per Beat Golf} 
~ COUPON AND REGISTERED 
CONSTRUCTION BON D sy 
Authorized by Acts of Congress, ae 
with ‘Sinking Fund, ' 


AND FREE FROM GOVEBNMENT,STATE, . 
AND OTHER TAXES, 
Issued only on Completed Road, 


Rt 96 Per Cent 


~ and, Interest.In Currency. 

mee | Bondeare ‘secured. by.a SINKING FUND ana 
by a FIRST MORTGAGE, covering the Company’s 
Line through to the PACIFIC OCEAN, with its equip: 
ment franchises, etc., including upward of 15,000,000 
ACRES-OF LAND dobated ty theGoveriment of the 
United States to aid in the eonstruction of the road. 
J. EDGAR THOMPSON and } Trustees of the 
SAMUEL M. FELTON, Mortgage. - 
THOMAS A, SCOTT, President.of Company. 


FIRST ‘SERIES issued only as road 4p constructed — | 


on the Eastern Texas Division—S04 miles of road: © 


909 Miles of Road in Operation. | & 


From SHREVEPORT to DALLAS; endfrom 
MARSHALL to J EFFERSON. 


urading and bridging completed and ties deliverea 
on 200 additional milés of road. ‘Track now being laid 
at rate of ONE MILE PER DAY. Work commenced 
on California Division. First Section,” from ‘Sain’ 
Diego East, under contract. 

These Bonds are entitled to the benefit of a Sinking 
Fund, in addition to the fund to be derived from sale 
of lands, of an amount equal to ONE PER CENT. 
on all outstanding bonds, to be deposited with the 
TRUSTEES annually, and by them applied to the 
purchase and cancellation of bonds at par, as they 
shall be designated by lot, at the option of the holder's of 
the bonds so drawn ;and they are also receivable, at 
par and interest, in payment for any ofthe lands do- 
nated by the United States, 

Government bonds and all other marketable securi- 
ties will be received at current prices in exchange for 
these bonds, without expense to the investor, 

* Pamphlets, Maps, and full information will be fur- 
nished on applieation to the following Banking 
Houses: 


H. G. STEBBINS & SON, New York. 

EDM’D D. RANDOLPH & CO., New York. 

B. K. JAMISON & CO., Philadelphia. 
ILLINOIS 





TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK. | 


Caan CAPITAL, S5RR/900; Pe 


L. B. SIDW. tak 2d V-Pres’t. 

¥-G. POW RSV IBBS Cashier: 

q 273 an 5 Madi ont Chic go, ill, 
receive pay ton the 

same um, or rovided- 


Fer ce iBsandp’ 
ll receive an cuneate 


the investment of money o cago city and other 
first-class Illinois real estate a Cay | in-; 
—— for individuals, e 8, and 


successful experience of its officers in this busi. 
te te ttrure the past twelve years is. the promise of 
intrinsic value of Illinois real estate and the 

gimirable and  efficien nt * 8 ae laws for bees 
debts —_— prom: pe po bee yment of interest 
ron cts and renders sue vestments reliable 
The bank is making loane cow continually from its own 
, and, when des furnish invest- 
‘Ments in ‘moderate amounts co awaiting the 
fon? time necessary to complete a real estate 


le with interest: coupons ble 
anu “di and are secured by deed of Frost on’ 


lars and forms of papérs will be for 


i Full Prttow 
nished ‘u; li 
eae he app icatl on fetes to Bank a Bo 
N FY . Bab- 
: sorta See, 
i Sg 





82 Wall Street, New York. 


sit accounts of Mer 
received ; all faci 


Banking House of Husa so 


Fi: and In- 
es and necommo. | 


tion thereto interest allowed ouall 
- Bills of Ex pene nes , Ireland, 
velers’ and 


ceva throughout 





ke the execution of trists ana’ [ 
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THE UND RREN DENT. 


! mn Ji Cisco & Son, 
“BANKERS, 


No. 59 Wall st., New York. 


Gold and Currency received on deposit, subject to 
checks sight. 

| Interest allowed on Currency Accounts at the rate of 
“Four per Cent. per annum, credited at the end of each 
month 


ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
©THE CLEARING-HOUSE, AND ARE RECKIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 

Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demiagd, 
bearing Four per Cent. interest, 

Loans negotiated. 

Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and Sale 
of Governments, Gold, Stocks; and Bonds on commis- 
sion. 

Collections made on all parts of the United States 
and Canada. : 


SAUNDERS __ 
_ & HARDENBERGH, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
Nos ( (2 and 114 BROADWAY, 


Pe <2 ’ ‘! NEW YORK. 


ALvIn SaunDERS, (Ex-Governor Nebraska), President 
State Bank, Nebraska. 


Joun A, HARDENBERGH, member New York Stock 
Exchange, 


p>Express to Europe, 
The North Atlantic Express Co., 


"General ‘Oflice 57 Broadway, N. Y. 
: Ofees and Agencies i | in all parts of Europe. 


Merchandise, kages, and Valuables of every, 
kind forwarded and dain in athe of Europe at 
fixed tariff rates, as per Com 
Saal Lay 4 Parcel Teaten,covetag al trans f 
e! wha' a ° 
Bt iain Gtrnany Wrongs. Begioms Holland, 
Switzerland, Denmark, etc, 
Not exceeding 1 pound weight, 60 cents. 











Bot ckscoaing exceeding 53 § bounds We eight 80 cents, 
; eight; iss, 

rrespondi ore all Be ntries in 
ssowetage ie, tal fraten, ‘ana ta: 


to the @ Central Office, as. ve. 
Ww. B. FARWELL, 
GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 


DUNCAN, 


SHERMAN & 60., 
BANKERS, 


Corner Pine and Nassau Sts., New York, 





ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES and TRAVELING iDITS, 
available in all the on of , A ae. 
FERS 0. IN. y: to 


_ EUROPE and the PACIFIC 
Accounts of Country Banks an 
on favorable terms. 


WOOD & DAVIS, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 
RAILROAD BONDS, 


keep on hand a variety of choice monde to ly in- 
reson furnish bonds advertued on, the macket a 

sui ces, execute orders or 
securities, gold, and railroad stocks, and do 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 


Ne..31 PINE STREET. 
Cc. ». Woop, 8. D. DAVIS, 
Formerly of Vermilye & Co. 


“UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK. 


Nos. 89 and 388 CANAL STREET, corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3, and Monday Evenings 5 to 7. 
+ Assets—Eleven Million Dollars, 
© Surplus—Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars. 

SIX PFR CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED, 


, Bank Books in English, Fre , and German, 


G.. 8. CHAPIN,-Treas. N. J. HAINES, Pres’t. 
. 8. Armour, Sec. 


Notice to Investors. 
130, O00 seal — frst mores 10 per ork: bond 
" Yi = issued by the Equalit Coal in 
y of Piinets. 
5,000 Gare Cub pes cent. 30 5 years, 


000 y Vincennes (ind.) @ percent. 20 years, 
50, = a pe , y 


“WINSLOW & WILSON, 
70 William st. a 


A SOLID TWELVE Per Coat 


The CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOak AGEncE. which has 


leet Biuisse Wirarata "waart slits a 
nore sae ty cx Co Pe yg 


Sale toa 
Sock hake 


“EDWARD HAIGHT & CO., 
BANKERS, 


No. 9 Wall Street, New York. 


ESTUEARASRT Vig Soret © De Poon 


© henkers received 
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CERTIFYING BANK CHECKS. 

ConGREss, by an act approved March 3d, 
1869, expressly declared “ that it sliall’ be 
unlawful for any officer, clerk, or agent of 
any national. bank to: certify avy check 
drawn upon said bank, unless the person or 
company drawing said check shall have on 
deposit in said bank at the time such check 
is certified an amount of money equal to 
the amount specified in such check.” ‘The 
same act provides that ‘‘ any officer, clerk, 
or agent of any national bank violating 
the provisions of this act shall subject such 
bank to the liabilities and proceedings on 
the part of the Comptroller provided for 





‘in section fifty of the National Banking Law, 


approved June third, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-four.” The section referred to author- 
izes the Comptroller of the Currency to ap- 
point a receiver and close up the business 
of the bank. 

Now, in the very face and eyes ofthis ex- 
plicitly prohibitory law we are confronted 
with the fact that many of the national 
banks of this city, especially those: doing 
business ‘with brokers, have been in the 
daily habit of certifying checks cven, to 
large amounts, when at the time they held 
no deposits of the drawers equal to the sums 
specified in the checks, with the understand- 
ing that the accounts between the hanks 
and their customers should be made good 
before the close of banking hours for that 
day. For the time being the banks doing 
business in this way:lend their credit to 
their customers, enabling them to buy large 
amounts of stocks’upon the credit of the 
banks with comparatively a small amount 
of capital, and thus contributing te; swell 
the tide of speculation. There are a. few 
hours in each day in which, under the, op- 
erations of this system the banks virtually 
lend millions to their customers with no 
other security than their..business honor. 
The facts disclosed by the recent panic show 
that this has become a very common prac- 
tice with any of the national banks of this 


city. 

We hardly need to say that this practice 
is contrary to the very idea of a bank check, 
which always assumes to be drawn against 
an existing deposit. It is certainly very 
‘dangerous for the banks themselves, since 
it may involve them in heavy losses. It ig 
a clear and palpable violation of the law; 
which ought to subject them to the prompt 
infliction of its penalty. It is calculated to 
do harm to-the general community, by ‘fur- 
nishing the facility for wild and rampant 
speculation. If it be replied that brokers 
cannot do business on anything like their 
present scale without this accommodation, 
then so-be it) Let them do business om a 
smaller and.safer scale, and the general pub- 
lic will receive no harm by this reduction 
of their speculative operations. Banks are 
not organized for the special convenience 
of stock speculators, but rather to meet the 
wantsof the mercantile community. One 
of the great evils of the_day consists in the 
enormous extent to which the speculating 
Classes have absorbed the loaning powers of 
banks, to the serious ineonvenience of legit- 
imate trade. 

We call the attention of the Comptroller 
to the law in regard to. the certification of 
bank checks, and urge him to see to it that 
its penalty is executed upon those who vio- 
late it. One or two fitting examples would 
teach the banks to obey the law. 





GOLD PRODUCTION OF CALIFOR- 
NIA AND NEVADA. 


Srnce the year 1848, when gold was first 
discovered in California, that state has pro- 
duced an aggregate of $1,380,700,000 worth of 
the precious metal. In the year named the 
yield was $3,000,000; and in 1853, the year 
in which the greatest yield occurred,.the 
product was $68,000,000. Between 1663and 
1872 the average annual yield'was about 
$60,000,000, with no appreciable evidence of 
reduction. In Nevada, the two great mines 
known as the Belcher and the Crown Point, 

the Comstock lode, yieldéd up to 
Sopeeratay: ist of this. year pal $26, 900000 
in gold, with a clear profit tot Se free 
ers basher in more than $1 
1908 aod the Orowa Polat in 1860, asta 
last reread Maye 000 per ‘thines produced an 
ayerage of $81, day, 
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FOR LIFE INSURANCE. 
NO. 2.—FAMILY HISTORY: LONGEVITY. 








Ir is not important which of the three 
branches of inquiry into the applicant’s 
claim for insurance comes first. But we 
will follow the order already mentioned, and 
begin with an inquiry into his family his- 
tory, which is a very important element in 
the medical estimate of his life: There is 
some advantage in this beginning, because a 
nervous person, when brought under exam- 
ination, finds it easier to speak of others 
than to speak of himself, and the shrewd 
examiner, while listening to the applicant’s 
recital about his blood relatiyes_and’ ances- 
tors, can quietly s¢ai the man and note 
points for special inquiry in subsequent 
branches of the examination. 

First comes LONGEVITY. Statistics show 
»-that there is in certain familics.a, character- 
-istie longevity, while im others there is: an 
habitual falling short ofthe allotted average 
duration of life. To be born of healthy and 
strong parents is to have a good chance of 
longevity. Thé efietgy ofthe Constitution 
is the best buckler against the assault of 
disease. Hence, in the instructions of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, at New 
York, to its médical ‘exatniners, it is said: 
“Recommend for insurance only those whe 
Gite wndoubled eidénces. of loupe vity.s, And 
this advice may be accepted by the medical 
examiners of all life _insurance institu- 
tions. . 

On this point the usual omen are: (1.) 
What’ ages’ have “the” applicant's parents 
and grand-parenis attained? (2.) If dead, 
ab what ages and of what diseases did. they 
F die? (8.) Have either of his parets bt bave 
any of his brothersor sisters ever been in- 
sane, or had’ pulmonary, scrofulous, or any 
other constitutional diseases ? 

The fact that the’ appli¢dni’s “ancestors 
lived to an*'old age is favorable to him, es- 
pecially when their longevity cannot be ex- 
plained by the circumstances. in which their 
life was passed. And if, on the other hand, 
the various members of” his ‘family have 
been short lived, have died at a compara- 
tively early age, even if the diseases causing 
déath were not the fésult™f aby defiiite 
tendency tothose maladies in the family, 
this fact must be noted as unfavorable to 
the applicant. or inheritance has the same 
influence to shorten life as to lengthen tt. 

But the inyestigation for evidence of 
longevity might go beyond the questions we 
have named. Although certain diseases 
haye a direct tendency to appear in the off- 
. Spring of ‘those Whdé dre affécted with them, 
itis not always the special disease, but a 
special type of constitution, with the 
liabilities that it inyolyes,.which.is trans- 
mitted as an inheritance. Nor is this line of 
hereditary transmission always direct from 
parent to child.© It is sonietimes capricious, 
passing over the first generation to appear 
in one remote. Hence, we get cases of 
what is called “ avatism;” in which the dis- 
ease which fatally attacked.an..ancestor. rc- 
appears in a-grandchildyafter skipping ‘the 
intermediate parent. It will also pass over 
the collateral branchés of a ‘family, over 
the uncles and aunts of one generation, to 
appear in the children of healthier persons 
in a’ subsequent generation. ‘Therefore, the 
entire family history, near and remote, 
must be searched-if we would learn exactly 
what claim the applicant has to longevity. 
And the examiner may be sure that the de- 
tecfion’ 6f any~ heréditary, malady..in the 
family history, although remote, indicates 
that the applicant is more liable to be at- 
tacked by the same malady than are the 
bulk of those’ persons whose average dura- 
tion of life forms an essential element in 
life insurance calculations. 

But here it must be remembered that the in- 
fluence of this hereditary tendency to disease 
on the prospective duration of a life depends, 
first, on the danger to life which this particu- 
lar disease involves;.and, seeond, on the de- 
gree in which the inherited liability exceeds 
the risk that the applicant runs of acquiring 
‘to make an 
exact estimate on these points, and the result 


ugt bein conjecture rathep-fhan a fact; but 
~ has a value in deade pon the applie 
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THE MEDICAL ESTIMATE OF LIFE 
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DO RICH MEN INSURE THEIR 
LIVES? 


Tuts question is very frequently asked by 
the poor men and men of moderate means, 
who think life insurance is only intended for 
and entered into by poor men. Inorder to 
enable our readers to answer the question 
satisfactorily, as well-as to furnish an argu- 
ment in favor of life insurance, we present 
the following list of claims by death which 
have recently been paid: 






Sir Robert Clifton, of 63) 5Re essere $1,250,000 
John J. Roe, St. Louis..... ......... 200,000 
Joseph M. Dake, Ttetinkad.. bdo voaes 160,000 
Hon. W. W. Cornell, New laa 125,000 
Hon. Horace Greeley, New York.. 110,000 
Hon. Dean Richmond, New York... 106,000 
Col. H. T. Blow, 8t. Louis...... seseee 117,000 
J. W. Boston..........- - 110,000 
Hon. Wm. H. Seward, New York.... 100,000 


Besides these, we could give a column of 
losses, ranging from $25,000 to $100,000, 
that have been paid within the last few 
years. 





INSURANCE. 
THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE 6O., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 





EF. 8S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President. 


J. M. Sroanr, Secretary. 
W. H. C. Barriert, Actuary. 


GUARDIAN 


MUTUAL 





Life Insurance Co. 


251 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


Assets over $3,000,000. 





METROPOLITAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 

No. 108 Broadway, N. Y. 

$300,000. 

Insures Fire Risks. 


_K. M. C. GRAHAM, President. 
SAMUEL J. YOUNG Secretarv. 





Capital, 





TUL INDEPENDENT. 


[October 16, 1873, 








OFFICE OF THE. 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 2th, 1873. 


The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the 
Company; submit the Sollowing Statement af ite 
affairs on the Sist December, 1872. 


Propiams received on Megas Be Risks, from Ist 


st Dec.. 1872.......... 19 
Premiums on arsine not aaieel off ist Jan- agensar ate 
Ldocbcderdesibvcdescsadecehe canes 2,070,659 45 
unt of Marine Premiums.......... 40 
No Policies b have been Ch on "pon Life Risks, 
por soos Fire Risks disconnected with 
Premiums 1 marked off from Ist January, 1872. 
to Bist December, 1872........ces:ss+eseees "$5,776,518 70 
Losses‘paid during the same period....,..... $2,389,844 §* 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.. + -$1,055,707 wp 
The Company has the following Assets, viz. 
United States and State of New York stock, > at 
nk, and other Stocks............4. $8,443, 
Loans, secured ng, Become and otherwise..... 3,480,100 00 
Real Fstate and Bonds and Mortgages......-: 217,000 00 
Interest x. sundry notes coll claims due the 
Com: 2 Ni estimated at.,..........ssseeeee 
reas eves _ _— Receivable... pneeiginals 2,755,374 14 
Cash in seveese 265,098 81 
otal Aniount of Assets. .......s.csescesseesse $15,571,206 13 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb- 
ruary next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1869 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb- 
ruary next, from which date all interest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment and canceled. 

A dividend of Fifty per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
81st December, 1872, for which certificates will be ™ued 
on and after Tuesday, the First of April next. 





By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secreta:y. 
TRUSTEES. 
JOHN D. JONES. JAMES LOW. 
CHARLES DENNIS. B. J. HOWLAND. 
Ww. H. MOORE. BENJ. BABCOC 
HENKY ie OBT. B. sno 4 
LEWIS NHAM, 


HAR fs Rt RUSSELL, PREDERICE ICK C BURNHAM, 
HOLBROOK. Willis aS Stk :PHENSON. 


WARREN WESTON. 
ROYAL PHELPS. ike > GANDY. 
GAURE peo: ANI SEIDDE. DY. 
WILLIAM E. DODGE. WiLtiaM kK, BUNKER, 
DAVID LANE. AMUEL L. M 
JAMKS BRYCE JAMES G. DE FOREST. 


DANIELS. MILLER. ROBERT L. STUART. 
WM. STURGI ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
HENRY K. BOGERT CHAS. D, LEVERICH. 
JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jr, JOSIAH O. LOW. 

G. A. HAND. CHAS. H. MARSHALL. 
SOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 


J. D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-President. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 





INSURANCE CO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Capital - - = $f 000,000 00 

Surplus - - = °¢- 1,284,251 97 

Assets, Jan./st, ’73, $2,284,251 97 
Branch Offices: 


201-MONTAGUE STREET, BROOKLYN. 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D, 


DIRECTORS: 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 


H. H. LAMPORT Vice-Prest. 
JAM SFRASER 




















SAMUEL D. BABOOO 
BENJ. G@. ARNOLD, * HIRé M BARNEY, 
A. A. LOW, RENCE TURNORE, 
8B. CHITTENDEN, SHEPPARD GANDY. 
WM. H.. SWAN URL A. SAWYER, 
HENRY 0. BOWEN, CYRUS CURTISS. 

RELIUS B. HULL, WM. D. MORGAN, 
WILLIAM M. VAIL. ES LOW 

ORK LH ILLIAM BRY 
GEO, § STEPHENSON, CHARLES LAMSON 
D. H. ARNOLD, ELLINGTON CLAP 
M. M. RICHARDS, _ HENRY Ff. SPAULDIN.S, 

HORACE B. q JOHN PAINE, 
JAS, FREFLAND, ROB'T H. McCURD:, 
0, J, LOWREY, GEORGE MSL¥, 
JOHN D, MAIRS, JOHN H, EA “LE, 
LORING ANDREWS, HENRY KYRE 
CABLOS CUB: CHAKLES H. BOOTH, 

. T, COLEMAN, WM. H. HURLBUS, 
GEO. W. LANE EDWARD MA 


SHERMAN Se ARTWEL BRADISH JO RCO, 
ARTHUR W. BENSON, 8, M, BUCKINGHAM, 
E. W. CORLIES. 


CYRUS PEOK, Secretary: 
B. ©. TOWNSEND, Secretary Agency Devt. 
ABRAM M, KIRBY, Becretary Local Dept 
JOHN K, AKLEY, General Agent. 

CHAS. H. DUTCHER, peers 7 Brooklyn Dept. 


[ASSETS Se eS ore 











WAN HATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW ye 
Nos. 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 


HENRY STOKES President. 
0. ¥. President. | 


lL. HALSEY, Seoretary. 





‘SECURITY 


Life Insurance and Annuity Co, 


NOS. 31 AND 83 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


7 - $3,527,912 00 
1,565,058 00 


THEO. R. WETMORE, Vice-Pres't, 
REUBEN H. UNDERHILL, Counsel, 


INCOME Je °<°°3, + - 


ROBERT L. CASE, President. 
ISAAC H. ALLEN, Secretary. 








“ Libéral arrangements made with reliable agents” on application to the officers of the 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE C0; 
OF NEW YORK, 


Non. BR, RA & RG NASSAU St, 





CONTINENTAL BUILDING. 


Policies issued, - - 55,000, 
Assets - - - - = - $6,000.000. 


President, L. W. FROST. 
Vice-President, M. B. WYNKOOP. 
Secretary, J. P. ROGERS. 


Actuary, 8. C. CHANDLER, Jn 


KNICKERBOCKER LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


No. 239 Broadway. 


ASSETS for the Security of Policyholders, over - - = 


CHARLES STANTON, President. GEO, F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
E. W. BANCRORT, Vice-Prest. JOHN A. NICHOLS, 2d Vice-Prest. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


GHARLES STANTON... cnogecesscccssccceccccccecege ececconepersen 
[AMES P. WALLACE...... 














$8,000,000, ‘ 


tanton, Sheldon & Co, 
. Bresident Saareee ‘and Indemntt Qo. 
Mere 32 Cliffs 























tk iy, FS rie ne fe han 
SOLON F. OODRIDGE * Wes ...»Merchan +i Pine streot, N q <A 
» omuscecthavbe «- Western Trans e. '. 
JOHN B KITCHING.... a oo gt De can, She mani & & 09. 
1 oe erchant le 
ALEXANDER STUDWELL a hant, ruce stre tN. 
H Te cance canp ake tanas< lodesennne .M a | i Broadway, N 
E. W. BANCROFT Bb viata 5 Oe. it 
JESSE K. BELL. ........ Ys Ra itis nal ‘Bank New Orleans, La. 
CHARLES Bo OUD! ccpsokoce slocshtcscccoegs ttinacll WN rasupsenpfaseanee ee) ese. Merchant. 


shied Oouman 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES A SPECIALTY. NEW FEATURES. 


Knickerbocker Life Insurance Company is prepared to issue policies on app:>ved lives. able to the 
bere himself when he reaches a certain age, which is never to exceed 5° 0 or to his representatives oa his 


preceding fiscal year has exceeded 6 per cent 
the premium per Ay insured by it, into three distinct 
e margin led fc expert | and to meet possible death 


reach year of its poss! 
< cone by the company in 


pont me arooms of ban 93 Sxpemed : 2d, the advance normal eee of the ¢ 


“HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE, No. 135 Broadway, 
BRANCH Ghrine, pole nes 6th Avenue. 














CASH CABITAL, - ° o 8 $2,500,000 00 
ASSETS, July ist, ! 1873, = es es = © = = © © | $4,408,573 75 
LIABILITIES, - ©. A SSS ails 38 Peat nes™ $365,564 32 
BAT RACT OF 
Fortieth Semi-Annual Statement, showing of Assets of Cusare on the Ist ~ of _ 1873 : a4 
in Bank. oe ecenccsoecs covegor 
1 A ing first ii ine 0 
a criiee tnas n ASR aa 
United States Stocks po ey AD Jediecs + cecgcegeccccepepedbcheogcenne >see < 


state Bonds (market value)..... 
nterest due on ist. July, 1872.. 
Balance in hands of agents..... 
Billsreceivabie,. be 
‘ —— mi and other inisoeilan em = "8 oeeee ooo eeagttt* oe Petes seeeeate ster 
, ums sdue and oe rem 9 on in es issued at “this office eeeeeeetees steeds eeeseteee Seeteresresee 
Total....... eevee so "alee 95 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, -emenilan 


J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary 


United States Life Insurance oa 
Insure in the TRAVELR of Hartford, Ct 














Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway 
Cerner Warren Street, 


INCORPORATED 18), — 
CASH ASSETS NEARLY. 84,000,000. 


uae Sug aad 


wn gel d tyvied eehelian bees, d 
HIN , President, 
cxas.n anf ead wards ana 





_ UNIVERSAL LIFE oe co 
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Amount of NE 


Premiums and 
Interest receive 


Losses by Deat 
Dividends and 
Life Asaaises 
Commissions, | 
Advertising an 
Taxes, Office a 
Stamps, et 





cluded in Lie 
Amounts due f 
Interest accrue 


Excess of mar’ 


CASH A 


Amount of Ac: 
Amount of Rey 
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Balance of Re 
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DIVIS 


From the 
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October 16, 1878,] 
~~ Pwenty-eighth Annual Report 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: 


Nus. 8346 and 348 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY ist, 1873. 



































Amount of NET CASH ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1879 $18,689,747 86 


jums and annuities : Z ° it 
rattel received and sccrued ° é . se 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


by Death 4 87 
tdends and Return Premiums on Cancel Policies : 2,263,392 07 
Life Avnuities Matured, Endowments, comm urance = : 50,606. 56 
Commissions, Brokerages, and Agency Expenses 540,975 95 
Advertising and Physicians’ Fees - 111,681 ”a 
Taxes, Office and Law Expensony Salaries, Printing, Revenue, abares 10 





gyre ——-—— 4,680,811 65 
$21,574,842 76 
fast Company, in andonhand_ - 242,746 64 
fed in United So7 807 83}, cos oe Btate, and other stocks ae. me 
yal 40,51: 
bret New york City Bank Stocks “(market ‘value 
Scant. — 4,768'174 is 
Real Estate mee | 
d by real estate valued at $26,000 
om 00, rage ire iy eh over $11,000,000 00, and 
the te polices ed to the peasant as additional collateral 
pees olictes-(the reserve held by the e Company 7 gee a 
Ls rpebeies scouts $9: 51 986,244 08 


) 
d i-annual prem: due sul uent to Jan. 1, 
query and semi-an P a, ubseq wo, = 
Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and = 





lection (estim reserve on these prueies SAM, io 
cluded in Liabilities) - - - te 272,484 75 
Amounts due pes ssa 1, 1878 v. - - - -— apo - 
to Janu Se” arr a. Se Fie 3, 
Interest accrue’ nuary 21,574, 860.76 
ADD 
Excess of market value of securitiés Over cost - - = 92, 187 88 


CASH ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1873, $21,667,000 14 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Amount of Adjusted Losses due su’ ‘ 09 Jan. 1, 1878 ~ 81, 542 00 
Amount of oly — sive - 92,670 00 
Amount reserved fi Srnolsies insuring 

$17,621,758 21 palpating iwarane per cent. Carlisle ~— 

net premium) $1,000, 65 ‘non-partsipating {at 5 per cent. 

Carlisle net premium) - - 19,448,926 46 
— of hetges Fresiuie of 187, payable during the yer 181,496 76 


094,575 22 


DIVISIBLE SURPLUS, $1,642,424 92 


From the undivided surplus of $1,642,424 92 the Board of Trustees has declared a Re 
versionary a av on settlement of next annual premium, to participating 
policies, proportioned to their eee 2 ige Aaa ‘of such reversion 
may be used on settlement of premiums, if the policyholder so 
tae er me have been issued, insuring $27,096,278 61. 





0 TRUSTEES. 


: vee *. 


Se pet 20 South Stree’ 
A a & Publishers, 549 and 551 Broadway. 
COLLINS (onl ni & Brothers Stationers), 370 Broadway. 





& Edgar), 
D 3D Banks) 8 Bro Broad Street. 


CHAS L, ANTHO Anthony & Goods), 61 Leonard Street. 
SANFORD eee ‘ cat Ionia Diy Goode mone yf 71 Wall Street. 
EDWARD MARTIN (5 Martin & Son, Pork Packers, etc. ront Street. 
EDWIN HOYT (Hoyt, Sp & Oo., Dry Goods), 100 Franklin Street. 
H.B. CLAFLIN (H. B. Claflin & Co., Dry Goods), cor. Church and Worth Streets. 
. he SEYMOUR (J WJ. . F. Seymour & Co.), 78 Warren Street. 

PENELIUS R. BOGERT, M. D., 8 t. Mark’s Place. 

ILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President of the New York Life Insurance Co, 


MORRIS FRAN KLIN, 
President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-Pres’t & Actuary. 





THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D, ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D.,) Medical 
GEORGE WILKES, M.D., Examiners, 


CHARLES, WRIGHT, MD. Assis’t Medical Examines, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Agents Wanted. 


READ! READY! READ!!! 


EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL, 
BOTH 


RECREATIVE AND LUCRATIVE. 


Tr is an undoubted fact and as capable of 
demonstration as any mathematical problem 
that we give with Tae INDEPENDENT to 
New Subscribers more beautiful, merito- 
rious, and really valuable premiums than 


| @te-offered or given by any other weekly 


INCOME. > . "a 
oo 2 ee « <4 Ml 
4 et at 


' Wligious paper published. 

‘We + go further, and allege that no subscriber 
“to any other weekly religious journal published 
on this continent or in the world gels so much 
in real value for the money paid as does a New 
Subseriber to Ta INDEPENDENT. 

The age in which we live is a progressive 
one, especially in journalism; and, as far as 
we are concerned, we are determined to 
have not only the BEST, but the CHEAPEST 
paper published. : 


WHAT DOES A NEW SUBSCRIBER 
GET? 

For $3.25 he will receive THE IxpEPENp- 
ENT for one year, published in its present 
form, large quarto, 30 put together, pasted, 
and trimmed as to be most convenient for 
reading, binding, and preservation. In ad- 
dition to this, he will receive either one of 
the following premiums, and can select: 

1a, The two beautiful chromos, ‘‘ Good- 
Night Frolic” and ‘‘So Tired,” mounted on 
thick binder’s-board, sized and varnished, 
ready for framing (or on a canvas stretcher 
for 25 cents extra). These pictures were 
painted by the eminent artist, Mr. G. G. 
Fish, and are indeed exquisitely beautiful, 
being each 12x16 inches in size, and being 
printed in twenty different colors, from as 
mapy different stones, 

2d. Ritchie’s magnificent steel engraving 
of Abraham Lincoln’s ‘ First Reading of 
the Emancipation Proclamation,” copied 
and engraved from F. B. Carpenter’s great 
oil painting. The great value of this pre- 
mium may be seen from the fact that 
$8,000 was paid Mr. Carpenter on the pur- 
chase of the steel plate of this engraving. 
Some few copies were sold for from $10 to 
$20 each, but none can now be obtained 
except through subscription, as it is kept ex- 
clusively as a premium for this paper. Size 
26x36 inches. 

8d. Ritchie's equally valuable steel en- 
graving entitled ‘‘ Authors of the United 
States,” size 19x25 inches. This is one of 
the finest and most celebrated steel engrav- 
ings ever produced in this country, and con- 
tains good-sized likenesses of forty-four of 
the most distinguished authors of the United 
States. 

4th, Ritchie’s splendid steel engraving 


of ‘President Grant and Vice-President 


Wilson.” 

5th. The superb ésteel-engraving of “ Ed- 
win M. Stanton, late Secretary of War.” 

In addition to the above, we have in 
preparation and now far advanced toward 
completion 


OUR GREAT PREMIUM FOR 1874. 


It will be a large and splendid oil chromo, 
17x21 inches, designed and painted by the 
eminent artist, F. B. Carpenter. It is now 
being printed in THIRTY DIFFERENT COLORs, 
from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material, No EXTRA ‘EXPENSE 


WILL BE SPARED TO MAKE IT THE MOST VALU: 





ABLE PREMIUM OF THE YEAR, AND A REALLY 
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BEAUTIFUL SPECIMEN OF CHROMO-LITHO- 
GRAPHIC ART. 

A very large edition will be ready for de- 
livery at an early day, hoping thereby to 
prevent the unavoidable delays of the pres- 
ent year. 

WHAT WE WANT. 
We need hundreds, yes, thousands of thor- 
ough and efficient Agents, to whom we can 
give exclusive and uncanvassed territory; 
and we can offer them such advantages and 
inducements as will not only render the 
canvassing a pleasant recreation, but very 
profitable. We cannot offer every subscrib- 
er through our Agents a $5 gold piece for 
$8.25 in currency; but, being the owners ef 
valuable plates and copyrights, we can give 
them a premium of $10 in value, and one 


they cannot obtain elsewhere. With the 
valuable premiums we now have and the 


one forthcoming, it will be an easy task to 
get a host of subscribers, and, consequently, 
we offer advantages to an Agent that no 
other paper can give him. Will our readers 
and contributors send us the names of any 
persons who are engaged in canvassing, or 
any who would be likely to engage in the 
work. Let all who desire an agency anda 
choice of territory send at once for our 
circulars and terms. 
H. C. BOWEN, Publisher, 
3 Park Place, New ta City. 
Box 2787. 


Ghe IJndepentent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 








Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 
The present registration system is virtually-an abso- 
lute protection against losses by mall, and all Post- 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 


BY MAIL, $3.00 for 52 Numbers, in advance. 





# 1.75 26 “ 

> 1.00 “ 13 = “ 

- 3.50 “ 52 : after 3 mos. 
= 4.00 “ 52 after 6 mos. 


If delivered in New York, 20 ce ts per year ad- 
ditional. 

Single copies 10 cents. 

PAPERS are forwarded until a explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance, 
and until payment of all arearages is made as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the first payment in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper; but when a postage- 
stamp is received the receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet siree», 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 


HENRY’ C. BOWEN, 
Editor, Publisher, and Proprietor, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1.—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue tosend it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION. 
Ordinary Advertisements. |Last Page & Business Notices 


’ {times (one month)....70c.| 4 times (one month)... .85¢. 
13 “= (threemonths).66c.'13 “ (three months).80c. 


B* @ix “ 00.28 “(ix “  +).t5es 


6&3 “ (twelve “ »).500.'52.“ (twelve “  ).65c. 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


4 times (one month)..... 
13 times (three months) 
6 “ (six bed 
§ * (twelve “  ) 
PUBLISHER’S NOTICES...... ONE DOLLAR PER ‘aie 
LINE, EACH TIME. 
FINANCIAL NOTICES, Two DOLLARS PER AGATE LEVE, 





GES AND DEATHS, not Py a four linea, 
Swonty-fve cents a | - 


advertising must be =e in advance 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR, 
No. $ Park Place, New York 
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BECKWITH PORTABLE FAMILY 


SEWING MACHINE. | 
PRICE, $20. On Thirty Days’ Trial. 


$20 Refunded in 30 Days on Return of Machine, if Desirea, 
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This Cut represents the Exact Size of the Machine. Its Weight is only Seven Pounds, 


THE GREAT SUCCESS OF THE AGE. 


For Full Particulars send for Illustrated Circular and Samples of Work, or call and see the Machine in Operation at 


BECKWITH SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


No. S62 BROADWAY, NEW YORE: 


(NEAR SEVENTEENTH STREET), 
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Our magnificent Steel En- 
graving by Ritchie--one of 
the largest and most perfect 
specimens of art 4 ver executed 
in America--entitled “ The 
First Reading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation by 
Abraham Lincoln,” is becom- 
ing more and more valuable 
as oak after another of the 
persons there represented are 
removed by death. Thiswon- 
derful picture has a “ MOS1 
ATRIKING AND PERFEC1 
‘i LIKENESS % of President 


ae: 
~ Thncoln and his whole Cabi- 
a 








" nttesvte., Chase, Seward, 
Stanton, Bates, Smith, Blai~- 
and Wells. Thetast two only 
are liwing. We have given 
away as premiums for new 
subscribers over 12,000 of 

; tiese engravings and the de- 

‘mand seems now to be stead- 

1 increasing. 

Hf our subscribers and 

‘friends want this splendid 

worls. of art--and who does 

‘not?-6 them BACH AND 

“EVERY ONE send us the 

name of one new subscriber 
and $3.25 » when it will be sent 
immediately by mail, free 

Of postage. Before we pur- 

| chased the steel plate this en- 

graving was, as tt now is, 
richly worth $30. Perfect 
satisfaction is positively 

Juaranteed, or the money in 

every case will be refunded. 

i Friends of THE INDE- 
PENDENT, one and all, let 


wWwhearfromyouf «<— j 





TUK INDEPENDENT. 
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| PREMIUMS, 





PROCLAMATION 
TO EVERYBODY! 


A MAGNIFICENT PRESENT 
For 18738. 


Ir is a well-known fact that there are many 
things that cannot be done in a day, though, 
as the world grows older, the new and vari- 
ous combinations in the arts and sciences 
render short and easy some processes that 
have been slow and difficult. A few years 
ago an oil painting was so much of a rarity, 
by reason of the positive limitation of the 
supply, that only the very wealthy could 
afford to possess one. To-day the windows 
of our fancy stores are lined with pictures 
so nearly like oil paintings as to be hardly 
told from them, and at a cost which brings 
them within the reach of all. The fine 
chromo of to-day, for all practical purposes, 
is as good asa painting in oil; indeed, it 7s 
an oil painting, only the painting is quickly 
done, by a peculiar Rind of printing process, 
instead of by the hand of the artist. Nearly 
a year ago we began to think of adding to 
our already long -and valuable list of premi- 
ums some chromo that should be so really 
good as to be wanted by every one by whom 
it should be seen. As we looked about us, 
our ideas expanded, and at last a pair of 
pictures were shown us so true to Nature 
and so really meritorious that we at once 
decided them to be just what we wanted. 

These pictures were painted by the emi- 
nent artist, Mr. G. G. Fish, and are, indeed, 
exquisitely beautiful. One of them is called 
‘*g Good-Night Frolic,” and represents a 
young girl frolicking with her kitten upon 
the bed. Thelittle blue-eyed fairy is dangling 
one of her many beautiful blonde curls over 
the kitten, which is lying on its back, trying 
to catch the curl with its paws. It is, indeed, 
a perfect gem, that one cannot help falling 
in love with at first sight. The other picture 
is that of a young girl, who has completely 
exhausted herself with play, and is now re- 
clining on a sofa, ‘‘So Tired,” and yet so 
beautiful, that all who have seen it are en- 
thusiastic in their admiration over it and 
pronounce it positively splendid. These two 
pictures we have had chromoed, at great ex- 
pense, by one of the best chromo-lithographic 
artists in the country, and are now having 
an immense edition printed, to supply the 
demand which we expect will be made. 
They are each 12 by 16 inches in size, and 
are being printed in twenty different colors, 
from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material; and altogether making 
two of the best and most beautiful chromos 
that have ever been published, and such as 
would readily sell at the picture stores for 
$10 each. 

Now, therefore, we will send both of the 
above-described valuable chromos, postage- 
paid (unmounted), as a premium for every 
new yearly subscriber sent to THe INDE- 
PENDENT with $8; or we will send the 
ebromos, postage-paid, mounted on thick 
binders’-board, sized and varnished, ready 
for framing, for 25 cents extra—viz., $3.25 
in all; or, mounted on a canvas stretcher, 
precisely like an oil painting, for 50 cents 
extra—viz., $3.50 in all. : 

Any old subscriber can obtain these chro- 
mos by renewing his subscription for two 
years in advance at the present rates ($3)— 
that is, for $6; or can get them mounted for 
$6.25, or on stretchers for $6.50, 

We want first-class reliable agents, male and 
female, in every town, village, and city in the 
whole country to canvass for these pictures. We 
are offering EXTRA tnducements to good agents, 
and advise all such to send for our descriptive 
circulars before engaging in any other business. 


Address 
Henry C. Bowen, Publisher, 
No. 8 Park Place, New York City, 








List of Premiums. 
STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


TCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
- GRAVING OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 


“First Reading of the 
Emancipation Pro- 


clamation.” - 

Copied and Engraved from F. B. CARPEN- 
TER’S great oil painting. Size 26 by 36. 
WE have purchased the steel plate of this 

engraving from. Mr. Carpenter, at a cost of 

$8,000, with the exclusive right to publish 
and use the same as we may see fit, and 
until further notice will present a copy of 
the splendid eoprering aforesaid to every 
person who shall send us the name of onE 
new subscriber and THREE dollars and twen- 
ty-five cents, or who will renew his subscrip- 
on for two years and send us six dollars, 

We absoluely guarantee perfect satisfaction 
in every case and to.all 

will positively be refunded, . 


parties, or the money 
L 








RITCHIE’S. MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING ENTITLED 


Authors of the United 


States. 
Size 19 by 85 Inches. 

One of the Finest and Most Celebrated 
Steel Engravings ever produced in the ecun- 
ty, now given away for one new subscriber 
an 


This is believed to be the most. valuable 
premium ever offered for one new subscriber. 

The following distinguished “ Authors of 
the United States” appear with good-sized 
liknesses in this engraving—viz. : 


IRVING. BANCROFT. 

BRYANT, PARKE GODWIN, 

COOPER. MOTLEY, 

LONGFELLOW. BEECHER, 

MISS SEDG WICK, CURTIS. 

MRS: SIGOURNEY, EMERSON, 

MRS, SOUTH WORTH. R. H. DANA. 

MITCHELL, MARGARET FULLER 

WILLIS, OSSOLL 

HOLMES. CHANNING. 

KENNEDY. MRS. STOWE. 

MRS. MOWATT RITCHIE, MRS. KIRKLAND, 

AJICE CARY. WHITTIER, 

PRENTICE. LOWELL, 

G@. W. KENDALL. KER. 

MOR RIS, BAYARD TAYLOR. 

TUCKERMAN, , STODDARD, 

HAWTHORNE, MRS. AMELIA WELFY, 
GALLAGHER. 

P. PENDLETON COOKE, COZZENS. 

HOFFMAN. HALLECK, 

PRESOOTT, 


Remember! One New Name sent with 
$3.00 will get this Engraving, and also Taz 
INDEPENDENT for one year. 


Engravings of Grant 


and Wilson. 


WE have decided to reward every person 
who sends us one new name, with the money 
—viz., 3.00—with a copy of each of Ritchie's 
Splendid Steel Engravings of President GRANT 
and Vice-President Henry Wm:son. 

These engravings we warrant to be the 
best likenesses of President Grant and Vice- 
President Henry Wuison to be found in 
the country. 

We aska Layer response to this eztra- 
ordinary offer, and appeal to our friends, one 
and all, to make the trifling effort necessary 
to obtain these two elegant stecl engravings. 

With such a popular present, which we 
offer to everybody, itis hard to believe that 
anybody will refuse to work for it. 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING OF 
Edwin M. Stanton, 


Lats SECRETARY OF WAR. 

WE have purchased the new plate of this 
engraving, and will give one copy, printed 
on fine pasteboard, to every subscriber who 
will send us the name of a new yearly sub- 
scriber, with the money—viz., $3.00. The 
engraving will be sent, postage paid, to any 
post-office in the United States. 


WORCESTER’S 


Unabridged Pictorial 
Quarto Dictionary. 


WE will present this magnificent una- 
bridged pictorial dictionary—price $10—to 
any person who will send us the names of 
six new subscribers, with the money ($18), 
or to any person not in arrears who will 
renew his subscription for six years and 
pay us $18. This splendid volume, of 
eighteen hundred and fifty pages, is becom- 
ing more and more popular wherever the 
English language is spoken, and by thousands 
it ig pronounced vastly superior to any other 
dictionary in the world, Jt is worth a whole 
library of ordinary trash, called books, and 
should be owned and placed on the cegter- 
table, for daily consultation and study in 
every family. Our favorable contract with 
the publishers enables us to offer it for the 
trifling effort of obtaining six new sub- 
scribers. Reader, if you are destitute of 
this volume, go to work and secure it, 








“Pure Diamonds,” 


“Pore Dramonps” is a new and elegant- 
ly printed volume of Sunday-school and 
Family Music, containing nearly 200 pages 
and tunes by the ablest of American music- 
al contributors. We have made arrange- 
ments by which we are able to offer one 
copy of this new Sunday-schoo] Music 'Book 
to any person who will send us the name of 
one new subscriber to THe INDEPENDENT, 
with the money, $3.00. To any Sunday- 
school sending a club of 25 new subscribers 
to THE INDEPENDENT, at $3.00 each, we wil 
present 50 copies of “ Pure Diamonds,” 
and for 50 new subscriptions, at $3.00 each, 
we will present 100 copies, % 


“Providence Wringer.”’. 


WE have made arrangements with 1 
manufacturers of the “Providence Wringer,” 
by which we offer the ‘‘Cog-Wheel Ma- 
chine’ (cash price $8) to any person who 
will send we tha names of three new sub- 
scribers, with the money, $9; or who will 
renew their own subscripiion for four years 
in advanceand pay us $12. The ‘‘Wringer” 
will be delivered at our office or sen¢ by ex- 
press, as may directed, See Advertisement, oe 
another page, _ Address 

HENRY C, BOWEN, 
Publisher of ‘‘ Toe INDEPENDENT,” 
P.-O. Box 2787, New York. 





Magazines. 


We will send for one year Tae INDE 
PENDENT, price $3.00, and either one of the 
following magazines— Atlantic Monthly, Har- 
pers Monthly, The Galaxy, Lippincott s Maga- 
zene—to any person (not already a subscriber 
to those magazines) who will send us $6; or 
we will send either of the above magazines 
one year asa premjum to any person, not 
now a subscriber to them, who will send us 
the names of three new subscribers to THE 
INDEPENDENT, with the money—viz., $9.00. 

We will send THe INDEPENDENT one 
year, price $3, and the Sunday Magazine 
one year, price $2.75, to any person (not al- 
ready a subscriber to the Sunday Magazine) 
who will send us $5.50; or we will send the 
above magazine one year asa premiam to 
any person, not now a subscriber to it, who 
will send us the names of three new sub- 
scribers to THe INDEPENDENT, with the 
money—viz., $9.00, 


We will send Taz INDEPENDENT one yeat 
—price $3.00—and the National Sunday- 
school Teacher (monthly) for one year—price 
$1.50—to any person (not already a sub- 
scriber to the National Sunday-school Teacher) 
who will send us $3.50; or we will send the 
National Sunday-school Teacher one year as a 
present to any mew subscriber for that peri- 
odical who will send us the name of one 
new subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT, with 
the money—viz., $3.00. 


We will send Taz INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and the Herald of Health for 
one year—price $2.00—to any person (not 
already a subscriber to the Herald of Health) 
who will send us $4.50; or we will send the 
Herald of Health one year as a present to avy 
person who will send us the names of two 
new subscribers to Tne INDEPENDENT, with 
the money—viz., $6.00. 


We will send Tue INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and Our Young Folks one year 
—price $2,00 to any person who will send us 
$4.50; or we will send Our Young Folks one 
year to any person who will send us the 
names of two new subscribers to TuE InpzE- 
PENDEST, with the money—viz., $6.00. 





Newspapers. 


We will send for ons year Tur InDEPEND- 
ENT, price $3.00, and vither of the follow- 
ing $4.00 weekly newspapers—Harper’s 

eekly, Harper’s Bazar—to any person (not 
already a subscriber to those newspapers 
who will send us $6.00; or we will sen 
either of the above papers one year asa 
premium to any person, not now a sub- 
scriber to them, who will send us the names 
of three new subscribers to Ta= INDEPNDE- 
ENT, With the money—viz., $9.00. 


We will send Tae INDEPENDENT one year 
oe $3.00—axd . Youth's Companion for 
| one year (price $1.50) to any person (not 
already a subscriber to Youth's Companion 
who will send us $3.75; or we will sen 
Youth's Companion one year as a present to 
any new subscriber for that periodical wha 
will send us the name of one new subscriber 
to THe INDEPENDENT, with the money— 
viz., $3.00, 


re 
Carpenter’s Book, 
SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
WITH ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

We will send Toe INDEPENDENT one 
year—price $3—and “Six Months at the 
‘White House”—price $1.50—postage paid, to 
any person who will send us $3.50; or we 
will send ‘‘ Six Months at the White House” 
as a present to any person who will send us 
the name of one new subsoriber to Ta In. 
DEPENDENT, With the money—viz., $3.00, 











Grover & Baker Sew- 
Machine. 


GrRovER & BAKER’s world-renowned No, 
23 Family Sewing Machine sells for $53 
cash, We will present such q machine to 
any person who will send us the names 
of NINETEEN new subscribers (see terms 
on 15th page), which, at our usual rates 
$3.00 each, is $57—little more than the cash 
pre of the machine, thus giving THE InpDE- 
PENDENT almost for not ing. 

Persons intending to e advantage of 
this offer,and sending the subscribers’ names 
as they obtain them, will please state in each 
instance that they are sent on this account. 

All subscriptions sent under this offer must 
begin with the number of the paper NEXT 
AFTER THE RECEIPT OF THE MONEY, 

Remittances must be made by post-office 
money-order, bank-check, or express (paid). 

Send full directions how to ship machines, 


The Bickford Family 
Knitting Machine 
will be given to any one who sends us the 
names of eight new yearly subscribers, with 
the money, $24. The lowest retail price of 
this machine is $80, which makes it 25 per 
cent. cheaper for any one to buy a single 
machine of us than from any other source, 
and at the same time do goed by adding ta 
the circulation of Tae JNDEPENDENT, This 
m=chine is ing in popularity every day 
and i¢ fast oming a neceseity in everp 
family, Send to us for a circular, describ 
ing its wonderful economy and capaciy, 
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NEW FIELDS OF TRAVEL AND 
AGRICULTURAL SCENERY. 


No. XII. 
WESTWARD TO UTAH. 


BY HENRY T. WILLIAMS. 











SCENERY OF THE PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


At Cheyenne we are fairly upon the line of 
the great Transcontinental Pacific Railroad. Its 
long trains are to be our home for many coming 
days. We had telegraphed two days before to 
Omaha for a special Pullman car, and promptly 
to time it arrives, and we take possession, with 
our big family of 35 persons, We are delighted 
with its elegant furniture, easy lounges, stools, 
chairs, curtains, while right in the midst isa 
parlor organ of melodious voice. Our ladies 
soon make the halls and recesses of this our 
palace home ring with the soft eolian whispers 
which rise and swell in beautiful harmony. 
“America,” ““My Country, ’tis of Thee,’’ as sung 
by the entire company, not less surprises the 
listening crowds upon the platform than adds to- 
the enjoyment of our happy fathily. Our Pull. 
man car was our home for nearly aweek. Rid- 
ing in these great, uplifted plains, we sleep in it- 
as finely as at home. The slow, steady motion 
of the cars (net over eighteen miles per hour) 
disturbs us little or not at all. In the day time 
songs, games, letter-writing, and reading are 
the ways we pass ourtime. And our transcon- 
tinental trip proves a ‘“‘thing of delight,” as 
well as a novelty in pleasure travel. 

After leaving Cheyenne, we move westward, 
and begin to ascend the Rocky Mountains. No 
great abrupt elevation seems to be near us; for, 
though we.are upon an open, smoothly rolling 
country, yet ithas avery rapid ascent. Two 
locomotives puff away as they draw our long 
train of ten cars up the grade of 100 feet to the 
mile. In five miles we rise 574 feet and in 
thirty-three miles we ascend 2,242 feet. To 
the right we overlook Granite Canyon, an im- 
mense amphitheater or depressed basin, with. 
steep rocky walls; then we pass among rocks. 
aud cuts drilled through the granite; and at 
last reach Sherman, the highest railroad eleva- 
tionin America. The wind whistles a little as: 


we get out and stand upon the ground, and | 


our overcoats are warmly appreciated. We 
feel that we are at a majestic elevation; we can: 
look in all directions and realize that nothing 
is above us. Yet the effect of the altitude is. 
somewhat lost bythe smoothness of the sur- 
face of the country and the gradual approach. 

Southward are the Colorado Mountains, and 
in a clear day Pike’s Peak is easily discernible, 
fully 200 miles off. The air is cool and exhila- 
rating ; the sensation is quickening and toning. 
Then we begin to descend. Steam is let off, 
and the train thunders down the next 50 
miles without any force save its own weight. 
and momevtum. 

Dale Creek Bridge, which we cross in our 
rapid flight, is one of the wonders of railroad 
building, the largest on the road. 156 feet 
high and 650 feet long, it spans a little canyon 
which seems only half this measurement. With- 
out a forest or grove of timber near, it illus- 
trates the expensiveness of construction. Upon 
the entire line of the Union Pacific Railroad 
there is notasingle collection of trees which 
would construct 50 feet of bridge. All its ties 
and woddwork had to be brought from immense 
distances, at great expense. This bridge is 
about 550 miles from either end of the road 
and its cost was about $170,000. Passing this, we: 
descend the hills of the Red Butte Country, 
and arrive at the pretty little village of Laramie. 
Three years ago, when I first visited it, it was a 
perfect hell of gamblers and faro roughs. Since 
then the ladies have “cleared the deck” of 
such rubbish, added by their taste and enter- 
prise to the good looks of the locality by erect- 
ing neat and tasteful cottages, and four or five 
new churches, .of very pleasing exterior, lift 
their spires. To-day Laramie is by far the 
neatest and prettiest town on the entire length 
of the railroad. The activity of its business 
depends upon the railroad and the vast sums of 
money invested in cattle. This is also one of 
the division termini of the railroad, and con- 
siderable money is distributed monthly for 
labor. It has become also quite a faverite 
stopping point for visitors who stay a day or so 
before proceeding onward. 

The great Laramie Plains have attained a na- 
tional reputation for their value in stock-graz- 
ing. They are of great extent, being no less 
than 26 miles wide and 60 long, uniformly 
level and with gentle inclination eastward, and 
covered with the short, nutritious Buffalo or 
Prairie Grass. Cattle have fed on these plains for 
the past five years the entire year through, 
without a particle of shelter. The atmosphere 
is of wonderful capacity. It seems to be of re- 
markable dryness, and in winter the snow which 
falls rarely remains on the ground over two or 
three hours. Being dry, it is easily blown off 
by the wind, and in the severest storm the 





snow has never remained over two days. This 
even does not prevent the cattle from grazing, 
for by pawing with their hoofs the. snow .is 
brushed off the grass, and they still continue 
to graze upon it with apparently little interrup- 
tion or inconvenience. The grass is peculiar, 
also, being mostly the Buffalo Grass—very 
short, thick, bunchy, and cures itself as soon 
as it stops growing. It is, therefore, cured hay, 
very nutritious, and remains in perfect preserva- 
tion through every winter. An Eastern stock- 
raiser would say that exposure like this would 
kill any kind of stock; they would freeze up and 
perish. Yet the facts are so positive in support 
of the possibility of winter grazing that I can- 
not disbelieve them. 

The average loss among over 35,000 head 
grazing in this vicinity is about 2 per eent. per 
year and the greatest loss has never exeeeded 
5 percent. There is, however, an occasional 
danger in sudden wind storms. Then the cattle 
get separated, and in their search for small 
valleys, or ravines among the rocks and can- 
yons at the sides of the valleys, they may be lost 
to the sight of the drovers, thus giving great 
difficulty in hunting them up. Such a case oc- 
curred this last season, where 2,000 head had 
wandered away and bad not yet been found, 
after six months’ search. But usually there is 
a sufficient number of drovers to centrol the 
herds. One man is allotted to 250 or 500 head, 
who keeps them in good, well-sheltered feed- 
ing grounds; and rarely is there any loss from 
wanderings, 

These plains average an elevation of 7,000 
feet; and the climate, most lovely in summer, 
isin winter dry and exhilarating. And from 
my own observation I know these winter-fed 
cattle produce the very finest beef, and live 
through every winter gaining steadily, rather 
than losing. 

Beyond Laramie we have a fine ride before 
sunset along the westward portion of these 
plains, past Medicine Bow Mountain, Lake 
Como, and then through many cuts and fills, 
until darkness closes the view. 

Although we have come 150 miles westward 
of the summit of the Rocky Mountains at Sher- 
man, and are now about 1,500 feet less eleva- 
tion, yet the streams all flow eastward. It 
affords the singular paradox of going down-hill 
while the rivers are flowing back the way we 
came. Their course, however, is a little north- 
ward, going round the mountains. 

During the night we pass the Divide of the 
continent, whence the streams flow east and 
west. The country is mainly unprepossessing 
in appearance, covered with vast acres of sage 
brush and a multitude of hills, valleys, and 
rocks, bare and wind-swept, forsaken alike by 
man and heast. 

The next morning we awake at the pretty 
station of 

GREEN RIVER. 


A noble old rock rises back of the little town, 
while the river flowing past gives just a little 
tinge of greenness and opens a verdurous val- 
ley, to enliven the white, dreary plains on either 
side. Looking away southward, down the riv- 
er, we behold‘a beautiful vista. The hills rise, 
forming a canyon of beautiful appearance. 
Here it was that Major Powell embarked with 
his canoes in his famous sail down the Colora- 
do Canyon. The Green River is the only avail- 
able entrance to the Colorado. Although its 
banks here are plain and uninviting, yet, as it 
flows onward, the rocks rise, until at last they 
assume colossal proportions—1,200 to 2,000 feet 
perpendicular. Our ride now brings us toward 
some of the most interesting sights of the trip. 


ECHO CANYON, 


which we soon approach, after taking dinner at 
Evanston, to my mind, is a perfect curiosity. I 
shall never forget the feelings of mingled won- 
der and awe, putting the seal of silence on my 
lips, as I looked in admiration from the last car 
platform, while we thundered down under the 
face of these enormous cliffs. 

After an approach across numerous bridges 
and through costly tunnels and rock-cuts, we 
descend immediately into a little valley, perhaps 
500 feet wide, which for several miles is lined on 
the northern side with a succession of huge 
rocks, towering up 500, 700, and 1,000 feet high 
Their color, mostly of red sandstone, and their 
bold outlines, standing out with abruptness, will 
be a memorable vision to me. I felt that I was 
passing through some of the mighty handi- 
work of the Almighty. There was a feeling of 
majesty and sublimity I could not divert even 
with the mere matter-of-fact absurdities. Their 
surface is constantly varied, but sides always 
perpendicular. As each new rock Titan ‘came 
in View, its size was so much more impressive 
than the previous ones that we wondered when 
the big one—the ‘‘whopper’’—would appear, 
We were not disappointed, for when the old 
Steamboat Rocks—the stern of the ‘Great 
Eastern”—came into view, we had to look 
up at an angle of 80 degrees to get a view of its 
top. Such a single colossal rock never met our 
eyes before, and if that old Greek philosopher 
who said he could balance the whole world 
with a bar and a proper fulcrum would try his 





hand at this, I would not bet a goose ori his, 


success to stir it. For seven miles our course 


is lined -with mammoth roeks and curious 


scenery of this description. Our train looks 


like a string of baby carriages compared with’ 


them; yet as we thunder along the roar of the 
train and shrieks of the whistle echo and 
re-echo, as if we were passing the portals of 
Pandemonium. The departure from this can- 


yon is very sudden, and marked with a rock of 


singular prominence. 

Hanging Rock projects boldly from the last 
span of this rocky gallery, and, like a detached 
bowlder, hangs over the track, which here 
makes a very short curve immediately under 
its projecting edge. Whether the story be 
true or not that Brigham Young once preached 
from its summit (about sixty feet high) to an 
audience of his followers, yet I could imagine 
it would be a grand pulpit for some one. And 
others have thought so. Hence now its per- 
manent name, Pulpit Rock. 


WEBER CANYON. 


If Echo Canyon overcame the observer with 
its crags of enormous proportions, this Weber 
Canyon would please him and all others with 
its wild, weird scenery and oft-times bits of 
picturesque beauty. 

The discoverer of Weber Canyon must have 
studied the dictionary or something worse to 
concoct names of most diabolical nature to 
give to the localities of most striking interest. 
His Majesty the Devil is particularly remem- 
bered, and we might easily be led to suppose 
this was once his favorite playground, for some 
points defy comprehensive description. None 
but a devil could tell just how they look. At 
the opening of this canyon stands a large, lonely 
tree, about forty feet spread of branches and 
seventy feet high. It happens to grow on the 
identical last foot of soil which marks the com- 
pletion of the 1,000th mile of the Pacific Rail- 
road. Besides the name it bears of being the 
Thousand Mile Tree, it also is noble in appear- 
ance and the largest tree along the railroad. Just 
beyond this isalong double ridge of serrated 
rocks, rising up the steep mountain sides and 
probably 1,000 feet long. Between these ridges, 
which rise perpendicularly from the earth, is a 
long, narrow, open groove Of passage, about 
20 feet wide, running to the verytop. This 
is denominated The Devil's Slide. None but a 
devil could slide through it, if sliding is to be 
indulged in. If any one else was to try it, I 
would not issue insurance on either head, panta- 
loons, or boots. The sides or ridges are from 
50 to 200 feet perpendicular elevation, and the 
rugged character of the formation of the earth 
indicates a mighty upheaval, originally, when 
the “trouble began.” The rocks which we 
saw in this valley are piled up in strata of curi- 
ous directions. One strata is erect, another 
just beyond leans at an angle of 45 degrees, and 
still a third is horizontal. Probably when these 
occurred “ things got alittle mixed.’’ The whole 
valley seemed to me greatly mixed ; and when we 
at last approached Devil’s Gate, a huge, circuit- 
ous fissure in the wild, rugged rocks, where the 
stream has forced its way through the almost 
closed rocky cliff, it seemed to me well named, 
for imagination might easily supply a devil 
guarding this gate and successfully preventing 
@ passage. 

This railroad crosses a bridge immediately at 
the mouth of this curious recess; and we can 
look up for 600 feet, the eye meeting nothing 
but a precipice, and not a gleam of light or 
curve to break the solid front. 

It seems like one of those mighty efforts of 
Nature, when, as with onc convulsive shudder, 
she tore this asunder, leaving just room for 
the passage of the river. 

It is one of the wildest scenes on the Pacific 
Railroad, and as figured in photographs is really 
an admirable scene. Following down the 
Weber River, crossing and recrossing many 
times, the mountains still accompanying us, 
for six or ten miles further, the grass at last 
grows greener, aud we emerge into ao little 
smiling valley, which at last broadens, until 
Utah and the Great Basin of the Salt Lake rise 
before us. We now see many cultivated and 
irrigated farms, low huts and farm-houses, and 
many excellent grain fields. Weare once more 
in sight of civilization (?) and on the tbreshold 
of Mormon homes. 

A HINT TO TRAVELERS. 

I cannot leave this railroad topic without a 
remark about ease of travel. I never traveled 
on any railroad with more perfect. enjoyment 
and regular comforts than on the Pacific Rail- 
road. I always had good meals, and often 
found the finest meals where there was the 
greatest natural difficulties in procuring them. 
There isa stretch of road for 700 miles where 
nothing is grown. I remember one model din- 
ing place at Evanston, kept in most perfect or- 
der, with Chinese waiters, where there was not 
oniy most delicious food, but the promptest at- 
tendance. My opinion of Chinese bas risen a 
peg above zero since I saw their nimble activ- 
ity at Evanston. Splendid meals were provided 
for us also at Cheyenne, Laramie, Ogden, and 


Green River. And at each of these places, ex- 



















tept Ogden, all provisions, vegetabia .. 
othet fodd had to be brought a tong dia 
for notie are raised in the neighborhood, 

. With such expensive difficulties the 
may well wonder a the manner in which 
comfortable meals dre provided three Prin 
day along the line, The railroad tao: 
splendidly laid and well graded. I gj Dot 
know its superior in the West. The. trains arg 
almost always promptand one can ride Withey, 
ceeding smoothness. There is no dust o 
smoke, and the entire two days Occupied jy 
riding the 1,000 miles is as agreeably spent as in 
the saloon of a handsome steamboat, I do not 
think there is a thing wanting to make ey 
pleasure traveler feel at home and Perfectly 
delighted with the novel curiosities of mou, 
tain, plain, and canyon scenery. 

OGDEN, UTAH TERRITORY. 








THE CONDITION OF AMERICay 
CROPS. 


By the latest detailed reports of the United 
States Department of Agriculture ¢ 
condition of the grain crops it Appears that 
0 





WHEAT 
the average condition is 9 per cent. This 
flattering, as an average of 100 per cent, for the 
whole country is very rarely obtained. Thy 
yield per acre is about the same as last year, by 
the area under cultivation is much larger, 
COTTON. 

The cotton crop, from latest and best repo 
will be much larger than last year, and estimaty 
place this increase not far from six to seven 
hundred thousand bales. At least four mj. 
lions of bales will be marketed. This will req 
ize not far from $300,000,000, and will all te 
distributed in the South, thus placing that se. 
tion of the country once more in a prosper 


ous condition. 
CORN. 


The yield of corn is lower than last yeur, 
about 4 per cent., making a reduction of mor 
than one million acres, mostly in Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, and Iowa. The decline in Illinois 
alone is two-thirds of a million. The total « 
timate of the corn crop this year is 177,000, 
bushels. An approximate estimate of the aur. 
plus to be pat upon the market for exporiis 
about 85,000,000 bushels. The value of the 
whole crop will be not far from $150,000,000 to 
the whole country. Some estimates are s 
high as $200,000,000; but we do not believe 
they will be realized. The following, thea, is 
the value to the American farmer of his surpius 
agricultural products of 1873: . ' 





CUNOUNE DEO. «ss sccsisssectcccsceess $300,000,000 
Corn, whole crop... «+~ 150,000,000 
Wheat crop....... «++ 100,900,00 

OR icccaciseses cosdecgansenet $550,000,000 


Surely these are enormous figures. 
Although Russia has been in the past two 
years the rival of America in the production of 
grain, yet it is stated she has but a short crop 
this year. Considering, then, the deficiency of 
100,000,000 bushels of grain in England, half a 
much in France, and also a muderate deficiency 
in Germany and other European countries, the 
demand for our American products is not only 
prospectively very heavy, but imperative and 
rapid. All our surplus products will be called 
for in haste, and the delivery only impeded by 
the want of proper transportation facilities. 
We think the coming year will be a series of 
bright days to the American farmer. And all 
1 of busi will sympathize with bis 
prosperity. Already corn and wheat have 4d- 
vanced in prige, and in Kansas in one month 
corn has risen from 15 cents to 50 cents per 
bushel. At this price any farmer is well off 
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CANNING FRUIT. 


WHite fruits are now so plenty every house 
wife is interested in preserving them, Howto 
do this is not known to all ladies, so The Ger 
mantown Telegraph volunteers information: 

“ The’ process of canning all the different 
kinds of fruit suited for the purpose varies but 

little, save in the amounts of sugar and lengtt 
of time required for boiling the several varie 
ties, and can be best illustrated by the mode of 
canning the peach, the most used and popular 
of all fruits for the purpose. First prepare * 
syrup as follows: fill a quart jar with the: 
halved peaches, neatly packed, with the conver 
side outward, using a long fork for the purpose 
Fill the jar with water, and pour it out agaia 
into a measure; for every twelve jars you all 
tend to put up use thirteen of these measures 
of water, and in it dissolve three ponnds of the: 
best white sugar, cold. If not perfectly cleth 
strain through a coarse linen cloth. The vt 
best peaches for canning are the Oldmixon,- 
freestone, firm-fleshed fruit, not quite ripe 
enough for table use. I have found no jar of 
equal the ‘ Hero’ or the ‘Gem,’ for convenienc® 
of use and certainty of preserving its contents. 
If you would have the highest-flavored, long” 
est-keeping and most sightly fruit, much as 
bling the delicious French ‘ Fruits au jus, bs 
no means pare it. With a fine but stiff bras 
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all the ety and. if you have.half- 
gallon jars, pack the peaches. in, whole; if 
quarts, however, then balve them. apd pack 
into the jars as before directed, dropping in the 
center two or three of the stones, which give a 
rich flavor to the whole jar. Pourin syrup to 
the shoulder of the jar, cover it loosely with 
the lid, and set it into a wash-boiler, which 
should have a: loosely-fitting. bottom of wood, 
pierced with holes. If set flat upon the metal 
pan the jaris likely to crack. When the 
poiler is filled with jars, pour in cold water up 
to their necks, cover it, and set on,the fire. At 
the same time put the surplus syrup in a 
saucepan on the fire to heat. As soon as the 
water begins to boi, note the time, and when 
they have boiled fifteen minutes, if whole, or 
eight minutes, if half, remove the boiler from 
the fire, take out ajar at a time, fill it even full 
with hot syrup, and seal according to the direc- 
tions accompanying the jars. Keep them ina 
cool, dark place. 
* Bartlett pears require 2 sain, boiling, om. sugar 
Plums 10 8° 





Whortleberries “ es “ ae“ 
Strawberries sy §.* “ gu 
Rhubar , sliced “* uB * . “ 1.“ 


a “ 


feckel pears,whole 2 ‘ beg 

“ All fruit that is pared should be dropped at 
once into cold water, to prevent discoloration. 
Tomatoes should be scalded, the skins removed, 
sliced one-quarter inch thick into the -jars, 
boiled 20 minutes, and as each jar is taken out 
it must be filled even full from an’ ner one and 
sealed.’’ 


ST. LOUIS FAIR GROUNDS. 


~ Tue fair grounds of St. Louis are the finest 
in the United States. The grounds are beauti- 
fully ornamented by walks, drives, trees, flow- 
ers, and shrubbery, with lakes and fountains, 
making, with the immense amphitheater, with 
numbers of other tasteful and ornamental 
structures, a grand scene, well becoming the 
gigantic scale upon which the association con- 
ducts its business. Notless than 105,000 visit- 
ors have been present in a single day. 

To judge of the present magnitude of the St. 
Louis Fair, one has only to look at the entries 
for 1871, which were 8,071; many single en- 
tries embracing from twenty to five hundred 
individual articles. The new amphitheater is 
the largest and finest structure of the kind in 
America, if not in the world. Its roof will 
shelter sixty thousand people, and the enclosed 
arena is 1,320 feet or one-fourth of a mile in cir- 
éuit. The flagstaff that rises in the center, from 
the top of the lofty pagoda, is 196 feet high, and 
the stars and stripes that wave from it may be 
seen miles away, All the other buildings are on 
alike grand scale of immensity. The gross re- 
ceipts during the week of the last exhibition 
were over $90,000. This exposition brings to St. 
Louis annually not less than 100,000 visitors—for 
a week or ten days—from all parts of the coun- 
try; thus contributing largely to the wealth 

*and extending the trade and commerce of the 
city to a wonderful degree. The merchants 
and people of all classes see the advantages of 
such an institution, and by hearty co-operation 
make it a grand success, each year surpassing 
the year before. 

re 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 











THE BALDWIN APPLE. 

This variety has been reported to be,too ten- 
derto endure the climate of our colder lat- 
{tudes ; yet the following statement from the 
Haine Farmer seems to indicate that the tree is 
both hardy and profitable in some parts of that 
cold state: “I raise many kinds of grafted 
applea, perhaps nearly all the most noted kinds 
raised m Maine, and among all the winter 
Varieties the Baldwin stands at the head with 
me. The tree is hardy and prolific, the apple 
fairamd handsome and of the right size, fine- 


grained and solid, the heaviest: apple I’ have. 


ever known according to its bulk, the quality 
good for either eating or cooking, and when 
you carry them to market no buyer objects to 
No, 1 Baldwins. I can get more dollars from a 
Baldwin tree than from any other kind. 

“The facts are these: The Baldwinisa first. 
class apple, It is raised in Maine in. great 
abundance, and no other variety as yet takes 
the precedence. There are thousands upow 


~ thousands of nice Baldwin trees in. this state, 


Which I venture to say are as hardy or nearly 
$0 as any other variety. And there are thou- 
sond of barrels of this deservedly popular fruit 
shipped from this state in years when apples 
are plenty. S80, too, the demand for Maine 
Baldwins is on the increase, each succeeding 





F aeenit; ptill they have analyzed it.to.see if the 
cath has the right ingredients in it for the set- 
ting of a postin ahole. There is no theory re- 
quired for breaking a mule. My theory is to go 
for the mule with aclub, and with both eyes 
shut. I undertook to break a kicking -heifer 
once. I first read a long treatise on the sub- 
ject, and then wentather. I was knocked heels 
over head in less than five seconds, sat down 
and made up my mind that the man that wrote 
that treatise knew more about the treatise busi- 
ness than he did about the kicking-heifer busi- 
ness. I reflected, and then acted and spoke ir- 
respective of theory. I went for that heifer: I 
will draw a veil over the words I used and the 
things I did. But I went into win, and I won. 
I can only say that heifer never became 1 cow. 
What I know about farming ain’t worth brag- 
ging about. There is no theory can beat twelve 
hours of steady work. There is uo prayer for a 
plentiful harvest better than the riches of ma- 
nure. 


A YOUNG LADY AND POULTRY. 


In Concord, Delaware County, N. Y., itis re- 
ported in the local paper that a farmer’s daugh- 
ter last year commenced in the spring with sixty 
hens of the common breeds and two cocks of 
the Cochin family. From these she raised 350 
chickens, During the season she sold eggs to 
the amount of $90, and from September 20th to 
the 17th of January she fatted and sold 150 
pairs of fowls, for $260, thus reeeiving for eggs 
and chickens $350. The time occupied in caring 
for her poultry was about twohours a day. The 
exercise was healthful and the change from 
the monotony of in-door duties was highly 
pleasing. 

ACTA 

One Comp arter ANOTHER will, with 
many constitutions, securely establish the 
seeds of Consumption in the system. Those 
in need of a remedy will find Dr. Jayne’s 
Expectorant always prompt, thorough, and 
efficacious. 





HAGAN’S 





Magnolia Balm 


A FEW APPLICATIONS MAKE A 


Pure Blooming Complexion. 


Itis Purely Vegetable, and its operation is seen and 
feltatonce, Itdoesaway with the Flushed Appear- 
ance caused by Heat, Fatigue, and Excitement. Heals 
and removes all Blotchesand Pimples, dispelling dark 
and unsightly rage Drives away Tan, Freckles, and 
Sunburn, and by its gentle but powerful influence 
mantles the faded cheek with 


YOUTHFUL BLOOM AND BEAUTY. 


Sold by all Druggist and Fancy Stores. De 
03 Park Place, New York. rs at 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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SCHENCK’S MANDRAKE PILLS. 


These Pills are composed exclusively of vegetable in- 
gredients, and, although they entirely supersede the use of 
mercury, do 20t leave. td of ij us 
act area upon tne liver “and are & valuable remedy 

emery os, resu! 


all cases of Iting from a 











etc., etc., all succumb to the free use of Scu 
drake Pills, For sale by all 
Parrent, of Ander- 
= ing “Ky. -, Says: **T have sol 
months. It never failed to cure a case of Ague 
aggravated cases, of twelve months’ standing, 
Ague medicine I know of.” Manufactured by 
W.C. HAMILTON & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
neve! iF NATIONA! NAL 1» AV ORI TES x 
PROVED. NELLIS’S GRAPPLE Qup | Ld = 
Also _manufact- 
urersof Agri 


HT] ED EVE RY CASE. 
Kress FEvEr Tonic. for i 
readily yielding to its influence. It is the best 
... AGRICULTURAL. 
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A.J. NELLIB 4 0O., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LISTER BROTHERS’ 
STANDARD BONE FERTILIZERS. 


GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, 
BONE FLOUR, 


FRESH BONE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
OF Lime 





FOR GRASS, GRAIN, TOBACCO, AND ALI, CROPS 


Factory, NEWARK, N. J. 
Send for circular. 








BELLS. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


The genuine Troy Church Bells, known to the 
public since 1826; which have acquired a reputa- 
tion unequaled by any and a sale exceeding that of all 
others, including more a hye 4 he A 


lt six Ee Aes Every bell mad made. al rhe — copper cnppet and 
Sa and aunets 7 wessuses t Rotary Fix. 
free. ana 
“p.-0, ‘address either TROY or: 
ze MENERLY. 








Warran' ‘ 
lilustrated Catalogue sent Fre... 
VANDUZEN & 7s. 
103 and 104 East Second St., Cincinnad 
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FURNACES, RANGES, STOVES, ETC. 








TAG’S HEAD elevated Bl RANGE is the 
mostelegant and eco spe simplest, the 
best working, the Cs oy yt 


WEET HOME. PURTABLE RANGE 
without Closet. Bea utiful to look at |” 
thing to cook with. Buy tt 


EE the LIVE OAK & COOKING STOVE, with or 
awithout Down —_— Improved and per- 
fected in 1873. Try it 


ANFORD’S CHALLENGE HEATER, set in brick 
or portable, wi oe roe our or house thor- 
oughly sma « podem ly. Buy it 


ECURD the BEACON LIGHT BASE-BURNER, 
and you will warm your store or Parlor, pertootiy 
all winter without rebuilding fire. Try it 


ANFORD’S MAMMOTH or GLOBE oo is 
the most powerful stove made for heating stores, 
shops, railroad depots, etc. Buy it. 


Gates and RANGES for Cone and HEATING, 


with or 
Just the 











suited to all parts of the wo 


THE NATIONAL STOVE bh 
239 and 241 Water st., New Y 











Saxo for a Circular. 







































Bilious ; 
Tidieestlon hg: ec 'yphoid and other Fevers, 
ENCK'S 


1811 











fun’ | 


THE MOST 
Healthfal and Powerful 


HEATING APPARATUS 


Ever Constructed. 
§” Send for circular and prices to 
EDDY, CORSE & CO., 


536 River St., Troy, N.Y. 











FURNACE, 


for Warming Houses and 
Churches. 

: BEST IN THE WORLD. 

Send for Book. 





ALEX. M. LESLEY, 224 West 234 St., N. Y. 
IRON WORKS, HARDWARE, ETC. 


THOMAS T. TASKER, JR. 











STEPHEN P, M. TASKER. 


MORRIS, TASKER & CO. 


PASCAL IRON WORKS, Pailadelphia. 
TASKER IRON WORKS, New Castle, Del. 


Office, FIFTH AND TASKER STREETS Phila- 
delphia. 


Office and Warehouse, 15 Gold street, New York 
Office, No. 29 Pemberton Square, Boston. 
Manufacturers of 


WROUGHT IRON WELDED TUBES. plain and 
selvanized for Gas, Steam, and Water. 
-WFLDED CHARCOAL IRON BOILER 


LL TUBING AND CASING. 


IMPROVED COAL-GAS APP ABA Bote. 
We would call special attention to our 
Patent Vulcanized Rubber-coated 
Tube. 


PHELPS, DODGE & CO. 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


TIN AND ROOFING PLATES, 


OF ALL SIZES AND KINDS. 


PIC TIN, RUSSIA SHEET IRON, 
Charcoal and Common Sheet Iron, 
Lead, Sheet Zinc, Copper, 


SPELTER, SOLDER, ANTIMONY, Etc. 


COPPER, BRASS, AND WIRE. 


SUPERIOR Steam Engines Boilers. N.Y. 
SAFETY STEAM POWER C’.., 30 Cortlandt st..N Y. 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 


WEATHER HOUSES 


indicate the changes in the weather 
ye geben mantel ornaments. The 

ppears in fair and the an 
eke mitakes srvbebd. to cat 
Mm: 
address, safely packed, upon receipt of 
$2 (Two), by 

ALVAN L. LOVEJOY; 
Proprietor and Manufacturer, 


229 Washington Street, Boston. 
Special price to dealers. 


N. Y. SAFETY STEAM POWEROO.., 
30 Cortlandt Street, 
ae York. 
ptt RS, "> eae (eats ne 
a vee They aoe «| 











Tr, @ 











requiring po 
400 engi: from 2 to 100 horse ° 
i ~" fn Sse. "Bend for illustrated cir 








RAILROAD, MILL, STORE TRUCKS. 


PACE & CO., 


No. 3 PARK PLACE New York. 
MILLS AND ape 


for Flour 
Meal, Stock Food 


Send stamp for 
catalogue of 1873 
Edw’ in, 
New Haven, Ct. 








PAINTS. 





£. t KELLEY'S ett anda ised venuy or 
Patent Chemical’: gran geen nee gal Sept 
Metallic Paint, ci 


IL 00" le Agents, 
iden Lane, N. ¥ 

Canada Spirits Turpentine, 

* Boiled Linseed oe ita 


5Octs. per gal. 
5 linsesd 


























comog re 
Linseed Oil, Price only 50 cts, a gallon, Ipsizese Bote 





ee 
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THE DYING “BODY 
SURPLIED WITHTHE 
VIGOR OF LIFE 


THROUGH 
DRSRADW AY’S 


SARSAPARILEIAN  RESOLVENT, 


THE CREAT 


BLOOD PURIFIER! 


ONE. BOTTLE 


will make the Blood pure, the Skin clear, the Hyes 
pright, the Complexion smooth and transparent, the 
Hair strong, and remove all Sores, Pimples, Blotches, 
Pustules, Tetters, Cankers, etc., from the Head, Face, 
Neck, Mouth, and Skin. Itis pleasant to take and 
the dose is small. 














It Resolves away Diseased Deposits; it Purifies the 
Blood and Renovates the System. It cures 
with certainty ali Chronic Diseases 
that have lingered in the sys- 
tem five or ten years, 

™ whether it be 


Serofula er  Syphilitic, Hereditary 
or Contagious, 


BE IT SEATED iN THE 


Lungs or Stomach, Skin or Bones, Flesh or 
Nerves, 


CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 
THE FLUIDS. 


Chronic ——— Scrofula, Glandular Swelling, 
Hacking Dr. cerous Affections, Syeuilt ( 
bleedin ing of the ia Bwel ingen a, weaes 
in mors, Ul- 
seases eases, 
Gout, hiteee, + He Salt 
Rheum, Bronchitis, Consumption, Liver Co Complaints, 
Ulcers in the Throat, Mouth, Tumors, Nodes in the 
Glands and other parts of the sytem, Sore Eyes 
Strumorous Diseberges from the Ears, and the worst 
forms of Skin Di mrapeions, Fever Sores, Scald 
Head, Ri Worm, Salt: eum. Erysipelas, Asap. 
Black Spo’ ots, orms in the Fiesh, neers in the 
Womb and’ all “weakening ena ainful discharges, 
Night Sweats, Loss of § d all wastes of the life 
n are within e curative Fane eof this won- 
ter } exm Chemistry, and af ’ use will 
on using jt for either of these forms 
ts potent power to cure them. 
Sold by Soceiee, $1 per bottle. 
R. R. R. 


RADWAY’S 
READY’ RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World! 


One 50 Cent Bottle 
WILL CU RE MORE COMPLAINTS AND PREVENT 


rove to He 
of disease 


THE SYSTEM AGAINST SUDDEN ATTACKS OF 
EPIDEMICS AND D CONTAGIOUS pee A eee THAN 
ONE HUNDRED R 


E ARE Eh DED 
yet gd MEDICINES TOR EDICAT ATTEND- 


THE MOMENT RADWAY’S READY RELIEF IS 
APPLIED EXTERNALLY—OR TAKEN INTERN. 
ALLY ACCORDING TO DIRECTIONS— a ae FROM 
WHATEVER CAUSE, CEASES TO EX 
IMPORTANT .—Miners, Farmers, and pe resid- 


ing in sparsely-settled districts, where it is difficult to 
gocere the services of a — RADWAY’S 


RELIEF isinvaluabie. it can be used with 
positive assurance of doing good in here 
pein or yee is experienced; orif a ne with In- 

juenza, Diphtheria, Sore Thro: oarse- 
ness, Bilfous Colic, Inflammation of o’ Rowels, 
wee omen Lw Liver, oF with Neural or with Croup, Quin- 


r Rh 
olera Morbus, oe ‘Drsente ; Or ‘with Burns, 
or Bruises; or with 8 


application of RAD A Y's Eps, oF RELLER ee 


ous zee of the worst of these complaints ina few 


‘Twenty drops in half a tumbler of water will yee afew 
moments cure CRAMPS, SPASMS, SOUR ee 
HEA RTBURN, SICK HEADACHE DIARRHOE 
DYSENTE LIC WIND IN THE BOW 
and all INTHRNAL F PAINS 


Tie 


carry a bottle of it Rad 
y Helier with them. A few drops in 

vent sickness or Ae ~ from change of 
water. =e s better than Fren Brandy or Bitters as 


d-by. perugeiets, Price Fifty Cents. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 


perfeetiy tasteless, gienantiy coated with ee 
purge, regulate, pur ae clea and LN iy 
war's Pills, forthe cure | disorders 
Liver, Bowels, Gners Bein Ner 
Headache. Constipation. Costiveness, Indigestion, Dys- 
persia: = Biliousness, Bilious Fever, ation of the 


Viseera, Warra @ positive cure, 
i containing no 2 A minerals, or de! 
ous dru 





Organs: 

"Seaton Ro By s. Fullness pete Blood in 
» AC MAC! ‘eartburn, 

Disgust of Food, Fullness or Weleht in the 


ps ll 





he Head ciency of Perspiration, Yell 
Pain inthe, Head es, Pain in the Bide, Chest Chest, Li om 
an hes of Heat, Bary’ inthe 


all th b ed "oo a 23 
e abovenamed ers. 
oe EOL BY DRUGE: "T} 
Read “FALSE AND TRUE.’ 
Rend one letter-stamp te RADWAY & CO., No. 22 


Warren 8t., New York. Information worth ‘tho 
wilt be sent you. 








g 15S Ep: 


HWAR 


Ps] Samuel Ward & Co., Proprietors, Boston. 





~ 








MERIDEN BRIFANNTA C0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE FINEST QUALITY 
OF 
SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
| SPOONS, FORKS, 
TABLE CUTLERY, etc., 
550 Broadway, New York. 


Corham M’fg_ Co., 





SILVERSMITSHS. 
SALESROOM, 
NO. {| BOND ST., NEW YORK. 


The GORHAM COMPANY hereby announce that 
they have opened their Showrooms to the public for 
the sale of goods exclusively of their own manufac- 
ture. 


GRAND EXPOSITION 


OF 


Fall and Winter 


GARMENTS, 


br 20 Nov 73 


ARNOLD, COnosadtat 


OPENED ON MONDAY, OCTOBER 6th, THEIR 


Paris and City Made 
Evening, 
Promenade, 
and Reception 


COSTUMES, 


Camel's Hair and Cashmere 
Dolmans, Mantles, Etc., 


Combining the most RECHERCHE NOVELTIES in- 
troduced this Season. 





The following departments have now on exhibition 
full and complete assortments of the latest fabrics 
and at the LOWEST PRICES—viz.: 

Plain Colored and Fancy Silks, 
Black Silks, 

Irish Poplins, 

Black and Colored Velvets, 
Paris Embroideries, 

Rich Laces, 

Parasols and Umbrellas, 

French and English Dress Goods, 
Cloths, Cassimeres, and Coatings, 
Fars and Fur Trimmings. 





Gentlemen’s Furnishing Department. 


Iufants’-Misses’ and Ladies 
FURNISHING DEPARTMENTS. 


COMPLETE OUTFITS 
(ready made and to order). 


India Camel's Hair Shawls and 
Scarfs, 


CASHMERE AND WOOLEN SHAWLS. 


Mourning Goods Department, 


REPLETE WITH EVERY NOVELTY. 


HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


BLANKETS, FLANNELS, QUIETS, 


‘Ete., Htc. 




















, 


ete UNDENT. 











[October 16, 1878)» 











DEGRAAF & ‘TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65. Chrystie, and 130 and 182° Hester street, New York, 
(Branch Store, 8! Fourth Avenu 
STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST Stok OF 


PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM 
_ Furniture, Carpets... 


Oil-Clsths, aah 
SpringsBeds, Etc., 


Retail at Wholesail Prices. 





A Hundred Symptoms and One Cure.—There is scarcely asymptom of 
any known disease which the confirmed dyspeptic does not experience. Heis © 
bilious, nervous, has violent palpitations, as in heart disease, is afflicted with 
severe headaches, and is either constipated or subject to diarrhceal or dysen- 
teric discharges. Every organ and function of the body sympathizes with the 
) diseased and half-paralyzed stomach. In all such cases 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
affords immediate relief, effects, if persevered in, a thorough renovation of the 


digestive organs, and restores to healtffful activity the whole animal machin- 
ery. Sold by all druggists. 











Highest Pr mie Meda warded and Indorsed by Certificates f, 
4 AME ba INSTRU us “The re ent Atiote in the jarket. poi the 












ESTABLISHED 
IN 1858. 


: & te d fiat roofs, in al} climates. me cet oll 
Se Sect sc rae sie pees FERRE RSOL COATING, ANE 
cE LaTO » AS. ALeom Ht ete. These aehareaie ts > dy for use, can be 


rep 
i of oe world. "Senha for Deserl tive Pamphl 
Dealers, These materials Tor sale by oo 
H. W. JOHNS, 
87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 
Patentee and sole Menufacturer of ASBESTOS Roor- 
@, ete. 


4 PEE. A an are put up for shipment to 
applied terete. Li Liberal indacements to General Merc 


KIRKWOOD & D Chicago. ak 











THE HIGHEST PREMIUM 


AWARDED THE 


JOHNSTON RUFFLER 


AT THE 
‘American Institute Fairin 1872 
Adapted to all first-class Sewing Ma 
chines. Circulars furnished Sewing Ma- 
chine Agents on application. 4 


Cc. W. HANDY & COo., Sole A gents 


Box 2618. 330° BROADWAY, 


BUILDING PAPER! 


Roofing, Deafening, as 8 substitute for eos “Pore — for Samples 
and Circulars, to B. E. Hare & Co., 56 & 58 Park Place, N. Y., or Rock RrvER Parser Co. . 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE &C0., | enusue SMITE & 00% 


CRUSHED WHITE WHEAT. 
BROADWAY, corner 19th Street, 


ATLANTIC FLOUR MILLS, BROOKLYN, N, Y. 
preparation of pm ay value—above all others of 
the lives and lesproving the 
desire to inform the Public that they have now re- Rasa 
ceived the greater partof their nee, cte t einvaluable. Forsao‘y al Groca’. P 3 
. phlete’sent free 
\ e 
Fall Importations of 


Priced Catalogues sent to any address 10 cents each. 
Part Ist. Mathematical ipstramente. Sen 
“ 24. Opt Sent Teeraments.. 107 
j s' =. Stereopticons.. a 















comprising the latest and most original patterns in 


Wiltons, Velvets, English Body 
Brussels, etc., 


the assortment of which will be found both extensive 
and select. 
In addition to the above, they desire to call special 
attention to their lines of 
MOQUETTES, 
which contain many new and exquisite designs, drawn 
to their order by the most celebrated Beach Artists. 
Their stock of 


Aubusson, Axminster, Smyrna, Persian ’ 
and Holland Carpets, 


woven whole for rooms, embraving 8 superb collec- 

tion of designs ahd colors, is constantly being 

added to by resident ‘buyers atthe various English 
and Continental markets. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 


We have in stock a choice selection of 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
924 Chestnut street, Phi Phila.; 601. Broadway, New York. 


BROWNE’S Metallic Weather Stttps 


eed” di d Boe 

aroun ndows an Ts. 
Stop RATTL SASHE Stood 
the test 10 YEARS, = 


812 EOWA, ae Stewsr’s. 


Cop DyTiehted 


The names of victories may 
be erased from our battle 
flags; but  Silver-Tipped 
Shoes will never become ob- 
solete. 
mm makes the best walking 
shoe, also the most perfect 
and pliable; at the same 














longer. 


20,000 LADIES’ 


and-Gentlemen’s Gold and Silver Watches to be closed 
outon Consignment at about one-half the usual Retail 


C. 0. D. Send a 
wioes, Will be dy a. ith pice. GEO. E. SMIT 


335 Broadway, aA a2 net 














CURTAIN MATERIALS, ; FRENCH san price * 
FURNITURE COVERINGS, TCAs WA t Fie THAN ST Bye 
LACE CURTAINS, HADLEY'S, Cee oie Macy's. hie 





in FRENCH LACE, SWISS, GUIPURE, end NOT- 
; TINGHAM. 


Special attention given to making up 
~ CURTAINS, DRAPERIES, 
LAMBR EQUING, SHADES, Ste. ete. 








Broadway, Corner {9th Street. 








_ Printed at THE INDEPENDENT Press Rooms, 19, 21, and 23 Rose Strest, Ni, ¥.. witly %) Cent Cut Ink, from GEORGE H. MORRILL’S, 146 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 





snsiiaiitiien epee 


} of any House in the United States, which they Offer’ to - 


ee! YORK. : 





time'they wear 25 per cent.’ 














O GRAND 4 
When I: 
The. graci 


Behold, as 

In heave 
‘Majestic 's) 
With “hue 


For all you 
To those 
__ tery, 
Unworthy 
But lovii 
To You, O 
‘And tate 


Of royal gi 
A pattern | 





